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Dn: 1. 
IR. Jon rin was born in London, the 
23d of October 1698. His father Rena- 
tus, who was of Bretagne in France, cameover 
to England about 1685, when Proteſtantiſm 
was no longer tolerated in that country; was 
made a gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 
1691; became afterwards ſecretary to Lord 
Orford, Sir George Rooke, and Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel; and was caſt away with the laſt, the 
oF FO 4. 
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22d of October 1707. His mother was 
Martha Rogers, of an ancient and reſpectable 
family in Bucks, which had produced ſome 
clergymen diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and 


learning. He was trained at the Charter-Houſe 


ſchool, where he made a good proficiency 


in Greek and Latin: his French he learned 


at home, and underſtood and ſpake that lan- 
guage well. 


In May 1715 he was admitted of Jeſus 
College in Cambridge ; and about two years 
after, recommended by his tutor Dr. Styan 
Thirlby, who was very fond of him, and al- 
ways retained a friendſhip for him, to make 
extracts from Euſtathius for the uſe of Pope's 
Homer. He was not direaly employed by 
Pope; nor did it ever happen to him to fee 


the face of that poet; for, being of a ſhy, 


modeſt nature, he felt no impulſe to force 
his way to him ; nor did the other make in- 
quiry about him, though perfectly ſatisfied 
with what he had done for him. 

He 


1 


He took a Bachelor of Arts degree in Ja- 


nuary 1718-19, and a Maſter's in 1722: he 
had been choſen Fellow of his college Bo 


after the taking of his firſt degree. This 


year he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publi- 
cation of a'few Latin poems, entitled, Luſus 
Poetici, which were well received. Sep- 
tember 1723, he entered into Deacon's or- 
ders, and into Prieſt's the June following. 
January 1726-7, he was preſented by his 
college to Swaveſey, near Cambridge ; but 


marrying a daughter of Mr. Chibnall, of 
 Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, in 1728, he reſigned 


that living, and ſoon after ſettled himſelf in 
London. „ ; 


In this town he ſpent the next two-and- 
thirty years of his life ; for, though the Earl 
of Winchelſea gave him the living of Eaſt- 


well in Kent, where he reſided a little time; 


yet he very ſoon quitted it, and returned to 
London. Here for many years he hademploy- 
ment as a preacher in ſeveral chapels ; with 

a 2 | the 
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the emoluments of which, and a decent 


competency of his own, he ſupported him- 


and his family in a reſpectable though 
private manner, dividing his leiſure hours 
between his books and his friends, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Literdii, with whom he always 
kept up a cloſe and intimate connection, 


In 1 730 he publiſhed Four "AR on the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; the ſubſtance of 
which was afterwards incorporated ina work 
of his, intitled, D:/cour ſes concerning the Truth 
of the Chriſtian AO: printed an 1 1746, in 
octavo. 


In 1731 he publiſhed Miſcellaneous Obſer- 


vations upon Authors Ancient and Modern, in 


two volumes, octavo. This is a collection 


of critical remarks, of which however he was 
not the ſole, thoughprincipal, author; Pearce, 
Maſon, and others, were contributors to it. 
In 1751, Archbiſhop Herring gave him, un- 
aſked, the living of St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt, 

London. 


1 . | 
London, This prelate, with whom he had 
been long acquainted, had entertained an # 


and affectionate regard for him; had en Ka- 


voured aforetime to ſerve him in many in- 
ſtances, with others; and afterwards, in 1755, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. This ſame year, 1751, came out 

his firſt volume of Remarks upon Ecclefi aſtt- 

cal Hiſtory, octavp. This work was inſcribed 
to the Earl of Burlington, by whom, as Truſ- 
tee for the Boylean Lecture, he had, through 
MWion of Archbiſhop Herring and 
rlock, been appointed in 1749 to 
at Lecture. There is a preface to 
this volume, of more than 40 pages, an ad- 
mirable one indeed; for, beſides much learn- 
ing and ingenuity diſplayed throughout, it 
is full of the ſpirit of liberty and candour. 
Theſe Remarks upon Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
were continued, in four fucceeding volumes, 
down to the year 1517, when Luther began 
the work of Reformation: two, publiſhed by 
mm himſelf, 
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himſelf, in 1752 and 1754 ; and two after 
hig 


death, in 177g. 


different Subjects, in octavo. The Sixth Diſ- 
ſertation is on the State of che Dead, as de- 
ſcribed by Homer and Virgil; and the re- 
marks in this, tending to eſtabliſh the great 
antiquity of the doctrine of a future ſtate, 


| interfered with Dr. Warburton, in his Divine 


Legation of Moſes, and drew upon him a very 


ſevere attack from that quarter. He made 
no reply; but in his Adverſaria the following 


memorandum is found, which ſhews that he 
did not oppoſe the notions of other men, 
from any ſpirit of envy or oppolition, but 
from a full perſuaſion that the real matter of 
fact was as he had repreſented it. I have 
« examined,” ſays he, © the State of the Dead 


as deſcribed by Homer and Virgil, and 


upon that Diſſertation I am willing to ſtake 
« all the little credit that I have as a critic 


* and a philologer, I have there obſerved, | 
| a (0 that | 


| In 1 _— 5 he publiſhed Six Diſſertations upon 


te 


cc | 


4. 


46 f 


46 


cr 


433. 


[| vii 
« that Homer was not the inventor of the fa- | 
« bulous hiſtories of the gods: he had thoſe 


* ſtories, and alſo the doctrine of a future 


« ſtate, from old traditions. Many notions 
« of the Pagans, which came from tradition, 
are confidered by Barrow, Serm. VIII. 
« Vol. II. in which ſermon the exiſtence of 
« God is proved from univerſal conſent. See 
* alfo Bibl. Choiſ. I. 356. and Dat. Univ. IV. | 


97 


In 1758 came out his Life of Eraſmus, in 
one volume, quarto; and in 1760, another 
volume, quarto, containing Remarks upon the 
Works of Eraſmus, and an Appendix of Extracis 


from Eraſmus, and other Writers, In the Pre- 


face to the former volume, he ſays, that Le 


Clerc, while he publiſhed the works of 


« Eraſmus at Leyden, drew up his Life in 
French, collected principally from his Let - 
« ters, and inſerted it into the Bibliotheque 
« Choiſee; that as this Life was favourably re- 
8 ce by the public, he had taken it as a 
FF 


BE: 


2 ground-work to build Upon; and had 


&© tranſlated it, not ſuperſtitiouſly and cloſe- 


cc ly, but with much freedom, and with 


« more attention to things than to words ; 
« but that he had made continual additions, 


* not only with relation to the hiſtory of 


« thoſe days, but to the Life of Eraſmus ; 


« eſpecially where Le Clerc grew more re- 


* miſs, either wearied with the taſk, or 
« called off from theſe to other labours.” 
After mentioning a few other matters to 


his Readers, he turns his diſcoiirſe | to his 
Friends; recommending himſelf to their 


&« favour, whilſt he is with thews and his 


name, when he is gone hence; and in- 


treating them in a wiſh, that he may paſs 
« the evening of a ſtudious and unambitious 
life in an humble but not a ſlothful obſcu- 


40 rity; ; and never forfeit the kind continu- 


« ance of their accuſtomed approbation.” 


But whatever he or his friends might 
wiſh, he was to live hereafter neither ſo 


ſtudiouſlſy 


| EA ic 

d ſtudiouſly, nor fo, obſcurely, as his imagi- 
— nation had figured out to him: more pub- 
h lic ſcenes, than any, he had yet been engaged 
3 in, ſtill awaited him. For Dr. Hayter, Biſhop 
„ | of London, with whom, by the way, he 
f | had always been upon intimate terms, dy- 
3 ing in 1762; and Dr. Oſbaldeſton, who was 
>. alſo his friend, ſucceeding to that ſee; he 
I was made domeſtic chaplain to this biſhop 
fo in March, admitted into a Prebend of St. 
0 Paul's the fame month, and in October pre- 
is ſented to "ho living of Senlipgton, whither 
ir he wentts relideſoon after. 


In 178 he W: 


8 Pn Atchicacon of 
7 London, and might have had the Rettory of 
St. James, Weſtminſter; but choſe rather to 


continue at Kenſington, that being a ſitua- 
tion he much liked, and better adapted to 
his then advanced age. Here he lived, occu- 
pied (when his paſtoral functions permitted) 
t amongſt his books, and enjoying himſelf with 
his uſual ſerenity, till the 27th of Auguſt 

| 1770. 


* J 
1770, when, being ſeized with a diſorder in 
bis breaſt and lungs, he grew continually 
worſe, notwithſtanding all aſhſtance; and, 
without undergoing much pain in the courſe 


of his illneſs, or loſing his underſtanding 


in the leaſt, died the 5th of September, in 
the 72d year of his age. He was buried in 


the new church- yard at Kenſington, as he 
had directed; and had a flat ſtone laid over 


JOANNES JORTIN 
Mortalis eſſe defiit 1 
Anno Salutis 1 | 

Ætatis 72. 


He left a widow and two children : Rogers 
Jortin, of Lincoln' $-Inn, in the profeſſion of 


the law; and Martha, married to the Rev. 


Samuel Darby, late Fellow of Jeſus College 
in Cambridge, and now Rector of Whatfield 
in Suffolk. 


Beſides 


him, with this Inſcription, dictated by him 


in 


ly 


[. + ]- 

Beſides his principal works, which have 
already been mentioned, and theſe Sermons 
and Charges, there are ſome things of a 
ſmaller kind : as Remarks pon Spencer 's Poems, | 
1734. octavo, at the end of which are ſome 
Remarks upon Milton; Remarks on L. Annæus 
Seneca, printed in The Preſent State of the 


| Republic of Letters, for Auguſt 1734; ; a Ser- 


mon preached at the Conſecration of Pearce, | 
Biſhop of Bangor, in 1747; a few Remarks 


on Tillotſon's Sermons, given to his friend Dr. 


Birch, and printed in the Appendix to Birch's 

Life of that Prelate, in 1752; Letter to Avi- 
fon, concerning the Muſic of the Ancients, ſub- 
Joined to a ſecond edition of Aviſon's ; Efſay 
on Mufical Expreſſion, in 17533 and a few 
Remarks on Phillips's L. ife of Cardinal Pole, 
printed i in an Appendix to Neve” 5 Animadver- 
ions upon that hiſtory, 1766. 


Beſides great integrity, great humanity, | 


and other qualities which make men amiable 


as well as uſeful, this learned and excellent 


* „ pal | 


[i 1 


perſon was of a very pleaſant and facetious 
turn, as his writings abundantly ſhew. He. 
had nevertheleſs great ſenſibility, and could 


expreſs himſelf with warmth, and even ſome 


degree of indignation, when he thought the 
occaſion warranted him ſo todo. For inſtance, 
he had a great reſpect and fondneſs for criti- 
cal learning, which he ſo much cultivated ; 


and though he knew and allowed it to have 


been diſgraced by the manners of certain. 


proud, faſtidious and inſolent critics, ſuch as 


Scaliger, Salmaſius, Scioppius, &c. yet he | 


thought the reſtoration of letters, and the 
civilization of Europe, ſo much indebted to 


it, that he could ill bear to ſee it contemptu- 


ouſly treated; and to this may be imputed 
the little ſatirical ſtrokes which ſometimes 
occur in his works, againſt thoſe that did ſa 
contemptuouſly treat it, 


For the Motto of his Zzfe of Eraſmus, he 
choſe ſome words of Eraſmus himſelf: Ilud 
certe præſagio, de meis lucubrationibus, quateſ 

5 r 
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tan 
cer 
hu 
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cunque ſunt, candidius J rudicaturam Softeritatem, 


tametſi nec de meo ſeculo quert poſſum. Yet it is 
certain that he had very ſlight notions of poſt- 
humous fame or glory, and of any real good 
which could ariſe from it; as appears from 
what he had collected and written about it 


in a note on Milton, at the end of his Re- 


marks upon Spencer. He could ſometimes 


complain, and doubtleſs with good reaſon, 


of the low eſtimation into which learning 
was fallen . and thought it diſcountenanced 
and diſcouraged, indirectly at leaſt, - when 
ignorant and worthleſs perſons- were ad- 


vanced to high ſtations and great 'prefer- 


ments, while men of merit and abilities were 
overlooked and neglected. Nevertheleſs, he 
laid no undue ſtreſs upon ſuch ſtations and 
ſuch preferments ; but entertained juſt no- 
tions concerning what muſt ever conſtitute 


the chief good and happineſs. of man, and is 
himſelf believed to have made the moſt of 


; them. 5 | 44 , — 


4. Where. 


(aw {þ | 
Where, ſays he in his Adverſaria, © where 
is happineſs to be found? where is her 
« dwelling-place? Not where we ſeek her, 
and where we expect to find her. Happi- 
* neſs is a modeſt recluſe, who ſeldom ſhews 
her lovely face in the polite, or in the buſy 
world. She is the ſiſter and companion of 
Religious Wiſdom. Among the vanities and 
the evils which Solomon beheld under the 


„ ſun; one is, an acceſs of temporal fortunes, | 


to the detriment of the poſſeſſor; whence 
Wo appears, that ſuch proſperity is a dan- 
te gerous thing, and that few perſons have a 
„head ſtrong enough, and an heart good 
« enough, to bear it. A ſudden riſe from a 
« low ſtation, as it ſometimes ſhews to ad- 
vantage the virtuous and amiable qualities 
„ which could not exert themſelves before, 


i ſoit more frequently calls forth and expoſes 


* to view theſe ſpots of the ſoul, which lay 


lurking in ſecret, cramped by penury, and 


« yeiled with diſſimulation. An honeſt and 


ae ſenſible man is placed in a middle ſtation, 
| | tc in 


. . 

« in circumſtances rather ſcanty than abound- 
« ing. He hath all the neceſſaries, but none 

« of the ſuperfluities of life; and theſe ne- 
« ceſlaries he acquires by his prudence, his 
« ſtudies, and his induſtry. If he ſeeks to 
better his income, it is by ſuch methods as 
hurt neither his conſcience nor his conſti- 
*« tution. He hath friends and acquaint- 
« ances of his own rank: he receives good 
« offices from them, and he returns the 
« ſame : as he hath his occupations, he hath 
« his diverſions alſo ; and partakes of the 
« ſimple, frugal, obvious, innocent, and cheer- 
ful amuſements of life. By a ſudden turn 
« of things, he grows great, in the Church, or 
jn the State. Now his fortune is made; 


and he ſays to himſelf, The days of ſcar- 


city are paſt, the days of plenty are come, 
* and happineſs is come along with them. 
« Miſtaken man! it is no ſuch thing: he ne- 
ver more enjoys one happy day, compared 
* with thoſe, which once ſhone upon him, 
« He diſcards his old companions, or treats 
« them 


14 
in 


-_ — a 


« them with cold, diſtant, and proud e civil I 
« lity. Friendſhip, free and open conver- 
« ſation, rational inquiry, ſincerity, content I 
% ment, and the plain, unadul terated plea- | 


e 
— — 
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Li. A4 ſures of life, are no more: they departed 
2 from him along with his poverty. Neu 
connections, new proſpects, new deſires, 
* and new cares take place, and engroſs ſg ö 
much of his time and of his thoughts, that 
. * he neither improves his heart nor his un- 3 
« derſtanding. He lives ambitious and reſt- 1 
1 leſs, and he dies rich. ä 2 

3 
| N. B. The Editor is indebted to hi 
| | friend Dr. Heathcote for the foregoing 
if Account, who kindly drew it up, from 
i materials furniſhed him by the Editorß 
[ul and it was firſt publiſhed in the Bio- 
1 . graphical Dictionary, octavo, 1784. 
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 DevTER. xxvii. 16. 


Col be be that mate the Blind 1 to wander out Fs. 
the way. And all the people ſhall ſay, Amen. 


Mas of the expounders of the Na 
Scriptures, both ancient and modern, 
have induſtriouſly ſought after hidden ſenſes, 
and ſublimer meanings than the words ob- 
viouſly and naturally offered: and this method 
of, interpretation hath been carried by ſome of - 
them to the utmoſt exceſs, becauſe of ſuch ex- 
poſitions there is no end, when the ſober rules of 
grammar, of | reaſon, and of good ſenſe are neg- 
lected, and the heated Imagination is let looſe 
to purſue her own wild conceits, 
The ceremonial Law of Moſes, i in particular, | 
ſeems to have diſtreſſed both Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian Doctors, becauſe ſome of its precepts were 
in appearance Ae arbitrary, frivolous, and 
Vor. 2 =. tending 
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tending to no uſeful purpoſe; - and therefore 
ſtudious and contemplative perſons ſought out 
myſtical doctrines, which they ſuppoſed to lie 
concealed under the * of the literal 
ſenſe. 

For theſe attempts to illuſtrate and juſtify 
the word of God, they are not to be blamed ; 


they rather deſerve praiſe than cenſure : but 


their attempts were ſeldom ſucceſsful, and 


their example, upon the whole, is diſcouraging. 
As for the Jewiſh interpreters, their expoſi- 
tions were often contemptible, and ſuch as 
might be expected from men miſled by preju- 
dices, and deprived of ſeveral helps which 
Chriſtians enjoy; and to them one might ſay, 
The well is deep, and thou haſt nothing to 
draw with; whence tlien ſhouldſt thou have 
that living 1 The ancient Chriſtians too 
often imitated the Jews in finding out ſenſes 
in the Scriptures which were never intended “. 
But this ſeems to have been the fault of the 
times rather than of the men. In theſe later 


* The Pagan Philoſophers alſo fell into the alegorizing 
way : 
Flt (Chryſippus) Orphei, Muſe, Hefiodi, Homerique fa- 
bellas accommodare ad ea quæ ipſe primo libro de Diis immor- 
ralibus dixerit: ut etiam yeterrimĩ Poëtæ, qui hac ne ſuſpicati 
quidem ſint, Stoici fuiſſe videantur. Cicero De Nat. Deor. i. 
ages, 
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ages, better methods of interpretation have 
been ſucceſsfully purſued, though injudicious 


perſons will always be found, who are inca- 
pable of receiving inſtruction upon this head. 
It may be thought that, of all writings what- 


ſoever, Laws and Statutes will not bear ambi- 


guities and double ſenſes, and cannot admit 
ſuch reſinements. Laws have ſomething in their 
own nature repugnant to myſtery. They are, 
or they ſhould be, deſigned for general ufe, and 


be as plain as is poſſible, that he who runs may 


read them, that even the dull and the ignorant 
may be in no danger of miſapprehending them. 
But there is ſomething very particular in 
the Moſaic Law, which both diſtinguiſheth it 
from other laws,. and carries with it an excuſe 
and a plea for double a which they have 
not. | 
The Law of Moſes, as it contained a ſha- 
dow of good things to come, as it had a re- 
ference to the Meſſias, and texhibited bodily and 
ſenſible repreſentations of ſpiritual benefits and 
bleſſings to be conferred by him, ſo far it was 
unavoidably of an allegorical and ſymbolical na- 
ture. Yet it wanted not that ſimplicity and 
perſpicuity which are requiſite in laws, Moſes 
gave the People the two great commandments, to 
B 2 love 
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love God, and to love their neighbour, and 
many rules of life, and precepts of mora- 
lity, with ſufficient plainneſs. But the various 
ritual ordinances, the waſhings, the purifica- 
tions, the atonements, the ceremonies, the ſa- 
crifices, the bodily pollutions to be / avoided, 
and the bodily purity to be obſeryed, theſe 
often were either ſigurative repreſentations. of 
holineſs of life and purity of heart, or had a view 
to the future diſpenſation and to the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, which in the fulneſs of time ace be 
made manifeſt. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, chat the Iſraelites 
who came rough and unpoliſhed out of the 
land of Ægypt, where they had been occupied 
in mean and flaviſh employments, were not 
acute enough to diſcover and underſtand theſe 
hidden ſenſes. It may be ſo; and if they 
could not diſcern them, it mattered not. There 
was enough for them in the Law which was 
of the plain kind, and ſuited ta their capaci- 
ties. But why-ſhould we ſuppoſe them ſo very 
unſit for this ſort of inſtruction? The Mgyp- 
tians, with whom they had long dwelt, had 
many * myſtical precepts, and their religion was 

* Thence Pythagoras learned to veil his precepts under ex- 


| preſſions which are mere riddles, and ſo dark that it is im- 
poſſible to explain them ou any certainty. | 
1 full 
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full of ſymbols and enigmatical repreſentations. \ 
The Iſraelites might therefore expect ſome- 
thing of the myſterious kind in their ſacred 
Books, and it was a proper occupation for the 
learned to meditate upon the ſublimer parts of 
religion, and to unfold them to the people. 

Beſides ; the Law was not. deſigned for one 
generation of men, and for one age, but for 
parts 1 It is to be ſuppoſed that the 2 of 


— * $ . 


be well. e with Kei ſacred Books bc; 
which contained their national laws, would 
improve themſelves daily | in wiſdom and know 
ledge ; and if they did not, it muſt have been 
altogether their on fault. 5 : 
We muſt not think that double ſeſilez can 
never be admitted and allowed in moral pre- 
cepts, | and in rules of life and behayiour for 
there are ſome ſuch precepts in the Old Teſta- 
ment. But then the ſecond ſenſe, or the ſub- 
limer deſign, ſhould. uſually be obvious, or at 
leaſt diſcoverable, by thoſe who apply the 
proper methods to diſcover | it, I. will 
mention a few inſtances of ſuch 2 8 in 
the Books of Moſes, and then * to con- 

B 3 5 ſider 
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ſider the text, which alſo is a Precept of a 


double ſenſe. | | 


In * Leviticus it 1s bid, Thou, ſhalt not | 


curſe the deaf, 


This baſe action of reviling or om a x deaf f 
perſon is here condemned. But that is not all; ; 


there is ſomething more forbidden by this Law; 
for it ſeems to be of a proverbial nature, and the 


| general meaning is, Thou halt not. take the 


ſordid advantage of a man's incapacity to defend, 


himſelf, and hurt him either in his body, 
his fortunes, or. his reputation. Jo abuſe an 
abſent perſon, to calumniate people in ſecret, 


to attack another 8 reputation in the dark and 
in diſguiſe, to defame thoſe who are dead, to 
hurt in any manner thoſe who are 1 to 
help and redreſs themſelves, all this. mag be 
called, To curſe the deaf. | 

Apain : Amongſt the Moſaic Laws are 
theſe + ; Thou ſhalt not kill a cow. and her 
young both in one day. i thou findeſt a 
bird with her eggs or young ones, thou ſhalt 
not take both the dam and the young. 3 

| Beſides the actions which are here pro- 
hibited, every. behaviour which ſhews inhuma- 


Chap. xix. 14. 
1 Levit. xxii. 28. Deut. x XXii. 5. 


nity 


no n 
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nity and barbarity ſeems to be 3 The 
things here mentioned, ſlight as they may ap- 
pear, are perhaps condemned, becauſe they carry 
an air of eruelty; and if cruelty, and the ap- 
pearance of jt, or a tendency to it, was tobe 
avoided even towards brutes, much more was 
compaſſion [ and pity due to men. A Jewiſh 
Commentator : hath ſuppoſed this to be the 
ſpirit and import of theſe laws, and thus in- 
terprets them: As your Father in heaven is 
merciful, ſo be ye merciful upon earth, and 
deſtroy not in the ſame 8 a n and its 
young one. Ar tnegez 

Again, we. mul; in the Law, . Thou 
ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe 
kind. Thou ſhalt not ſow thy field with 
mingled ſeed; neither ſhall: a:.; garment of | 
linen and woollen come upon thee. Thou - 
ſhalt not plow with a o. and an aſs to- [| 
gether. 0 || 

Since the things which are here prohibited | 
are not morally evil, there mig ht be a further 
meaning in theſe laws, namely, that the Jews 
ſhould abſtain from all impurities, and that 

| they ſhould have no intercourſe, and contract 
no marriages, with idolatrous neighbours, . -— | 


* Levit. xix. 19, Deut. xXil, 10, 
14 0 


Iwill 
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I will not deny that theſe and 3 ſin-. 
gular laws might alſo poſſibly be enjoined in 
* oppoſition-to certain rites and Eeremonies uſed; 
by ſuperſtitious and idolatrous Pagans. No- 
thing hinders but that a law may ſerve to more 
n, and have more views;'than one or two. 

The precept; Not to eat blood, is often re- 
peated in the Old Teſtament; but where it is 
firſt mentioned in the book of + Geneſis, it is 


joined to the prohibition of murder. One 


reaſon therefore for which feeding upon blood 
is prohibited; was, becauſe it had a ſavage and 
brutiſh APPRArance, more of a wild beaſt thaw of 
a man; and by this abſtinence from blood, 
men were taught to ſhun cruelty and inhuma- 
nity towards their MN e and blood- 
ſhed, and murder. Logen 

In Deuteronomy | it is aid, Tis 1 Salt 
not muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out the 


o 
4 at, 
4% + 
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corn. 
* This is ike notion of spencer. But this learned Ed 


uſeful writer, having projected a general, and in the main 1 


rational method of interpretation, ſeems ſometimes to carry dis 
hypotheſis too far; ſuppoſes Gentile ſuperſtitions, of which no 
traces can be found; introduceth the devil too often into his 
ſyſtem, and lays ſome things to his charge which perhaps he 
never did. 

4 Chap. ix. 4. 


1 Chap. XXV. 4» 
; We 


% 
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We have here a” fymbolical law; and the 
meaning of it is, that whoſoever is employed) 
in labours betieficial to others, ought himſelf 
to partake of the profit. This law therefore 
recommends humanity” to ſlaves: and to hired? 
ſetvants, encouragement to the induſtrious, li- 
berality to the deſerving,” And public rewards: 
to thoſe Who are uſeful to the public. For this 
interpretation we have the warrant and au- 
thority of St. Paul! It is written, ſays the; 
in the law, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn. Doth God take 
care for oxen? or ſaith he it -altogether for 
our ſakes ? For our fakes no doubt this is writ- 
ten; that he who ploweth ſhould: plow in 
hope; and that he. who threſheth in hope 
thould be partaker of his hope. And ſo forth./; 
I now proceed to the text; Curſed be he 
that e the blind to wander out of che 
way. 5 
In this er MY are ebene A 
ſeveral heinous crimes, ſuch as idolatry, con- 
tempt of parents, murder, rapine, and the 
like; and amongſt theſe crimes is mentioned 
this, of cauſing the blind to go out of their 
way; a wickedneſs of a ſingular nature, and 
which one would not expect to find in this lift 
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of vicious actions. It is a crime which i is ſel- 


dom committed; there are few opportunities | 


for it; there is little temptation to it; it is do- 
ing miſchief. for miſchief's ſake, an enormity. 
to which few can eaſily bring themſelves. Add 
to this, that in Leviticus, this baſe action is 
mentioned along with that of curling the deaf, 
which, as we obſerved before, is a kind of pro- 
verb, and bears a figurative ſenſe: Thou 
ſhalt not curſe the oſs nor put a ſtumbling-. 
block before the blind. We may therefore 
reaſonably ſuppoſe Sow in-the words of the. 
text, Curſed: he he that maketh the blind to, 
wander out of the Way, more is intended 


than barely to condemn thoſe who ſhould lead 


a blind man out of his way; and what that 
may be, it is not difficult to diſeover. Blind- 
neſs in all languages is put. for error and igno- 
Trance; and, 1 in the ſtyle of the Scriptures, 
ways and paths, and walking, running, going, 
wandering aſtray, ſtumbling, falling, mean 
the actions and the behaviour of men. Theſe 

obvious obſervations will lead us to the moral, 
myſtical, ſpiritual, and enlarged. ſenſe of the 
Law, or Commination ; and it is this: Curſed 
is he who impoſeth upon the ſimple, the cre- 


dulous, the enz che ignorant, and the 
5 helpleſs; - 


[ 
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helpleſs; and either hurts, or defrauds, or de- 
ceives, or ſeduces, or miſinforms, or miſleads, 
or perverts, or corrupts, and ſpoils them. This, 
] ſay, is the ſenſe which may be. fairly put 
upon theſe words, beſides their literal ſenſe. It 
remains to ſhew by what actions we may be 
ſuppoſed to be guilty, more or leſs, of this fault. 

1. As to the Miniſters of the Goſpel, they 
may be ſaid to miſlead the blind, , when, inſtead of 
endeavouring to inſtruct and amend their hear- 
ers, they deal i in falſe opinions, or. unintelligi- 
ble doctrines, or unprofitable diſputes, or un- 
charitable and unmannerly reproofs, or perſonal 
reflections, or flattery, or in any ſubjects fo- 
reign from religion, and void of edification ; 1 
much more when they teach things of an evil 
tendency, and which may have a bad influence 
on the minds and manners of the people. 

To err in ſome things, and to be ignorant of 
many things, this is man' 8 portion and lot, 
and infallibility belongs to · none of us. There- 
fore in expounding texts, and in drawing in- 
ferences, and in explaining dodtrines, in rea- 
ſoning, and in proving, we may make ſome miſ- ; 
takes. But though a Preacher cannot anſwer for 
his abilities, and his critical judgment, he may 


_ anſwer for his heart; and whoſoever uſeth his 


beſt 
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beſt endeavours to qualify' himſelf for the Sed . 


} of exp "ounding , religious truths, and is clear 


100 


from all deligns of deceiving, from all diſho- 
neſt and elf intereſted views, takes the fureſt 
method 1 not to be one of "the he ſend. the 
blind out of their way a ; he will in all proba. 
bility, by his own caution, and b by t the bleſſing 


"76 


of God, be ſecure when rols. and den 
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the ofpel, and the great t duties of Ie are 
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written with a fun- eam; and as to: , pounks 


| which. are of the learned, or refined and "ſpe. 


"Free" 16 


culative kind, and which yet are ſometimes 


in *8 


in ſome audiences proper to be diſcuſſed, 
te more difficulty, t there is in them, the leſs 
proporiionably | is their importance, and the 
Jels 1 2 are dhe miſtakes about them, if 


we ſhould happen to fall into any. 
10 


b 


J. 


"Many and ſevere are the denunciations in 


91 


Scri ipture againſt falſe prophets "and | falſe teach- 
ers, who delude the people with lyes, and ſay, 
The Lord faith; and the Lord. hath not ſent 
them. For 2 8 of this kind our Saviour re- 
proves the Scribes and Phariſees, and cautions 
their hearers not to be miſled by them, but to 
uſe, with due modeſty and caution, the inhe- 


rent power which every one hath and muſt 
have, 
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have, of judging for himſelf where his, duty 
and his ſoul are concerned. As a man cannot 
ſee with, the eyes of another, ſo. neither can 
he believe with N another man's faith, nor com- 


prehend with another man's underſtanding.— 


It is a lazy modeſty and a falſe humility to 18 


ſign that reaſon. which God hath + conferred 


upon us, and to ſubmit implicitly to the dictates 
of men, who are often politive and over-bear- 
ing in proportion to their power and to their 


ignorance, and ſometimes ſo diſingenuous as 


to teach and maintain, what Fey themſelves do 
not believe. ö | 78710 

Without any ee e or achat 
neſs, we can complain that the Church of 
Rome hath been very guilty in this reſpect. 
No perſonal invectives and reflections are here 
intended; for in that communion, as in other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, there are many well mean- 
ing, honeſt, virtuous, worthy perſons. But 


ne: 


if you conſider their Eccleſiaſtical State and 
Syſtem in general, as a Body politic, and as a 


Spiritual Power, it is certainly calculated to 
keep the commonalty in ignorance, and in an 


implicit faith and a blind ſubmiſſion to human 


authority; and, under the plauſible pretence of 


unity and external Peace, to diſcourage liberty 


of 
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of conſcience, and free and rational examina- 
tion. But, to ſay the truth, there hath been 
too much of the determining and domineer- 
ing ſpirit in ®* moſt Chriſtian ſoeieties of every 
denomination. 

2. In all our worldly affairs and e 
with others, as we ought to act fairly, juſtly, 
and honeſtly towards every perſon, ſo more 
eſpecially ought we to behave towards thoſe 
whom we might injure with impunity, that i Is, 
without danger of being called to account for 
it in this life. To wrong the weak, the igno- 
rant, the friendleſs, the poor, the orphan, the 
-widow, the ſtranger, this is repreſented in 
-Scripture as the height of villainy. This is 
eurſing the deaf, and laying ſtumbling- blocks 
before the blind, and adding baſeneſs to wick- 
edneſs. This is practical atheiſm; it is aQ- 
ing as if we had nothing to fear, except the 
power of men; as if there were either no God, 
or, which is the ſame thing, as if there were 
neither knowledge, nor goodneſs, nor juſtice 
in the Moſt High. 19 

Some of this practical atheiſm is as com- 


mon as ſpeculative atheiſm 4 is uncommon; and 


* I wiſh I the except our OWN. 


there 
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there are many perfons guilty of theſe faults, 
more or leſs, who yet call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians, and fancy themſelves Chriſtians, and 
hope to eſcape the wrath to come by perform- 
ing ſome of the externals of religion. And 
for this reaſon the Sacred Writers are fo very 
careful in ſo many places to lay the main ſtreſs 
upon moral actions, upon charity, juſtice, ho- 
neſty, integrity, and real piety, and to declare 


that nothing can compenſate the want of vir- 


tue. ab 4 184315 

3. As nations ſubſiſt by trade, ſo trade ſub- 
ſiſts by integrity. In traffic and commerce, 
upright dealing is an indiſpenſable duty; and 
over-reaching and defrauding is a vice, as the 
Pagan Moraliſts will inform us, ſome of whom 
have laid down excellent rules upon this ſub- 
ject. So that, to apply our Saviour's words, 
If our righteouſneſs equals not the righte- 
ouſneſs of the Greeks and Romans, in vain 
do we pretend to call ourſelves Chriſtians, 

But if it be a fault to make unreaſonable 
advantages in our dealings even with thoſe who 
are upon their guard, and are ſuppoſed to be as 
ſkilful as ourſelves, . and who truſt in their own 
judgment and abilities, it is far worſe to impole 
upon the ignorant and the neceſſitous, and to 

3 E wrong 
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wrong thoſe who have a good opinion of ugg 
and place an entire confidence in us. This uns | 
generous and ungrateful behaviour 1 is what, the 
text calls, Miſleading the blinet. 
4. Of the ſame bad nature is giving wrong 
counſel and hurtful advice, knowingly and wil] 
fully, to thoſe who have an opinion of our ſupd 
-perior ſkill, and apply to us for direction. b ö 
likewiſe all diſhoneſty in offices of truſt and 
confidence. He who hath. the education, the 
inſtruction, the diſpoſal, the fortunes, and that 
affairs of others committed to him, hath .. al 
double bond, and a double obligation upon kim 
to an upright behaviour. The one is an obi, 
gation of natural and revealed Religion; th 
other may be called an obligation of Honoun 
of honour abſtracted from all religious conſide : 
rations. There ſhould be no occaſion \for ani 
religious motives:.to perſuade a man that he 
ſhould not injure his benefactor, ruin his boſom 
friend, and his friend's children, and - ſtarygy 
thoſe innocents to whom he is a kind of Dei, 
and whoſe eyes wait upon him, that he m 
give them their food in due ſeaſon. He was 
accounted honeſt, faithful, friendly, and di 
gent by thoſe who entruſted him ; they loved 


Honoured, and * him. To uſe. them 
d _ 
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baſely i is a double fault, and a fault which: ſe- 
veral perſons would abhor, even from a mere 
principle of honour, who yet are little influ- 
enced by religion. As in our dealings with 
men, to return good for evil is the ſublimeſt 
degree | of virtue to which human nature can 
ſcend ; ſo to return evil for good is the vileſt 
epravity into which it can ſink. | 
F. To take bad tourſes, to keep bad compa» 
ny, to be vitious amongſt the vitious, diſſolute 
amongſt the diſſolute, this is confeſſedly a great 
ault. But yet there is a greater, which is to 
eek out the weak, the young, the ignorant, 
he unwary, the unſteadfaſt, to inſtill bad 
rinciples into them, to entice them to fin, to 
Iraw them into temptation, to ſpoil an honeſt 
liſpoſition, to ſeduce an innocent mind, to rob 
n unſpotted perſon of virtue, of honour, and 
eputation, of peace of mind, of a quiet con- 
ence, and perhaps of all happineſs preſent 
nd future. This is not an ordinary offence ; 
is to be agents and aſſiſters to the Devil, and 
do his work, and imitate his example. It is 
crime attended with this terrible circumſtance, 
at even repentance itſelf can be attended with 
o ſuitable reparation to the injured perſon. 
le who robs another of his money may repay 
Vor. I. = "4 
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it; and he who ſlanqders and falſely accuſes an- 
other, may do him public juſtice by owning 


the offence ; but he who corrupts the mind 
and the manners of another, can make him no 
compenſation. 

Of the ſame ſort of crime they are guilt 
who employ their time and their abilities, given 
them for far other ends, in writing looſe and 
prophane books, in contriving and ſtudying to 
do all the miſchief that they can, in all times 
and in all Places, to poiſon preſent and future 
generations, and to work iniquity even when 
they are in the grave. 

We have ſeen what is the moral, ſpiritual 


and enlarged ſenſe of making the blind to 
wander out of the way, and by what behaviour 
we may be guilty of this iniquity. The faults 


which we have pointed out, like other vices, 


have their oppoſite virtues, which we ought to 


practiſe and cultivate, 
If curſed be he that maketh the blind to 
wander out of the way, then by the rule of 


contraries, bleſſed is he who can ſay with Job, 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 


yy 


lame. 
In general, we are obliged, as men, as mem- 
bers of ſociety, a8 Chriſtians, to brotherly al- 
85 fection, 
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ſection, and charity; in particular, we are obliged 
to give good advice to thoſe who want it, and are 
willing to receive it, to uſe thoſe well who con- 
ſide in us, to aſſiſt thoſe who are diſtreſſed and 
helpleſs, to abſtain from all appearance of evil, 
to give no offence, to ſet a good example to our 
domeſtics, to the young and the ignorant ; for 
as an ingenious Pagan writer obſerves, the 
greateſt reverence 1s due to children, and nothing 
indecent ſhould be ſaid or done before them; 
and when opportunities preſent themſelves, we 
ſhould be kind to thoſe from whom we have the 
leaſt to expect by way of return, and who have no- 
thing to give us, but their prayers and their love ; 
and yet theſe are no mean and contemptible re- 
compenſes. Affection and gratitude is all that 
we can give to God, and it is always favourably 
accepted by him. We ſhould imitate him in 
this, and account a thankful heart to be a ſuffi- 
cient payment for the ſmall good offices and 
courteſies, which we can beſtow upon our in- 
feriors. Suppoſe even this recompenſe ſhould 
tail, yet, as our Lord aſſures us, Bleſſed is he 
who doeth theſe things; for he ſhall be recom 
penſed at the reſurrection of the Juſt, 
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It came to paſs that God did tempt Araki and 
ſaid, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon Iſaac, 
whom thou loveft, and get thee into the land of 
| Moriah, and Mer him there for a Zur ni- 


N 


33 comparing the Old and the New Teſta- l 

ment together, it appears very plainly that ro | 

the former is accompliſhed in the latter, that it - if 

centers in Chriſt, as in the Meſſias, that he was 1 

foretold from the beginning, as the perſon who l 

ſhould cure the evils which ſin had introduced, | 
and reſtore fallen man to a ſtate of TN 

and immortality. 

He was to be the ſeed of the woman, -thet 
ſon of Eve, of the family of Seth, of Noah, 
of Shem, and of Abraham, of Abraham the 
father of the faithful, and one of the greateſt 
Cs: 45 e 
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cond converſation which he .had with the 


- miraculouſly in his favour, and ſhe was reſtored 
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perſons, and the moſt favoured of God, of to 
any of the Worthies recorded in the Old Teſ- de! 
—_— | 
The firſt revelation made to Abraham, of an- 
which we are informed, was when he was the 


| ſeventy-five years old, after he had been long Ii ſo 


married, and had no children, his wife Sarah ear 
being barren. He was ordered to leave his 4 
home, and to go to another country. The | hac 
Lord ſaid to Abraham, Get thee out of thy i pri 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy O. 
father's houſe, unto a land that I will ſhew the 
thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, iſ reſc 
and I will bleſs thee, and make thy name he ] 
great, and thou ſhalt be a bleſſing. And I wilt I "cu 


bleſs them that bleſs thee, and curſe him that 1 
curſeth thee; and in thee ſhall all families of the mile 


earth be bleſſed. With this divine order Abra- nun 
ham inſtantly complied. 

When he was in the land of Canaan, God firm 
appeared to him again, and ſaid, Unto thy 
ſeed will I give this land. This is the ſe- . 


Lord. 
| Afterwards he went into Egypt, W his 
wife was taken from him: but God interpoſed 


to 
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to him. This was a third particular Na 


dence, or divine manifeſtation. 
Again, a fourth time God appeared to him, 


and ſaid, All the land which thou ſeeſt, to 


thee will I give it, and to thy ſeed for ever; 
ſo that if a man can number the duſt of the 
earth, then ſhall thy ſeed alſo be numbered. 

After this, Lot who was his nephew, and 
had been his companion in his travels, was taken 
priſoner by four kings: but Abraham with his 
own domeſtics, and a -few friends, fought with 
the victorious army, and overthrew it, and 
reſcued the priſoners; and this ſignal victory 
he had all imaginable reaſon to aſcribe to a par- 
ticular providence, 

Then God appeared to him again, and pro- 
miſed him a ſon, whoſe offspring ſhould be as 
numerous as the ſtars of heaven. At the ſame 
time God made a covenant with him, and con- 
firmed it by figns and viſions, and revealed to 
him ſome things which ſhould befall his poſte- 
rity. 

After this, when his ſon "Wn was born, 
and he was ninety-nine years old, -and Sarah 
ninety, God revealed himſelf to him, and 
promiſed him a ſon by Sarah, even Iſaac, who 


Was to be the heir of Abraham and of all 
C + _ God's 
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* God's promiſes. At the ſame time the cere- i hov 
1 mony of circumciſion was inſtituted. 05:4 rea 
| | | Afterwards, the inhabitants of Sodom were 4 
| miraculouſly deſtroyed; and Lot was miracu- ſWſ on! 
| i louſly ſaved, partly for the ſake of Abraham, to in 
. whom Lot had the happineſs of being nearly re- N app 
ſl lated. . God would not puniſh thoſe wicked was 
[ cities before he had acquainted Abraham with | why 
| | his deſign, Abraham made ſupplication to God WU to. 
1 in their behalf, with a view to the family of thir 
| | Lot; and God granted him more than he pro- © trar 
6 miſed, and protected his friends and relations to | 
+ from the general ruin. de 
0 | Abraham once again had his wiſe taken from was 
N | | him, and reſtored to him by a miraculous in- har 
it terpoſition. e Ms: 
1 Then Ifaac was born to Abraham, according Ii at 
i to the promiſe of God, and Iſhmael and THE: feel 
mother Hagar were fent away. it f. 
Nter all theſe favours, and theſe Weine reve- / 


lations, God commanded Abraham to ſacrifice full 
his only and his beloved ſon Iſaac. Abraham for 
obeyed, and would have put the command in I anx 
execution, if God had not interpoſed. On WL © 
this account his faith is highly extolled in ane 
Scripture ; and juitly, if we conſider, firſt, 
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how hard the trial was; and, ſecondly, how 


reaſonable the obedience was. 

As to the firſt; Iſaac was his only child, his 
only ſon by his wife; for his ſon Iſhmael was 
in a manner loſt to him, and ſent by divine 
appointment to dwell in another land. Iſaac 
was given to him by a miracle in his old age, 


which muſt have greatly increaſed his affection 
to him. He had probably never done any 


thing to diſoblige his father, but on the con- 
trary had been good and dutiful. This ſon was 


to be ſuddenly taken from him by death, and 


by a violent death; and what was harder, he 


was to be preſent at it; and what was ſtill 
harder, he was to be the executioner. How 
difficult it muſt be for a parent to perform an 


act of this kind, is what every one may eaſily 


feel and i imagine, and it wants no words to ſet 


it forth. | 
Abraham took his ſon, and departed with a 
full reſolution to do as he was ordered; and 
for three days together he underwent all the 
anxiety and diſtraction which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have filled his heart upon this ſevere trial 
and cruel occaſion. | 


We read in Hiſtory of parents, wks; Vil | 


Generals or Magiſtrates, put their own ſons 
= to 
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to death for tranſgreſſing military laws, or for 
rebellion ; and preferred the love of their coun- 
try, of impartiality, of juſtice, and of diſ- 


cipline, to natural affection. But in this hard 


conflict they had popularity, reputation, fame, 


glory, and, perhaps, pride and a rigid ſeverity 
of temper to ſupport them, and to ſubdue the 


tender paſſions. Abraham had the higheſt 


degree of natural affection to overcome. 
Laſtly, his only ſon was alſo the very per- 


ſon to whom God had ſolemnly promiſed ſig - 


nal bleſſings and a numerous poſterity; ſo that 


the former promiſes and the laſt command 


ſeemed directly to contradict each other, and 


conſequently might have ſtaggered a leſs con- 


firmed piety than that of Abraham, and have 
made another parent, if he had been ſo tried, 
unwilling to obey, and inclined to ſuppoſe 


either that there was ſome deluſion in the reve- 


3 or that he did not rightly underſtand 


He would have choſen to ſave his ſon, 
4 to ſacrifice his faith. Yet Abraham 85 faith 


was as reaſonable as it was eminent. £41 
For, firſt, he had, as we nd befactta 
ths and familiar intercourſe with God, and fre- 


quent experience of the nature of revelations, 
5 and 
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and ſo knew, beyond a poſſibility of doubting, 
that the command came from God. - 
He was ordered to go with his ſon to 
the land of Moriah, a land where there were. 
many mountains, and ta offer up his ſon upon 
one particular mountain which God would 
ſhew him. On the third day he came within 
ſight of it, and diſtinguiſhed it from the reſt; 
which muſt have been by ſome divine indica- 
tion, perhaps by a cloud or a fire appearing upon 
it. So this was a new. revelation to him that 
God required of him this act of obedience. 
He therefore concluded that God would pro- 


vide ſome method to reconcile this cruel com- 


mand with his goodneſs and with his promiſes. 
And this method could be no other than to 
raiſe up Iſaac, and to reſtore him to a ſecond 
life. Upon this ſuppoſition the immorality | 
and the cruelty of killing a ſon would be re- 
moved, and the death of Iſaac would be only 
a ſhort ſleep followed by a reſurrection. Abra- 
ham, ſays the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, offered up his ſon, accounting, or 
reaſoging with himſelf, that God was able to 
raiſe. him from the dead. He conſidered that 
God had given him this ſon by a miracle, and 
thence he Juſtly concluded that God could re- 


1 5 ſtore f 
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| ſtore him again to life by a miracle. This 
was an eminent degree of faith and reliance, 


and the more ſo becauſe there had been no 


example of a reſurrection from the beginning 
of the world, and alſo becauſe Iſaac was to be 
a ſacrifice, and his dead body was to be con- 


ſumed in the fire, and reduced to aſhes; ſo 
that the reſtoration of his ſon, after ſuch a total 


change and diſſipation, was as great a miracle 


as could be conceived. 


By faith, ſays the Author of the Epiſtle to 


the Hebrews, by faith Abraham offered up 
Iſaac, accounting that God was able to raiſe 
him up even from the dead; * from whence he 
alſo received him in a figure. That is; Abra- 
ham was perſuaded that God could raiſe his 
ſon from the dead; and according to his faith 


it was Gone unto him; 8 ad Wk receive him 


raiſed 
* he ata %) iy 3 ivoH. Duo. 


4 This J take, with Grotius and ſome other e to | 


be the true ſenſe of the place; though Tillotſon, Clarke, 
Whitby, a and many more, refer it to Iſaac's conception and 


birth. The verb bene far more naturally implies Abra- 


ham's bringing away his ſon ſafe and ſound, than receiving 
him when he was born. And beſides, the birth of Iſaac is 
not ſo proper a type of reſurredtion, as his deliverance was. 
His birth from parents who were ſuperannuated, and as it 
were dead, was rather an image of a creation than of a reſur- 
rection. Add to this, that the Aorift inoicel:, put for the 


Pluſqua 


recetved 
reaſonin 
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raiſed up from the dead, raiſed in a figurative 
ſenſe, when the ſentence of his death was 
recalled, and when he brought him away from 
the altar. This was a plain and ſtriking image 
and repreſentation. of a real death and of a 
real reſurrection. 

Thus have we gone n 5 3 
N this remarkable hiſtory; and the following 
important uſes may be made of it. 

Firſt, We learn from it the true nature of 
faith, of that practical and active faith which 
N recommends us to the favour of God. 

Secondly, If we inquire what was the de- 
7 ſign of God in this tranſaction, we may plainly 
diſcern that it was not only to make Abraham 
an illuſtrious example of faith and obedience, 


g but to foretel the death and reſurrection of our 
F Lord, and to make Iſaac a lively type and re- 
preſentation of Jeſus Chriſt. 

5 As to the firſt, there is not perhaps any point 
o of divinity which hath been and which is more 
7 miſtaken and miſrepreſented than the doctrine 
. and the nature of Chriſtian faith; and this 
vill appear by comparing theſe falſe and weak 
18 


Pluſquam perfectum, is ſomewhat harſh ; and that the tenſe, he 
received is preferable to he had received, if the context and the 
reaſoning will bear it, as moſt certainly they will. 


and 
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and fanatical notions of faith with the faith of 
Abraham. | 

One error is to conſider faith as a mere aſſu- 
rance and firm perſuaſion ariſing from no 
ſuitable evidence and no ſufficient reaſon, but 
from feelings, from an inward illumination 
and an irreſiſtible impulſe and operation of the 
Spirit. 

This is a faith which muſt be uſeleſs to all, 
except the poſſeſſor, ſince he can neither prove 
the reaſonableneſs of his own belief to others, 
nor bring them over to his ſentiments by any 
proper motives. And as this faith depends 
only upon imagination, ſo when the imagina- 
tion flags, or takes a new turn, or the in- 
ward light waxes dim, the faith is gone, 
having no ſolid ſupport. And in fact it ap- 
pears from their own confeſſions that ſuch En- 
thuſiaſts paſs alternately from one extreme to 
another, fometimes fully aſſured, ſometimes 
doubting or diſbelieving, now carried up to 
heaven, and then ſinking down into the deep, 
and recling to and fro like drunkards. | | 

The faith of Abraham, as we have ſeen, 
was not of this kind. It was grounded upon 
long, and repeated, and miraculous experience, 
upon the teſtimony of his own ſenſes, upon 


; numerous 


| 


es 
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numerous revelations made to him, and upon 
the veracity, the omnipotence, and -the good- 
neſs of God. 
Another error concerning faith is to lay more 
ſtreſs upon believing than upon good works, to 
exalt faith and to depreſs morality. The faith 
of theſe perſons is a bold and a confident per- 
ſuaſion that they are favourites of God and of 
Chriſt, and certain of ſalvation; and this, ac- 
cording to them, is the principal part of reli- 
gion, though the Scriptures plainly aſſure us 
that this is a moſt incomplete and erroneous 
notion of true faith, that faith without works 
is a mere nothing, that Abraham was juſtified 
by works ; not indeed by legal. works, or ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, yet by works of 
righteouſneſs, by an unſhaken reliance on 
divine promiſes of bleſſings not to be expected 
in the common courſe of things, and by rea- 
dily complying with a divine command of a 
ſingular kind, altogether oppoſite to the inno- 
cent paſſions, and to the imperious force of 
natural affection. | 5 
Another falſe notion of faith is, that faith 
is a blind ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding and 
of the ſenſes to the haughty deciſions of - a 


Church, which abſurdly calls herſelf the Ro- 


man 
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man Catholic Church, which ſcorns to prove 
her doctrines except firſt by affirmations, and 
then by blows. She requires of her children 


that they ſhould ſacrifice reaſon to faith, and 


humbly believe whatſoever ſhe propoſes ; and 
this is the unavoidable conſequence of her 
chim to infallibility, and - of thoſe im- 
poſſible or unintelligible doctrines which in 


dark, ignorant, and corrupted ages were adopt- 


ed by her, and ſanctified with the venerable 
name of Myſteries. Theſe, as they are di- 
rectly contrary to common ſenſe, can never be 
received, unleſs common ſenfe be firſt treated 
as a proud, rebellious ſubject, and a dangerous 
foe to religion, The faith of Abraham was 
not of this abſurd kind. He readily ſubmitted 
to the will and to the orders of God, becauſe 
he was ſatisfied and convinced that God -was 
able to reconcile his preſent command with his 


former promiſes, and to make an ample re- 


compenſe both to him and to his ſon. 

Hence we may form to- ourſelves a right 
notion of true, active, practical Chriſtian 
faith. 


God hath made to us by his Son; it is a belief 
entertained upon juſt grounds; it is a belicf 
of a future ſtate of retribution, and more par- 

ticularly 


It is a belief of the revelation which 
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ticularly. of the rewards promiſed to the obe- 
dient; and it is a belief ſhewing itſelf by doing ; 
that which is good, and by abſtaining from that 
which is evil. When the preſent temptations 
to ſin are ſtrong and urgent, and yet are over- 
come by faith, then it is that faith appears to 
the moſt advantage, and ſhines in its brighteſt 
ſplendor ; then he who performs an act of duty 
which is difficult and irkſome, is a true child 
of Abraham, and a diſciple of Chriſt ; and he 


who facrificeth a favourite vice, 1s as if he ſacri- 


ficed a favourite ſon. Thus faith is a victory 


not over our ſenſes and our reaſon, but over our 

irregular affections, and turbulent paſſions. This 

is faith, the faith which the Seriptures recom- - 

mend : other faith beſides this they know not, 

but reject with diſdain, as bypoczitical, ynpro- 

litable, falſe and dead. | 
The misfortune is, that they who entertain 


enthuſiaſtical notions of faith, in. oppoſition to 


human reaſon, are not to be reaſoned with to 

any purpoſe. No impreſſion can be made upon 

ſuch a mind; no light can diſpel ſuch darkneſs. 
Secondly ; If we inquire what was the 

gn of God in thus tempting or trying Abfa- 

ham, we may plainly diſcern that it was 

valy to make this Patriarch an illuſtrious and a 
Vor, D laſting 
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laſting example of faith and * but to 
foretell the death and reſurrection of our 82. 
viour, and i in Iſaac to exhibit a lxely type and 
repreſentation . 

The reſemblance between Iſaac and Chril, 
continued through a great variety of circum- 
ſtances, is extremely ſingular and ſtriking, and 
not to be accounted for, except by a divine de- 
ſign and foreappointment, as will manifeſtly * 


pear by taking a diſtin& view of it. 
The birth of Iſaac was ' miraculous and con- 


trary to the common courſe of nature : ' fo was 
the birth of Chriſt ; and i in Ayr the reſemblance on 
was ſingular. y kin, 
The birth of Iſaac was foretold and promiſed I 
by God himſelf : ſo was the birth of LO de- and 
clared before by the Angel. a - 
e 


Iſaac had his name given to him before he 
was born: God ſaid to Abraham, Sarah {hall . 
bear thee a ſon, and thou ſhalt call his name typi 


Iſaac. In like manner the Angel ſaid to Mary, ; It 
Thou ſhalt bring forth! a ſon, and call his name the t 
Jeſus. noun 
„The word Thaac ſignifies laughter or "jon the a 
which name was given him, not only becauſe law, 
Abraham and Sarah had laughed when the oo” 

ard 


promiſe was made to them, but alſo 0 on avcoun 
Fl [ 
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of the joy which he cauſed to them at his birth, 
and as he was to be a public bleſſing to all na- 
tions, and in him the great promiſes of God 


were to be fulfilled. So the word Jeſus ſigni- 


fies Saviour, and the tidings of his birth were 
tidings of great Joy; Rink was to be to all 
people. i har 5. | 
Iſaac is called the _ F420 nk the beloved of 
his father ; a title afterwards moſt peculiarly ap- 
propriated to Chriſt, the "gs and the 
beloved ſon of God. 
Abraham offered nds 8 fon; as God af 
terwards gave: up bis nd: fon to die for man- 
kind. 25 bas ©1560 | 
Iſaac was an emblem of Chriſt in his Jdeidh 
and reſurrection; and in this there is that dif- 


ference which ought to be between the type and 


the perſon repreſented, between the ſhadow and 
the ſubſtance ;, for Iſaac died figuratively and 
typically, but Chriſt died truly and really. 

[faac for the ſpace of three days, that is, from 
the time that tlie command of God was pro- 
nounced, to the time when he was laid upon 
the altar, may be conſidered as dead, dead by 
law, .and by the ſentence paſfed upon him ; and 
when he was releaſed by a ſecond command, 
he aroſe figuratively, and was reſtored to life 

bw. again. 
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again. So Chriſt was for three days in the 
ſtate of the dead, and on the third e to 


life. 15 
Abraham took the wood for has: LEY 


fering, and laid it upon Iſaac, who carried it 
to the place where he was to be ſacrificed, and 
E he was bound and lifted up, and laid upon 

The like eircumſtances are obſervable in 


Chain bearing - his croſs. 


As the moſt clear and . expreſs des « 
the Meſſias was made to Abraham ; ſo the moſt 
expreſs and lively type of the Meſſias that we 


meet with in all the Old Teſtament, was Abras | 


ham's offering up. his ſon: and as St. Jerom 
tells us from an ancient and conſtant tradition 
of the Jews, the mountain in Moriah where 
Abraham was commanded to ſacrifice Iſaac, was 
Mount Calvary, the very ſpot where our Lord 
alſo was crucified and offered up for us + - 

Our Saviour is repreſented conſtantly in the 
New Teſtament as offering up himſelf not only 


a a ſacrifice, but a willing ſacrifice, and laying 


down his life not by conſtraint, but of his own 
accord. We may conjecture that Iſaac alſo was 
in this reſpe& a type of Chriſt, and that he wil 
lingly + ſubmitted to the command of God, 
TE & Tillotſon. ? 
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though not without thoſe fears, and that dejec- 


tion which are incident to human nature. The 
account which we have of this tranſaction is very 


conciſe; but as Iſaac was old enough, and ſtrong 


enough to carry the wood for the burnt- offering, 


and as it appears not that he endeavoured to 
fave himſelf by reſiſtance or by flight, and as it, 
can hardly be ſuppoſed that Abraham would kill 
him without firſt informing him of God's com- 
mand, and reminding him of the folly of attempt- 


ing to diſobey it, and giving him hopes of being 


reſtored again to life and'to his father, we may 
ſuppoſe that Abraham made uſe of all proper mo- 


tives to induce him to reſignation and ſubmiſſion, 
and that Iſaac behaved himſelf. dutifully and 


piouſly on this ſevere occaſion, + 
* Joſephus, who had no notion that Iſaac 


was a type of the Meſſias, yet led by the cir- 
cumſtances, and by the probability of the thing, 


introduces Abraham, exhorting his ſon to reſign 
himſelf to the will of God, and Iſaac comply- 
ing with great ſedateneſs and generoſity of mind, 
and makes the heroic virtue of the ſon equal to 
that of the father, And an ancient f Chriſtian 
Writer, who was contemporary with the Apoſ⸗ 


tles, hath made the ſame remark, 
* Antiq. i. 13, | 
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Clemens, Epiſt. i. § 31, | 
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When Abraham was upon the point of ſa- 
erifieing his ſon, the Angel of the Lord came and 


prevented him: when Chriſt had been the ap- 
pointed time in the grave, the Angel of the Lord 
came and attended upon his reſurreQion. 
Thus have we ſhewed the reſemblance between 
Iſaac and Chriſt to be ſo ſtrong and fingular, as 
to juſtify the ſuppoſition that the firſt was a type 


of the ſecond. 

That Abraham had a foreſight of the e Meſſias, 
who was to ſpring from him, and in whom all 
the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, is 
affirmed by our Saviour, when he ſays to the 
Jews ; Your father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my 
day; and he ſaw it, and was glad. And it'is 
probable that when the great tianſaction of 


offering up his ſon Iſaac was happily concluded, 
it was alſo revealed to him that this was a typical 
and figurative repreſentation of the death and 


reſurrection of the only beloved Son of God. 
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U R Lord . to be hid diſci- 
ples that there ſhould always be a mix- 
ture of good and bad men here, and that God 
would commonly ſuffer this without exerting - 
his power in immediately puniſhing the diſo- 
bedient, made uſe of a parable out of which my 
text is taken, in which he ſhews that he would 


not have the tares, that is, wicked perſons, rooted 
up and ſeparated from the good ſeed, from his 


own ſervants, but that he deſigned to ſuffer both 
to grow together till the harveſt, till the conſum- | 
mation of all things, and that then the ſepara- 
tion ſhould be made. 

In this parable, by the tares mixed with the 
good ſeed, we are to underſtand a mixture of. 
good and bad men, not only in the world, but 

D'4: al - 
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alſo in the Chriſtian world. By the kingdom 


of heaven is here meant the ſtate of the Goſpel, 
and the Church of Chriſt. The man who ſows 


good ſeed in his field is Chriſt who preaches 


the Goſpel to the world. The good ſeed are 
they who embrace his doctrine, and conform 
their lives to it. - Amongſt the good ſeed ſpring 


up tares, that is, wicked perſons join them- 
ſelves to his ſervants, and both thus united, 
conſtitute, or ſeem to wen one and the 


ſame ſociety. _ fs 4 Fn 
For theſe wicked perſons may be faid in one 
ſenſe not to be members, and in another ſenſe 


to be members of the Church of Chriſt. A 


Chriſtian who deliberately refuſeth to perform 
the conditions which Chriſt requires of his 
followers, and who is uſually ſelf- condemned, 


is not a true diſciple of Chriſt, and will not be 
acknowledged by him for ſuch at the laſt day. 


Chriſt is the vine, of which he is a branch, an 


unfruitful branch, whoſe end will be to be cut 


off and caſt away. 1 5 
But ſtill there is a difference, as to he pre- 
ſent ſtate, between one who 1s a bad Chriſtian, 


and one who is no Chriſtian. Whoſoever be- 


lieves in Chriſt and in his Goſpel is a Chriſtian, 
though he may be a wicked one; nor doth he 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, unleſs he apo- 
ſtatizes from the faith, and renounces the bap- 
tiſmal vow, openly or ſecretly. And the ſame 
holds true of religious ſocieties, or particular 
Churches, groſsly deficient it may be in faith 
and practice, but profeſſing I and 
as ſuch, Chriſtian Churches. 

We ſay of ſick people, Whilſt there is life 
there is hope. The ſame may be ſaid of wick- 
ed Chriſtians; for though without repentance 
and reformation their future portion will be 
worſe than that of wicked Pagans, yet whilſt 
any ſeed, whilſt any ſpark of the ſpiritual life 
remains, whilſt they believe in Chriſt, there is 
ſome hope, and there are ſome means of amend- 
ment. The fin unto death, mentioned in the 
Scriptures, ſeems to be the ſin of apoſtacy, of 
renouncing Jeſus Chriſt, and that after having 
received miraculous proofs of the truth of 
Chriſtianity. 


Apain : This parable is alſo a nen of 
the future ſtate of the Church, which hath been 


too exactly veriſied in all ages. Our Lord de- 


cares that many ſhould call themſelves Chriſ- 
tans, and hardly deſerve that name, that their 
lives or their doctrines ſhould not be conſiſtent 
with the Goſpel. This ſoon came to paſs, 
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even in the days of the Apoſtles: there Were 
then perſons who taught falſe and wicked opi- 
nions, and whoſe manners were as bad as their 
notions ; and there were others whoſe actions 
did not agree with the precepts of the Goſpel, 
which yet they nn. themſelves obliged 


to obſerve. 


Thus were Chriſtian ſocieties ſoon infected 
with perſons, whoſe principles or practices, or 


both were faulty; and this is an ev il from which 


they have never been free, That this might 
not be matter of offence to the good, and that 
they might not be tempted to ſuſpect that Chriſt 


had caſt off all care of his Church, he thought 
proper to declare that it ſhould be ſo, and that 
God for ſufficient cauſes would ſuffer it, with- 
out ſeparating the bad from the good. : 
And poſſibly for this, amongſt other reaſons 
our Saviour might permit Judas to continue 
with his Apoſtles, to teach us that if of the 


Twelve whom he had choſen, one was a Devil, 


much more was it to be expected that the 
Church in future ages ſhould have paſtors and 


teachers not better than their predeceſſor Judas 


Again: This parable intimates that in the 
Church, perſons ſhould ariſe, whoſe furious and 


blind. zeal would be hurtful to the common 
cauſe 
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eauſe. No ſooner do the tares appear, than the 
officious ſervants.of the Houſeholder defire to 
go and root them up. Whilſt Chriſtianity was 


perſecuted, the Chriſtians underwent ill uſage 


with conſtancy, patience ' and reſolution: yet 


they complained of it as of a ſcandalous abuſe 


of power, and endeavoured. to. convince' their. 


crue] adverſaries how unjuſt it was to deſtroy 
innocent people, induſtrious and peaceable ſub- 


jets, for a mere difference in religious ſenti- 


ments. But as ſoon as the ſtate of affairs was 


altered, and the Pagans could no longer oppreſs 
them, they began to take up other notions con- 
cerning compulſion, and to conſider it as a 
thing that might be good, when it was in good 


hands, Then the ſpirit of perſecution exerted 
Itſelf in the Church, and hath ever ſince con- 
tinued in various parts of the Chriſtian: world. 


This ſpirit and temper is diſcouraged in the 


parable, and we are there told that grievous 


inconveniences would follow ſuch rigorous me- 


thods. 36 2 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that God hath em- 


powered his ſervants to deſtroy all thoſe who 
ſhould teach falſe doctrines or lead irreligious 


lives, becauſe the moſt virtuous would often be 
the greateſt ſufferers. For Chriſtians being un- 
15 happily 
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happily divided into many ſects, and warm 


men of every ſect thinking themſelves the only 
orthodox believers, and ſometimes the only 
good men, if they ſhould all imagine that they 
had a call and a commiſſion to haraſs or to cut 
off the bad, deſtruction and perſecution would 
never ceaſe, and the beſt perſons would fall a 
facrifice to ignorant and outrageous zeal. . | 


It hath been a favourite doctrine with various 


Enthuſiaſts, that the Saints ought to inherit not 


only heaven, but the earth alſo; that the true 


Iſraelites have a right to plunder the wicked 
Egyptians ; that the ungodly have no pro- 
perty here below, no true title to their goods 
and chattels, and that dominion 'is founded in 
grace. "Buy ©; | 

- Thoſe perſecutors who were not mere atheiſ- 
tical hypocrites and politicians, have uſually 
been fanatical bigots, much inclined to this 


ſyſtem, and ready to put it in execution, if 
the Civil Magiſtrate did not tie * W 


hands. 
Our Lord then reſerves, for the moſt part, 


the judgment of wicked Chriftians to a future 
time, in which he will try and condemn 


them himſelf. His ſervants are introduced in 
the parable, as deſirous of being employed in 
gathering 
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gathering up the tares; but he commands then | I 
to deſiſt, leſt, ſays he, ye root up the wheat 
with them; left whilſt ye are indiſcreetly buſy 
in deſtroying bad 0 * unawares n the 
nghteous. 

No one W can. be 0 . 955 fuck an 
office, unleſs God ſhould give him a power of 
knowing the hearts of men. | Hypocriſy can 
conceal itſelf ſometimes from every eye, except 
that from which nothing is concealed.; Judas 
in all probability was like moſt other ſinners in 
this, that he became not very wicked on a ſud- 
den; yet he ſeems to have eſcaped ſuſpicion, ſo 
that when Chriſt declared to his diſciples that 
one of them ſhould betray him, they were ſur- 
priſed, and could not tell of whom he ſpake. 

And beſides; If God by his own immediate 
act, or by putting the ſword into the hands of 
lis ſervants, ſhould take ſudden - vengeance of 
al bad men, this world would not be a ſtate of 
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| 4 trial, and we ſhould be deprived of that freedom 
er WI from compulſion which attends a reaſonable 
ſervice, The motives to. obedience are now 
why more ſuited to our nature. A great and a 
e I diſtant reward is ſet before us : great, to excite 
+ our defires ; diſtant and unſeen, to exerciſe our 
4 lth, A puniſhment is threatened, ſufficient to 
. | | i 
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alarm our fears, becauſe it is dreadful, and hs 


cauſe we know not how ſoan it may overtake 
the offender; but it is not immediately inflicted, 
and therefore it forceth not, it only difluades. 

Add to this that the good and the bad are ſo 


| Intermixed, ſo cloſely. united by worldly de- 
pendences, that they cannot be ſeparated, here, 


and the ruin of the one would be the ruin of 
both. There are and there always have been 
many perſons in Chriſtian: countries, Who if 
their opinions and actions were tried by the 


rules of the Goſpel, muſt of neceſſity be deemed 


very bad Chriſtians, and yet on other account 
are uſeful in their ſeveral ſtations, who have 


abilities, induſtry, learning, knowledge and ex- 


perience, who have {kill in arts and ſciences, in 
commerce, in war, in politics, who have vari- 


dus qualities, which make them profitable, not 
only to their friends and families, but to the 


public. Such perfons may ſo far conduee to 


the temporal proſperity of the nation to which 


they belong, that without a miracle it could 
not ſubfiſt, if they were all cut off. For the 
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mit ſuch perſons to paſs their days with them, 
and with them to enjoy the common in 
of providence. 5 

Our Saviour then hath given his Seivants no 
power to deftroy others, or to oppreſs them, 
under pretence that they corrupt the doctrines 
of the Goſpel, or live not ſuitably to all its 
precepts. But we muſt not hence ſuppoſe that 


neither the Church nor the State ought to Dave | 
juriſdiction over Chriſtians. © i - 


Civil - Magiſtrates have the 1word acme 
to them, to execute wrath upon evil-doers, to 
puniſh the tranſgreſſors of the juſt laws of ſo- 
ciety. Theſe powers they poſſeſſed before the 
Goſpel was preached, and ttieſe powers are 
neither diminiſhed nor increaſed 10 the Chriſ 
tian religion. 

As to a national Geh! it is a 2 ſo- 


ciety of perſons profeſſing themſelves the ſer- 


vants of Chriſt, and promiſing to believe his 


doctrines, to obey his precepts; and to live a- 


cording to the drrections 2 in * 
Goſpel. * 836 

No perſon G0 0 to be it by ele 
to enter into this ſociety, or to continue in it. 
non poſſunt. Satius eſt autem prodeſſe malis propter bonds, 
quam bonis deeſſe propter malos. Seneca, De Benef. iv. 28. 
| If 
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If any one likes it not, let him = out; if ve! 
be weary of it, let him depart. ix a | 
wants no unwilling ſubj ea. 
Chriſtian ſocieties have no right to require | 
other terms of communion, in points of faith 
and practice, than thoſe which are contained 
in the Goſpel : but thoſe they ought to wee ] 
and with thoſe they cannot diſpenſe, . ut 1 
Chriſtian ſocieties, like all other lawful, * ö 
cieties, ſeem to have in themſelves an inherent +1 
right of diſcipline, a right of admoniſhing, cen 
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; ſuring, and expelling ſcandalous and 2 
| ent members. How far it may be expedient or} 
F practicable to exert this authority, ſeems to be 
| a thing of a variable nature, and amen upon 
i circumſtances. 22 70 Fri a 
1 In the firſt ages of the Church; ban; Chrif 
1 -tians were few in number, compared - with 
4 | their adverſaries the Jews and the Pagans with 1 
1 whom they dwelt, they exerciſed this juriß 
8 diction amongſt themſelves upon, openly wich e f 
| and impenitent brethren. It behoved them fy 
| to do, on prudential accounts, to keep up the 1 


A character in the world, and not to ſuffer the 
ſocieties to be a rendezvous and a refuge for 
profligate people, who would come in as vo | 


| * Grotius ad Luc. vi. 22, - 43 
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to calumniate them, or as cheats to eat them up 
and to live upon their charitable contributions, 
or as deceivers to teach them falſe doctrines, 
ind to ſow diſſenſion amongſt them. | 

But now that Chriſtianity i is the national re- 
gion, numberleſs impediments ariſe, which 
all not permit us to call openly to account all 
penly wicked Chriſtians, to rebuke them and 
o caſt them out. 1 5 

As we cannot for many AI execute this 
udgment univerſally and impartially, ſo there 
re conſiderations which may make us content= 
d to be as we are. . 

For firſt, in Chriſtian countries where the 
hurch and the State are connected together, 
e laws of the land have taken a tincture from 
he laws of the Goſpel, and moſt of the notori- 
us crimes, condemned by the Chriſtian religion, 
re alſo condemned and ſhould be puniſhed by 
he Civil Government, as injurious to ſociety. 
Secondly, very wicked and ſcandalous Chriſ- 
ans loſe their Chriſtian rights and privileges, 
ll they recover them by amendment; and in 
| our public acts of devotion, we do in effect 
eclare impenitent offenders to have no ſhare i in 
he promiſes of the Goſpel. 


Vor, I. 8 ENS Thirdly, 


Thirdly, ſuch 1 uſually withdraw and da 


cut themſelves off from Chriſtian ſociety and ou 
public worſhip, and ſeldom appear in religious lif 
aſſemblies, unleſs perhaps to qualify thernſelves he 
for a-place. ſux 


Many perſons have thought that it would be ho! 
an excellent ſcheme to make all people con- 


form to one and the ſame religious ſyſtem ; and tur 
then, ſaid they, there would be no need for a ſide 
toleration, which only ſerves to keep up faction 


and ſchiſm. But the thing is as impracticable MW wh. 
as it is wicked. They who would compel nate 
men to this uniformity by burning Infidels and bpreſ 
Heretics, have as little fkill in making of Chriſ- MW lm 
tians, as thoſe cheats who undertake to make rene 
gold, by mixing baſe metals with a miraculous they 
powder, and melting them down in a furnace. more 

Conſider thoſe parts of the Chriftian world not 
where there hath been only one Religion, poſtr 
called abfurdly enough the Roman Catholic I and 
Church, ſupported by a falſe Moſes and a falſe ¶ preſſ 
Aaron, that is, by the Prince and by the Inqui- ¶ ſome 
ſition. In ſuch places every inhabitant hath ſome: 
uſually called himſelf a good Catholic; and hand: 
woe to him if he did not. But this Catholic I ceive 
hath often been an Atheiſt, a Deiſt, a Jew, a I ri 


— a Pagan, Who hath paſſed his 
| days 
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days in diſſimulation. And if, as ſome ingeni- 
ous men have ſaid, the worſt hereſy is a wicked 
life, there hath been no ſmall number of ſuch 


heretics in ſuch countries, where ignorance and 


ſuperſtition is often accompanied with a moſt 
horrible profligacy of manners. | 

We may obſerve farther that from the mix- 
ture of good and bad men, there are ſeveral con- 
ſiderable advantages ariſing to both. 

Why do the wicked eſcape with impunity ? 
why do they flouriſh?' why are they ſo fortu- 
nate? why is piety ridiculed and ſcorned, op- 
prefſed and perſecuted ? Theſe complaints are 
almoſt as old as mankind, and they have been 


renewed from age to age; and yet, ſo far as 


they ſuppoſe that the wicked generally enjoy 
more happineſs than the righteous, they are 
not juſt and well grounded, but the peeviſh ex- 
poſtulations of good men at unguarded hours, 
and when their minds were ruffled: and op- 
preſſed with grief. For the truth is this; 
ſometimes vice and ſometimes virtue WN 
ſometimes the beſt men are delivered into the 


hands of the ungodly, and ſometimes theſe re- 


ceive their due puniſhment. But in general the 


righteous and the wicked are equally expoſed 


to the calamities and afflictions to which man 
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is born; with this difference however, that 
although power and wealth may ſeem to fall 
moſt to thoſe who - deſerve. them | leaſt, yet 
goodneſs is more frequently accompanied with 
peace of mind, health, reputation, and the 
neceſſaries of life than vice, and therefore hath 
the advantage over it even in this world. True 
it is that wickedneſs is not at preſent attended 
with all the inconveniences which it ought to 
ſuffer, if there were no ſtate beſides this; but 
we have already mentioned ſeveral reaſons for 
which God doth not immediately viſit, the diſ- 
obedient, and ſome conveniences which the 
good experience, by dwelling with them * and 
we will proceed to ſhew that from this mix- 
ture of both, many advantages ariſe to both. 
The oppreſſions and perſecutions. which 
righteous ſometimes endure, and, the ill ; uſage, 
more or leſs, which they. frequently. receive 
from the wicked, cannot be denied to be in 


ſome reſpects no ſmall inconveniences; and yet 
theſe very inconveniences muſt. be acknow- 
ledged * proper trials of virtue, which appears to 


the beſt * when it ſtruggles with difh- 


4 i 
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culties; and a good man thus proved and over- 
coming all oppoſition is often of ſingular ſer- 
vice to mankind ; his reputation and its influ- 
ence continue through following ages, and 
allure many to imitate thoſe excellent qualities 
which they muſt admire. | 

Upon the ſuppoſition that this were our only 
ſtate, the low and afflicted condition of righte- 


ous perſons would be a formidable objeQtion to 


a wiſe and gracious Providence; and he who 
ſhould diſtinguiſh himſelf by an adherence to 
virtue, might then juſtly expect to be ſo far 
diſtinguiſhed by his Maker from the vitious 
crowd, as to be permitted, without much pain 
and forrow, to paſs his few days, til] he re- 
turned to that everlaſting ſilence and inſenſibi- 
ity whence he was called. 

But if there be a life after this, and various 
degrees of happineſs for thoſe who do well, 
and greater favours for ſuffering virtue than ſor 
virtue which hath not been ſo tried, ſuch tempo- 
ral evils are without queſtion, though irkſome 
for the preſent, yet upon the whole expedient 
and profitable. Upon this tuppoſition, a wife 
man weighing the loſs and the gain, would be 
willing to obtain the higheſt places in the 
kingdom of heaven, and in order to obtain 


2 them 


| thoſe with whom they converle, ; and over 
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them would not refuſe to be both almoſt and 


altogether ſuch an one as St. Paul was, not ex- un 
cepting his bonds. ar 
| Much proſperity is ſo often obſerved to pro- th 
Guce in the human mind a careleſſneſs about lel 
the future ſtate, and an immoderate love of the of 
preſent, that perhaps the greateſt calamity in 
which can befall a man, is never to have had a go 
calamity. But hardſhips and troubles often ſin 
awake men out of this ſtupid and dangerous ſhe 
ſecurity, and the unkindneſs of the world will pie 
teach them to ſet their affections upon better an 
objects. The ſame is true of Chriſtian ſocie- tro, 
ties“: A decay of faith, and a corruption of IS 
manners have been the unhappy fruits of the terc 
peace and plenty which they have enjoyed, and cafii 
they have ſeldom been more religious than when I he 
in a low and oppreſſed condition. not 
| Beſides theſe trials, there are other tempta- to ! 
tions, leſs violent indeed, but perhaps not leſs as v 


dangerous, to which the good are expoſed by dign 
dwelling amongſt the bad in Chriſtian coun- bleſf; 
tries, and in peaceable times. Irreligious per- 
ſons will endeavour to corrupt the minds of 


* Euſe is, H. E. viii. 1. 
| _ whom 
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whom they have any authority ; they will 
upon all occaſions diſcourage and ridicule piety 
and probity: for if the good delight in ſerving 


their Father who is above, the wicked are not 


leſs diligent and leſs pleaſed in doing the work 
of their Father who is below. Theſe trials and 
inconveniences have alſo their uſe; they give 
good men an opportunity of teſtifying their 
ſincerity and their conſtancy, which could not 
ſhew themſelves to the ſame advantage, if im- 
piety and immorality were accounted infamous 
and deteſtable, and obliged to conceal themſelves 


from public view, 


Again; The good, by their unavoidable | IN. 


tercourſe with the bad, may often bg the oc- 


caſion of reclaiming them, thoſe at leaſt in 
whom ſhame and ſelfereproof and reaſon are 


not quite extinguiſhed. Good example allures 
to imitation, and virtue is catching as well 
as vice. There is in goodneſs an inſeparable 
dignity and decency ; there are alſo many 
bleſſings, which by the ordinary courſe of 
events and by the divine providence attend an 
inoffenſive and upright behaviour. They who 
have departed from righteouſneſs, but not ſo 
far as to fall into the extremes of vice, have 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing this, and by 


2 4 ſeeing 
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ſeeing it they ſometimes become ſenſible of 
their error and loſs, and ſeriouſſy wiſh that 
they were alſo in the favour of God. Theſe 
honeſt deſires may be to them the beginning of 
wiſdom, and the forerunners of amendment. 
What an unſpeakable advantage is this, both 
to thoſe who are reſcued from eternal deſtrue- 


tion, and to thoſe who are the bleſſed inſtru- 


ments of ſaving their ſouls, and of turning 


them from ſin to righteouſneſs! What an 


honour is it to be an uſeful ſervant, and a good 
ſteward in God's family, and even a fellow- 
labourer with Jeſus Chriſt ? 

Laſtly, The good by dwelling amongſt the 
wicked have an opportunity of obſerving the 
pernicious nature, and the ſad conſequences of 
vice. This will appear to be no inconſiderable 
advantage, if we take notice that even they 
who have long continned in well doing, much 


more young perſons who have contracted no 
habits of obedience, may ſtand in need of va- 
rious motives to conſtancy and perſeverance in 


time of temptation. Of theſe motives few 
ſeem to be more forcible than the unhappy ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances of theſe profligate 
and notorious ſinners, who have a body 
enfeebled and worn out with intemperance, 

an 
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an underſtanding ſunk beneath the capacity of a 
brute, a taſte altogether depraved and vitiated, a 
mind tormented with furious paſſions, the ſeat 
of hopes which are diſappointed, of deſires which 
cannot be ſatisfied, and of fears which are juſt 
and well-grounded. The perſon who carries 
about with him this wretched mixture of 1in 
and miſery, is a dreadful and deteſtable example 
of folly, a living argument againſt iniquity, 
and an unwilling preacher of righteouſneſs. 
The advantages which the bad may find from 


paſſing their days with the good are manifeſt. ' 
The patience and the loving-kindneſs of God 


affords them all imaginable motives to amend- 


ment. God invites them to return to him by 
their own conſciences, by the voice of reaſon, 


by the revealed will, by the behaviour, and by 
the admonition of his fervants. They may ſee 
that piety is not impracticable nor uncom- 
fortable; they may ſee perſons of the ſame 
rank with themſelves, of the ſame occu- 
pation, of the ſame age, expoſed to the 
lame temptations, preferring virtue to vice, and 
happy in their choice, Theſe are favours 
which God daily extends to the moſt unwor- 
thy and unthankful, with no other deſign 


than to ſave them from perdition. But theſe 
favours, 
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favours, if rejected by them and inſolenty ſuffic 
abuſed, will add to their guilt and increaſe here 
their puniſhment, and the remembrance of 1 
them will be a cauſe of continual grief and I vith 
remorſe at their departure hence, and in their 
future ſtate. 
Thus it appears that God mercifully ain 
wiſely permits this mixture of the good and 
the bad, for the trial of both, for the im- 
provement of the one, and for the amend- 
ment of the other. Both paſs their days to- 
gether, both grow together till the harveſt, 
and God makes his ſun to ſhine and his rain 
to deſcend upon both, and allows both to par- 
take' in common of the common bleſſings of 
his providence, Thus ſhall it be till the end 
of the world. Then the ſtate of probation 
ceaſes, and the ſtate of retribution begins, and 
there is no longer any reaſon that perſons of 
ſuch different tempers, views, and behaviour 
ſhould inhabit the ſame place. The wicked 
will then be ſeparated from the righteous, 
| baniſhed from the preſence of God, and ſent 
to dwell with creatures of the ſame perverſe 
diſpoſitions; which alone would be a terrible 
puniſhment. The fear even of this ſhould be 
| . Tufficient 
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ſufficient to warn us ſo to behave ourſelves 
here, that hereafter we be not doomed to ſuch 
curfed ſociety, but may live with God, and 
with beings who loye and imitate him. 
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Neither did wwe eat any man's bread for nought ; 
but wrought with labour and trouble night and 
day, that wwe might not be chargeable to any of 
you : not becauſe we have not power, but to make 
our ſelves an xmas unto you to follow. | 


YT. Paul found 3 It expedient on many accounts 

to recommend induſtry in their worldly 
allings to the firſt Chriſtians. They who in + 
thoſe times received the Goſpel by their own. 
free and deliberate choice, upon ſerious exami- 
nation, having arrived firſt to years of diſcre- 
lon, who were convinced of its truth by the 
lgns and wonders wrought to confirm it, who 
had been bred in Jewiſh ſuperſtition, or in Pa- 
eon ignorance, and who were thus ſuddenly re- 
noved from darkneſs into light, and from doubt 
ad diffidence into full aſſurance ; they, I ſay, 
had theſe conſiderable advantages over us, that 


they 
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they uſually felt a more lively ſenſe of the evi. 
dence and the importance of Chriſtianity, had 

brighter examples of goodneſs amongſt them | 


for their imitation, were more affected by the the 
glorious promiſes of eternal happineſs which MW Pro 
were ſet before them, and looked with more in- 1 
difference upon a world from which they had tim 
little to expect, beſides ſcorn and reproach and of ( 
malice and perſecution. at 1 


But if their faith was accompanied wht 
greater degrees of fervour than are commonly inde 
found amongſt us, yet ſome inconveniences 
might ariſe even from that zeal. Piety, when lieve 
it is not guided and governed by prudence, ſlugs 
may degenerate till at laſt it becomes wild ex- have 
travagance. A contempt for this world, and A laz 
for all its eoncerns, may be carried too far, and 
St. Paul ſeems to have feared: left ſome ſhould them 
run into this extreme, and negle to provide for 
themſelves and their families, through a fanatical I nes 
notion that a Chriſtian could have no teiſurefor IM bory, 


ſuch low occupations, and leſt others influenced other 
by lazineſs, or by worſe motives, ſhould imitate : x 
and pre 


them in this ſupine negligence. 1 

1 | SR oſhe! 
For the Apoſtles, and they who like them f B. 

were then appointed to preach the Goſpel, had I nlis po 

ſeldom leiſure to labour 1 in their worldly call 

3 | ings, 
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ings, and had a particular aſſurance from Chriſt 
that he would provide for them. This might 
miſlead other Chriſtians to reli indiſcreetly on 
the divine Providence, and to think that theſe 
promiſes were equally extended to them. 

There ſeems beſides to have been at that 
time a current opinion that the ſecond * coming 
of Chriſt, and the end of all earthly things, was 
at hand, which might have a bad effect upon 
ſome injudicious perſons, and produce too much 
indolence and careleſſneſs in worldly affairs. 

The + eminent liberality alſo of the firſt be- 
levers might prove a temptation to, diſhoneſt, 
ſluggiſh, and inſincere men (for ſuch there 
have been in the Church at all times) to indulge 
a lazy temper, and to live at the expence of thoſe 
Chriſtian ſocieties into which "hoy: _ entered 
themſelves. F202 1 | 

Some of thoſe Hantel af the Abit ancient 
times, who are recorded in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, were in all probability induced by no 
other motive outwardly to profeſs Chriſtianity, 


* This notion revived towards the end of the tenth century, 
and produced much miſchief in the Chriſtian world. See 
Moſhem. p. 372. & Bibl. Univ. ix. 18. 

+ Bonorum communio apud primos Chriſtianos fuit libe- 
lis potius rerum neceſſariarum communicatio, quam quod 
nemo quicquam proprii habuerit. Salmaſius de Uſura, p. 
6555 &c, 
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than by hopes of a ſhare in the public collec: | 


tions; and accordingly, whenſoever diftreſs-and 
perſecution aroſe, and they had a near -profpe& 
of more danger than profit, they could eaſily 
ſecure themſelves by deſerting the Church, and 
renouncing the faith. | | 
Thus, unleſs proper care were taken to pre- 


vent this evil, the Church, inſtead of being a 
ſociety of honeſt, frugal, and diligent perſons, 


able to màintain themſelves and thoſe who were 
proper objects of their charity, would have *. 
come a mere neſt of drones. 

St. Paul, therefore, as a pious and: a mee 


teacher, recommended induſtry to the Chriſtian 


world, not only by precept, but by example. 
He himſelf on more than one account Had a 
claim to a maintenance from the public. 
As a preacher of the Goſpel and an Apoſtle 
of Chriſt, he had a right by cuſtom, by equity, 


and by the laws of God, to receive a ſubſiſtence 


from thoſe whom he inſtructed, as he proves in 

his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 

As he was the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, the 

care of many Churches lay upon him, he had a 

much larger province than any of the Apoſtles, 

he was obliged to labour more abundantly in 
e the 


to be, 
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the Goſpel than they, and therefore leſs able to 


ſpare time in labouring for a maintenance. 


Add to this, that a ſmall ſum was ſufficient 
for one man, and for a man who deſired no- 
thing beſides food and raiment. : 

Yet 'he ſometimes choſe to wave even this 
privilege. I have uſed, ſays he, none of theſe 
things, neither have I written theſe things, that 
it ſhould be ſo done unto me; for it were better 
for me to die, than that any man ſhould make 
my glorying void. He choſe rather to feed 
himſelf by his own toil and induſtry, by la- 
bouring night and day, becauſe he would not 
eat any man's bread for nought. I have co- 
veted, ſays he, no man's ſilver or gold, or ap- 
parel. Yea, you yourſelves know that theſe 
hands have miniſtered to my neceſſities, and to 
them that were with me. I have ſhewed you 
all things, how that ſo labouring ye _ to 
ſupport the weak. 

Such a perſon might boldly and 3 
preſs the obſervance of a duty which himſelf 
had ſo remarkably fulfilled; and indeed he 
lays a great ſtreſs upon it, and repreſents it as 
more important than ſome uſually imagine it 
If any one ſhould neglect to provide for 
lis own family, we ſhould perhaps call him a 

Vol. EK * careleſs, by 
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careleſs, an indolent, an imprudent man : but 
St. Paul ſays, If any provide not for his own, 
and ſpecially for thoſe of his own - houſehold, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
infidel. 

Study, ſays he, to be quiet, and to 405 your 
own buſineſs, and to work with your own hands, WW prox 


as we commanded you. | ; kno! 
And again; When we were with you, this It, 


we commanded you, that if any would not Chri 


work, neither ſhould he eat. 41% Labc 
Again; Let him that ſtole, ſteal no more; I that 


but rather let him labour, working with his breac 
hands, that he may have to give to him that I 1aft 1 
needeth. | „ NaOH out © 

And in the text ; Neither did we eat any ger {1 
man's bread for nought ; but wrought with la- better 
bour and travel night and day, that we might IM rang 
not be chargeable to any of you: not becauſe I that t. 
we have not the power, but to make ourlelyes but d 
an example unto you to follow us. e, there 

We may conſider this example of St. Paul as WM els, 1 
a precept, firſt of induſtry in our worldly call- Wwhich 
ings, ſecondly of induſtry in'our religious con- 
cerns. Each of theſe duties I ſhall now endex- 
vour to recommend, beginning with ae in 
our worldly callings. 1 | 
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I. If we hope to acquire what is necellity for 
our ſubſiſtence, - to “ preſerve it when we poſſeſs 
it, to provide for thoſe who depend- upon us, 
and to avoid groſs and ſcandalous ignorance, 
labour of the body, or of the mind, or of both, 
muſt be undergone. I ſhall not endeavour to 

prove the truth of this aſſertion : it is generally 
known and acknowledged; and few have denied 
it. We f read in ancient hiſtory of a ſect of 
Chriſtians, who from thaſe words of our Lord, 
Labour not for the meat that periſheth, concluded 
that they ought not to do any work to get their 
bread, We may ſuppoſe that this ſe& did not 
laſt long, that theſe ſluggards were ſoon ſtarved 
out of the world, or rather that þ cold and hun- 
ger ſharpened their wits, and taught them to be 
better interpreters of Scripture. It may ſeem 
ſtrange, and hardly credible to ſome perſons, 
that there ſhould have ariſen ſuch a ſect as this: 
but daily and woful experience ſhews us that 
there is nothing ſo ſtrange, nothing ſo ſenſe- 
leſs, which ſome men will not throw out, and 


which others will not ſwallow. 
* Dormientibus j jura non ſubveniunt, ſays the Civil Law. 
+ See Whitby on John vi. 27. Tillemont, Hiſt. Eccl, t. 
"lll. 531. Meſſaliens. 


7 Magiſter artis, ingenique largitor 
Venter. 
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Induſtry in our worldly callings is neceſſary, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to neglect it and to be 


obedient ſervants of God, as it t may appear 5 
ſeveral ways. be 
Naked came we into this wanld, and deſti- enj 
tute of all things which ſupport and preſerve teri 
life; naked alſo as to our minds, which at firſt MW ; | 
are a mere blank, and have no knowledge. But MW wo; 


the ſoul and the body are made and deſigned by MW vati 
their Creator, the one to improve in under- il {he 
ſtanding, the other to increaſe in ſtrength, and A 
to be employed by the ſoul in a manner which M ſubſ 
may conduce to the welfare of both. Thus MW low. 
God by the voice of nature teacheth us that he poſſe 
deſigned us to be improvable me induſtrious WM we a 


beings. of ot 
To theſe deductions of 3 the 5 tion, 


agree in many places. They tell us that God thoſe 


put the firſt man into the garden of Eden, to to w] 
cultivate and embelliſh it. Afterwards, upon charę 
his tranſgreſſion, it was told him that his work diſch: 
ſhould be increaſed, and that in the ſweat off Th 
his face he ſhould eat his bread. Great travel I to aff 
is created for every man, ſays the Author of It co: 
Eccleſiaſticus, and a heavy yoke is upon the hath | 
ſons of Adam, from the day that they gi 
of their mother's womb till the day that they 

| return 
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return to the mother of all things. This is 
very true; and yet ſo many advantages both to 


body and mind ariſe from labour, that it may 
be made a queſtion whether the toil which God 


enjoined to Adam after his fall, and to his poſ- 
terity, was a puniſhment or a favour, Certain 
it is that labour, if it was brought into the 


world by tranſgreſſion, is one of the beſt preſer- 


vatives againſt it ; if it was the child of Sin, 1 it is 
the parent of Virtue. 

Again; God who hath made us incapable of 
ſubſiſting by ourſelves, and obliged to our fel- 
low-creatures in part, for the things which we 
poſſeſs, teaches us by the voice of reaſon that 
we alſo in return ought to promote the welfare 
of others. Before we come to years of diſcre- 


tion, we have contracted a debt of gratitude to 
thoſe who have educated us, and to the nation 


to which we belong. We cannot refuſe to diſ- 
charge it without great injuſtice, nor can We 
diſcharge it without induſtry in our callings. 


The Goſpel ſtrictly commands us to do good, 


to aſſiſt, to inſtruct, to direct, and to relieve, 
lt commands us therefore what the idle perſon 
hath neither power nor inclination to perform. 
Lazineſs is always attended with ignorance, 
and uſually produces poverty ; and it is not to 
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be expected that he who is ſo negligent of his 


own body and mind, ſhould be ſerviceable to 
others, and ſhould love his e more 


than himſelf. 
Add to this, that in general whoſoever is 
ſlothful in buſineſs, in his worldly concerns, 


will probably be a flothful "Chriſtian too; for 
the ſame temper which diſpoſes to the one, diſ- 


poſes to the other, and the ſame difficulties 
which deter a man from labouring to live cre- 


ditably, will diſcourage him from ſtriving to 
| live religiouſly. It is the nature of idleneſs to 
hate to take pains, and of goodneſs to be active, 


and therefore there is little reaſon to hope that 
they ſhould meet and dwell together. | 

Idleneſs is the parent of vice. He who hath 
ſome end, ſome innocent and honeſt end to pur- 
ſue, and is conſtantly buſy in contriving and 


\ executing what tends to it, and hath accuſtomed 


himſelf not only to labour but to delight in his 


calling, keeps beyond the reach of many temp- 


tations, or if they find him out, will often ſend 
them away, becauſe he is not at leiſure ; but 


numberleſs are the temptations to which the 


fluggard is expoſed, and by which he is conti- 


* aſſaulted. 
His 
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His underſtanding is furniſhed with nothing 
good and uſeful, it purſues nothing Readily, it 
hath contracted an averſion from ſerious ſtudy 
and meditation: his imagination will therefore 
be reſtleſs and rove in queſt of one folly or 
other, for entertainment; for the ſoul is buſy 
whether we will or no, it cannot ceaſe from 
thought, deſign, and action, of one ſort or other, 
either uſeful or frivolous, either good or bad; 
and when it is not directed to that which is 
profitable, and tied down to ſome particular 
work, will grow wicked for want of employ- 
ment. A vacant mind is a proper habitation 
for a Devil : it is the houſe, which he cometh 
and findeth empty; then goeth he and taketh 
with himſelf ſeven other ſpirits more wicked 
than himſelf, and they enter in and dwell there. 
An idle perſon uſually “ loaths his own 
company, for which indeed he. is not much to 
be blamed. He cannot endure to converſe 
with himſelf or with his betters. This drives 
him to contract unprofitable friendſhips, or ra- 
ther acquaintances, for ſeldom is there friend- 
ſhip where there is no virtue. He ſeeks out 
thoſe who are like himſelf, and whoſe time is 
a burden to them: he becomes a companion of 


* Omnis ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui, Seneca, Ep. ix. 
34 mean 
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mean and debauched perſons ; their bad quali- 
ties he ſoon imitates, and makes no ſmall pro- 
greſs in vice, which is the only ite that he 
is diſpoſed to learn. 

An idle perſon, unleſs favoured by an extra- 
ordinary concurrence of circumſtances, falls WW ) 
into want, and thence into wickedneſs; for he Pute 
who through lazineſs becomes poor, is uſually beca 
prepared for any miſchief” When he is re- an 
ao duced to ftraits, then follows, What ſhall 1 loſt 
0 do? I cannot dig; to beg I am aſhamed. But caſt 
nature craves, and his wants are importunate : have 
ſomething he muſt do, and it muſt be ſome- they 
thing which is not laborious, and only requires i finds 
lying, or forſwearing, or — or robbing, then 
1 or ſome other vice. whic 
1 5 Thus it appears that induſtry in our worldly their 
_ - affairs is a duty which God requires from us, the! 
{| that there is a cloſer connection between it and i {ated 
|| religion than we uſually imagine, that it is im- mily 
it poſſible to live an idle life and a good life, and ou 
| | that he is really ſerving God, who is buſy in his iſ reſt 

calling. perſc 
Another motive to diligence and induftry is, I 's dit 
that of all bad diſpoſitions lazineſs is perhaps W * = 
the moſt deceitful and the moſt vexatious, and MW * 
10 | that in all honeſt labour there is much ſatiſ- 
faction. 
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faction. The love of eaſe and pleaſure pro- 
duces idleneſs ; yet ſuch is the nature of things, 
that idleneſs produceth neither eaſe nor plea- 
ſure, but the reverſe. All men value the con- 
veniences of life: the idle perſon takes the ſureſt 
way to penury. All men love reſpe& and re- 
putation : the idle perſon is ever contemptible, 
becauſe he is ever unſerviceable and ignorant, 
an * uſeleſs burden of the earth, ſalt that hath 
loſt its ſavour, fit for nothing elſe than to be 
caſt out and trodden under foot. All wiſh to 
have faithful friends upon whoſe good offices 
they may depend : the idle perſon very ſeldom 
finds ſuch, and if he has them, he often loſes 
them, becauſe he hath no amiable qualities 
which may recommend him to them, and ſecure 
their eſteem. All defire peace at home, and 
the love of thoſe to whom they are nearly re- 
lated : the idle perſon takes no care of his fa- 
mily, and can expect no affection there, All 
would r unbend their minds ſometimes, and 
reſt a little from their labours: but the lazy 
perſon, who would perpetually amuſe himſelf, 
Is diſappointed i in that alſo, and tired and * 


— irdior a dp. 
+ —— luſus animo debent aliquando dari, 

Ad cogitandum * ut redeat ſibi. 
Phedrus. 


— 
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even with his diverſions; for pleaſure is no ple 
ſure when it becomes the ſole employment, and 
muſt be interrupted often and long by ſerious 


affairs, to become acceptable and entertaining. 
The deſire of the ſluggard killeth him. He 


hath deſires as ſtrong as the moſt active and 


induſtrious ever feel, and indeed ſtronger, be- 


cauſe he follows no buſineſs, an attention to 


which would drive out of his mind, vain and 


fooliſh wiſhes. 


He deſires wealth and pleaſure, 


and honour and power, and the favour and 


eſteem of the world. 


He deſires that theſe 


things would come and ſeek him out, and of- 
fer themſelves to him, without any endeavour 
exerted on his part to obtain them; 
deſires are uſually diſappointed, and leave him to 
the vexation which ariſes from inconſiſtent af- 


fections. 


and theſe 


Then “ follow difſſatisfaction, diſlike 


Inde mceror marcorque, et mille fluctus mentis incertæ, quam 
inchoata habent ſuſpenſam, deplorata triſtem: inde ille affectus otium 
ſuum deteſtantium, querentiumque nihil ipſos habere quod agan!, 


et alienis incrementis inimiciſſima invidia. 


Alit enim livorem infelix 


inertia; et omnes deſtrui cupiunt, quia ſe non potuerunt provehere: 
et ex hac deinde averſatione alienorum proceſſuum et ſuorum deſpe- 
ratione, obiraſcens fortunæ animus, et de ſeculo querens, et in angu- 
los fe retrahens, et pcenæ incubans ſuæ, dum tædet fui pigetque 


Seneca de Tranquill. ii. 


Otioſum hominem, ſeductum exiſtimat vulgus, et 8 et ſe 
contentum, ſibique viventem: quorum nihil ulli contingere, niſi fa 


* poteſt. iden, Ep. lv. 


of 
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of his condition, envy and hatred of thoſe who. 
ſurpaſs him in good qualities, and are in high 
eſteem, of thoſe whoſe labours are recompenſed 
with ſucceſs, and of thoſe who, deſervedly or 


undeſervedly, poſleſs the * which he co- 
vets. 

Theſe are vexations Gem which induſtry in 
our callings will ſecure us. It hath a tendency 
to preſerve health of body and ſerenity of mind : 
it repays us with ſomething that is grateful 
and uſeful. In all prudent labour of the hands 
or the head ſome acquiſition is made; we main- 
tain ourſelves, and are not burdenſome to 
others; we get ſkill, dexterity, and experience, 
and fo learn to- do our work with leſs toil and 


trouble; we improve our underſtanding, and 


ind out truths which more than reward the 
pains of ſeeking them. | 
By induſtry we obtain credit and reputation, 
Every one is willing to employ a diligent perſon, 
and whatſoever his condition be, he cannot be 
contemptible. 


By induſtry we ſhut out many implacable 


enemies to our repoſe, many fretting deſires, 
and ſorrowful reflections, and turbulent paſſions, 


and violent temptations. 
| By 


[ 
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Buy induſtry we become beneficial to others, 
able to aſſiſt our friends, to relieve the poor, to 
inſtru the ignorant, and to provide more elpe- 
cially for thoſe whom God hath'committed to 
our care. 
Thus much concerning mo_—y in our 
worldly callings. 
II. Let us now paſs on to diligence | in reli 
gious affairs, in working out our ſalvation, to 
which we have the moſt preſſing motives. 
The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life warns 
us not to neglect it; for ſince upon our preſent 
behaviour depends our future ſtate ; ſince the 
days of man are few, few according to the 
courſe of nature, and often made fewer by a 
thouſand unforeſeen accidents, it behoves us to 
loſe no time, but to ſet about our duty inſtant- 
ly, to day whilſt it is called to day. 
The reward ſet before us excites us to it. 
We think it reaſonable to labour for con- 
veniences which are temporal, that is, uncer- 
tain and tranſitory ; and this induſtry is com- 
mendable, Much more ſhould we exert our 
utmoſt care and diligence in ſecuring to our- 
ſelves the unchangeable favour of God, the 
ſociety of Saints and Angels, and an endleſs 
| | happinels 
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happineſs which ſhall be mixed with no ſorrows 
and diſappointments, 

Gratitude moves us to it; to ſerve I with 
all our power who hath done ſo much for us, 
with whoſe benefits we are encloſed and ſur- 
rounded, which way ever we faſt our one and 
our thoughts. 


The puniſhment allotted to. the idle . 

to wicked ſervant calls us to it, to think no labour 

too great by which we may avoid the wrath to 
rns come. Infamy, and Reproach, and“ Want and 
ſent MW Dependence appear in terrible forms to us, and 
the to eſcape them we are willing, if we have any 
the Ml ſpirit, to labour inceſſantly, and to ſubmit to 
y a Gl the hardeſt toil. Fools and blind, if we per- 
s to il ceive not that theſe are nothing, compared to 
ant- MW the woe, which muſt be the future portion of 

thoſe who will not ſerve God here in this ſtate 
o it. of probation. 
con- Our preſent intereſt invites us to i, to be 
xcer- WM moſt induſtrious in purſuing the welfare of 
om- our ſoul, which will procure us peace of 
our MW mind, and the bleſſing of God even upon our | 
our- W: worldly undertakings ; whilſt a neglect of our 
the WW duty to him will be attended with fear and 
- * =— maleſuada Fames, et turpis Egeſtas, 


Terribiles viſu forme, 


remorſe, 
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remorſe, and give us an uneaſineſs which out- 
ward circumſtances, however flouriſhing, will 
not be able to compoſe. 3 0 
Such motives we have to religious induſtry, 
Every - Chriſtian will certainly allow them to 
have ſufficient weight and force, and acknow- 
ledge that eternal life is deſirable, and that it 


to gt 
we 
agail 
king 
we I 
warf, 
ſoldi. 


is an indiſpenſahle duty to ſerve God. But the T! 
Iluſion is this: We are inclined to think this I with: 
duty fo eaſy to be performed, that a very little diffic 
diligence and caution will be ſufficient Mg 
Let us then conſider what kind of expreffi ons one! 
the ſacred Writers uſe, when they ſpeak of our are 2 
Chriſtian duty. They exhort us to be rich I often 
and fruitful in every good work, to be ready to duty, 
every good work, to be zealous of good works, ples, 
to abound always in the work of the Lord, to WW beſtru 
purſue and work good towards all men, to exer- things 
__ cife ourſelves in godlineſs, and in the labour of IM extren 
charity, to work out our ſalvation with fear and DEE 
trembling, to give diligence to make our call- paſſag 
ing and election ſure, to continue patiently in But 
welldoing, to run that we may obtain a prize, gion 
and to preſs towards the mark, to watch con- of Ge 

tinually and be upon our guard, to give all d. That 
ligence to add one virtue to another, to walk pleaſu1 
Te re 


circumſpectly, to watch inceſſantly, to prayer, 
| to 
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to gird up the loins of our mind, to ſtrive that 
we may enter in at the ſtrait gate, to wreſtle 
againſt principalities and powers, to take the 
kingdom of heaven by violence, to fight that 
we may receive a crown, and to war a good 
warfare, and to endure * as nn 
ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt. | 1.208 

Thus the Scriptures tell us muy that 
without ſome labour we cannot be good. The 
ifficulties with which the firſt Chriſtians ſtrug- 
gled were many and great; and difficulties of 
one kind or other will ever be ariſing. We 
are aſſaulted by importunate temptations z we 
often feel a propenſity to go- afide from our 
duty, and we are ſurrounded with bad exam- 
ples, with multitudes . who | purſue their own 
deſtruction. When we reflect upon ' theſe 
things, we may perhaps be led into the other 
extreme, and ſuſpect that the ways of righteouſ- 
neſs muſt needs be diſagreeable, and that the 
paſſage through them is tedious and painful. 

But the Scriptures ſay that the ways of reli- 
gion are ways of pleaſantneſs; and the word 
of God is true, and conſiſtent with itſelf. 
That obedience is a labour, and that it is a 
pleaſure, are equally certain. That theſe things 
re reconcileable will appear, if we conſider 

| that 
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that in all honourable and profitable employ. 
ments, in all arts, in all ſtudies, the beginnings 
are difficult, and the difficulties muſt be maſter. 
ed by obſtinate application. But many things 
contribute to lefſen thoſe difficulties daily, or 
to make men leſs ſenſible of them, as a ſpright- 
ly reſolution, preſent profit, the hope of ſtil 
greater advantages, experience and practice, and 
long cuſtom which is a ſecond nature. Thus 
ſome, whom idle by-ſtanders judge to lead a 
wretched and laborious life, are really mot 
contented and pleaſed with their condition; 
for a man is juſt as * miſerable as he thinks 
himſelf, and if he delights in induſtry, induſtry 
to him is a diverſion, and idleneſs is a toil. 

S8o alſo is it in our religious concerns. The 
duty of a Chriſtian is a-laborious thing, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have bad diſpoſitions to 
conquer, or particular difficulties to encounter; 
but, F when we do any thing good with labour, 
the labour paſſeth away, and the good remains: 
when we do any thing evil with pleaſure, the 
pleaſure paſſeth away, and the evil remains; 


1 Tam miſer eſt quiſque, quam credit. Seneca. 
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and then cuſtom making our obedience habi- 
tual, an even temper, peace of mind, and many 
other preſent advantages ſpringing from it, the 
hope not only of eſcaping future evil, but of ob- 
taining everlaſting life, and the divine aſſiſtance 
vouchſafed to us as far as it is needful, will by 
degrees make our inclinations join with our rea- 
ſon, and our duty become our delight. 
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Ecorxs. vii. 16. 


Be not righteous overmuch, 


WISE writer requires a wiſe reader 

and therefore Solomon, in his introduc- 
tion to his book of Proverbs, repreſents that 
perſon as a conſiderable proficient in knowledge, 
who is able to underſtand a proverb and the in- 
terpretation of it, the words of the wiſe and 
their dark ſayings. 

The ſentences of Solomon are ſometimes a 
ſort of riddles, put forth to try the capacity, and 
to exerciſe the wit of the ſtudent, and to ſhew 
the folly of haſty and cenſorious people who con- 
demn what they do not comprehend. 

In this method of inſtruction, Solomon, and 
other wiſe men in thoſe days, and in Eaſtern 
nations, affected to be extremely conciſe, and 
to convey a great deal in few words, But con- 
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ciſeneſs is attended with obſcurity, and will pro- fa 
duce a variety of interpretations. in 
Obſcurity they thought to be rather a beauty m. 
than a blemiſh in compoſitions of this ſort; as 
clear waters are ſhallow, and deep waters are of MW I 
a dark complexion “. | my 
Theſe obſcure ſentences uſually relate not to M to 
the elements and rudiments of religion, which dor 
ought to be perſpicuous and plain, and adapted MW and 
even to the loweſt apprehenſions; but they are IM eye; 
precepts of prudence and wiſdom, intended for W ope 
proficients in moral, political and religious late. 
knowledge. The Ten Commandments there- W jncli 
fore are clear, though all the ſayings of the M ſo i 
Sacred Writers are not ſo; and Moſes reminds M i; & 


the people, that they had no pretence to com- the 
plain that any neceſſary part of religious inſtrue · W line 
tion was concealed from them. This com- ſtudi 
mandment, ſays he, which I command thee I the ( 
this day, is not hidden from thee, neither 1 Is it hon! 
ſtruc 
* Pindar ſays of his compoſitions ; them 
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far off.— But the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth, . in thy heart, that thou 
mayſt do it. 

The religion of the . 5 
whom the Iſraelites had ſo long dwelt, was all 
myſtery, wrapt in obſcurity, and delivered only 
to a few under the ſeal of ſecreſy; and this, 
doubtleſs, was a convenient cover for falſehood 
and nonſenſe. But in the holy Scriptures, 
every thing neceſſary for general practice is 


open to all; and the abſtruſer parts are calcu- 


lated for thoſe who have the capacity and the 
inclination to ſtudy them. And as in the Law, 
ſo in the Goſpel, there is- milk, and there 
is ſtrong meat, there are practical precepts for 
the young and ſimple, and there are ſub- 
lmer parts to exerciſe the inquiſitive and the 
ſtudious: and both under the Law and under 


the Goſpel, it was the will of God that there 


ſhould always be a ſucceſſion of teachers to in- 
ſtruct the ignorant in all things neceſſary for 
them to believe and practiſe; and to explain to 
the more knowing the ſublimer truths, which 
are perhaps ſometimes rather the ornamental 
than the fundamental and eſſential parts of re- 
ſigion. 
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In the obſcurer paſſages, which occur in the 
facred books, an expounder of the Scriptures is 


| obliged to have recourſe to conjecture, and can 


ſeldom go beyond probability. He muſt offer 


ſuch interpretations as he judges to agree with 
the intention of the writer; and if in his com- 
ment upon ſuch a text, he keeps cloſe to ſound 
doctrine, and to the great principles of morality 
and of revealed religion, though , he ſhould 


happen to be miſtaken in ſome of his conjectures, 


it will be an error of no dangerous conſequence, 
fince what he deduces will contain no religious 


truths, though it may not be exactly what the 


ſacred author meant; eſpecially if he delivers 
it with that difidence and caution, which every 
wiſe man will uſe, where he is not abſolutely 
certain, T0 

Amongſt theſe dark, conciſe, ſententious and 
ſingular ſayings, we may reckon the words of 
the text: Be not righteous overmuch. Here 
is a caution, as it ſhould ſeem at firſt ſight, given 
to men, to take ſpecial care not to be too good 
and too religious; a caution which their uſual 
behaviour ſhews to be extremely unneceſſary, 
which Solomon in his days had little occaſion 
to inculcate, and which we in our days have a 
little occaſion to recommend, 


And 
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And yet as indiſcreet as Solomon's advice 
may appear, diſcretion is the very thing which 
in all probability he is recommending ; as I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following diſ- 
courſe, 

I: hath been ſaid by ſome ancient Moraliſts, 
that virtue is the medium between oppoſite - 
vices. This is true of virtue or religion conſi- 
dered in general; and it is true of ſome particu- 
lar virtues, though it ſeems not to be applicable 
to them all. Religion is equally remote from 
lukewarmneſs or indifference, and from bigotry 
or ſuperſtition ; and as to particular virtues, li- 
berality, for example, is equally remote from co- 
vetouſneſs on the one hand, and from prodigal- 
ity on the other; and ſobriety as to food is alſo 
equally remote from unwholeſome abſtinence, 
and from ſurfeiting and gluttony. 

Solomon ſeems to have taken religion in this 
point of view, he ſeems to have conſidered righ- 
teouſneſs as a diſpoſition and behaviour, which 
may be overdone as well as underdone; and if 
we take his direction in this ſenſe, it will not be 
difficult to apply it to various caſes, 

The over-righteous man, in Solomon, is not 
a knave and an hypocrite, for ſuch a one is 
not righteous at all, and hath nothing to do 
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with the caution; but he is one, who having a 
good intention and upright views, at leaſt, no 
diſhoneſt ones, yet wanting judgment and dif. 
cretion, being weak and well-meaning, runs into 


extremes, and gets beyond his rule. Of this 
imprudent behaviour we are unhappily furniſhed 


with various inſtances, which we will briefly 


examine, by and by, one after another; for they 


are ſo numerous, that we ſhall not here then to 
expatiate upon any of them. 


At preſent we may obſerve | two thingns ; firſt, 


we may learn to think reſpectfully of the viſ- 
dom of Solomon, whoſe advice, odd as it may 


appear, is the reſult of great prudence and long 
experience; and, ſecondly, we may learn to be 
the more careful, ſince there are ſo many ways 


of being over-righteous, not to be enſnared by 


any of them, but to arm ourſelves beforehand 
againſt theſe various temptations which lie in our 


way to miſlead and deceive us, and which are 
the more dangerous to honeſt men, becauſe they 
transform themſelves into Angels of light, and 


wear the amiable face and the modeſt Gard of 
piety and devotion, 
Be not righteous overmuch. 

I may obſerve to you, by the way, chas as So- 


bomon gives this ſurpriſing kind of advice to 
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pious men, he alſo at the ſame time gives an 
advice to wicked men, an advice which ſeems 


at firſt ſight no leſs ſingular than the former: 
Be not overmuch wicked. This looks as if he 


allowed frail men to be wicked in a certain de- 
gree. But it is no ſuch thing: this would con- 
tradict the cloſe of his book, and the reſult of 
his inquiries, which is ſummed up in theſe ex- 
cellent words ; Let us hear the concluſion of the 
whole matter ; Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole of man; that 
is, this is his true end, and his great concern. 


But as a ſkilful phyſician, when he cannot cure 


a diſeaſe, applies himſelf to leſſen its pain, and to 
mitigate its malignity, Solomon ſeems to treat 
his wicked patient in the ſame way. If thou 


wilt needs be wicked, ſays he, be ſo with ſome 


kind of diſcretion: for there is a wickedneſs 
which clothes a man with rags, fills him with 
diſeaſes, covers him with infamy, drives him 
into baniſhment, or brings him to a jail and to 
the gallows. Avoid at leaſt all crimes of this 
ſort; ſo ſhalt thou do leſs harm to thyſelf, and 
to civil ſociety ; and by abſtaining from groſſer 
niquities, thou mayſt perchance get a ſenſe of 
luty and a taſte for virtue. | 
But not righteous overmuch. 
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It is a melancholy conſideration how nice and pec 
hard a point it ſeems to be for particular perſons, tha. 


or for ſocieties, to keep the golden mean between WM line 


infidelity and ſuperſtition, between irreligion pro 
and enthuſiaſm, and how apt many are to run Ml zea 


into the one or the other, and to draw others Ml wit! 


after them into the ſame extreme. What our I and 
Saviour ſays of the path of religion, holds true Ml ther 
of the path of diſcretion or prudence ; Strait is WM not 
the way, and few there be that find it; few in- fore 


| deed, comparatively ſpeaking. ſupe 


People of faſhion and gaiety, who think of all r. 
nothing beſides this world, and the unrighteouſ- 0 
neſs thereof, who are either profeſſed unbeliev- WM rout 
ers, or who never concern themſelves about re- per, 
ligion, theſe are a numerous tribe, even in Chril- profa 
tian countries. The Goſpel ſhines in vain to conſf 


them: They chooſe to fit in darkneſs, and in fl thus. 


the ſhadow of death. They are often much ad- ¶ datio: 


dicted to ſcoffing and ſneering every thing that Hof th 
hath the appearance of ſanctity, and endeavour i them 
to make piety contemptible, and to laugh it out ¶ They 
of countenance. whoſc 

Now a fanatical devotion, or piety without ¶ is moi 
diſcretion, affords various objects of ridicule, ¶ ſuſpec 
which they know how to ſeize upon and to ſet I defen 


off. The follies and impertinences of fuch 
people, 


— 


profane. Sober virtue, unaffected goodneſs, a 


not ſerve the purpoſe of the profane. There- 


ik of all religion is ſuperſtition. 
2oul- On the other hand, there are perfons of a de- 


liev- WM Tout diſpoſition, but of a gloomy, penſive tem- 
it re- ¶ per, and of a heated imagination, who abhor the 


;hriſ- WM profaneneſs and the careleſſneſs which is ſo 


in to conſpicuous in the gay and polite world. And 


id in thus far all is well, and they deſerve commen- 


h ad- dation. But they ſtop not here; their piety is 


that Wi of that ſort which ſours the temper, and makes 
zvour I them intolerably arrogant and cenſorious. 


it out I They think and ſpeak uncharitably of thoſe, 


whoſe devotion is leſs noiſy, and whoſe religion 
thout is more rational. Reaſon is a thing which they 
icule, WY ſuſpect and undervalue, and they look upon the 


to ſet Genders of it as upon men infected with luke- 


ſuch warmneſs 
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people, and ſometimes the hypocriſy and knavery F 
that ſhines through ſhallow pretenſions to god- 
lineſs, all theſe furniſh a fund of raillery for the 


zeal accompanied with knowledge and conducted 
with prudence, theſe are majeſtic and venerable, 
and it is eaſier for wicked men even to hate 
them than to ſcorn them. Such examples will 


fore they level their attacks againſt bigotry and 
ſuperſtition, inſinuating at the ſame time that 
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and a levity of behaviour which doth not even 
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warmneſs and indifference for the cauſe of fav 


Chriſt. | _ | | act 

What now can be done for theſe two ſorts of Ch. 
perſons? Alas, very little; ſince the Libertine IM per 
will not think, and the Enthuſiaſt cannot think ¶ cio! 
to any good purpoſe. Unleſs they will liſten our 


to Reaſon, to that reaſon which the one miſem- ber 
ploys, and the other abhors, unleſs they will MW lay 
lend a hand, and do ſomething towards mend- to 


ing themſelves, little can be done for them by our 
others. ſtab 
5 aas is by far the worſe man of the fon 
If he hath abilities, he turns them againſt ſtate 

_ "a and is not aſhamed to have God for of t 


his benefactor, and the Devil for his inſtructor. and 
The Fanatic, it may be, hath parts alſo ; but time 


his imagination hath preyed upon his reaſoning WW cant 
faculties ; and ſo far as this is conſtitutional, and life 
a diſeaſe of the mind and body, it is more a mil. i 2 fu 


fortune than a fault. | the. 


But we may learn from the one and the other B 
to take care of ourſelves, leſt a hatred for pro- " 
faneneſs and diſſipation draw us into a ſour, i Who 
myſtical, unmeaning, ecſtatic kind of devotion; acts, 
and leſt an averſion from this injudicious fer- good 
vour betray us into a cold diſregard for religion, Ml 5 = 

TELL 
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fave appearances, which makes men talk and 
act as if they were aſhamed of being thought 
Chriſtians, which gives juſt offence to ſerious 
perſons, ſets a bad example, and hath a perni- 
cious influence on the young and unwary. Let 
our piety be ſincere and active, but let it be ſo- 
ber and ſedate, and let us be more ſedulous to 
lay a foundation of religious knowledge, and 
to act upon good principles, than to wind up 
our affections to ſpiritual raptures. Reaſon is 
ſable, and her effects are permanent. The paſ- 
hons are fickle ; they depend much upon the 
ſtate of the body, and the ebbing and flowing 
of the ſpirits. Sometimes the briſk ones prevail, 
and. ſometimes the deſponding ones. Some- 
times the man ſays, with St. Peter; Lord, Why 
cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down my 
life for thy ſake; at another time he yields to 
a far leſs temptation than that which overthrew 
the Apoſtle, 

Be not righteous overmuch. 

1. In general, they are righteous overmuch, 
who run into any excels in the practice of thoſe 
acts, which are of a religious nature, which are 
good, and abſolutely neceſſary in a certain de- 
gree, ſuch for example as prayer, contemplation, 
retirement, reading the Scriptures, and other 

| good 
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good books, frequenting the public worſhip of 
God, inſtructing others, abſtinence, mortif- 
cation, alms-giving, and religious converſation, 
Theſe things are overdone, when the praQice 
of any of them interferes with other neceſſary 
duties, ſo as to cauſe them to be omitted, or 
when they are carried farther than the health of 
the body, or the attention of the mind can ac- 
company them, or the ſituation and circum- 


ſtances of life can admit. 


2. Over-righteouſneſs conſiſts alſo in every 
thing that is properly called Will-worſhip. 
Will-worſhip is in general the invention and 
the practice of ſuch expedients of appeaſing or 


of pleaſing God, as neither reaſon nor revelation 
ſuggeſt; and which, ſince they are not con- 


tained in the law of nature, or in the law of 
God, muſt either be wicked, or at leaſt frivo- 
lous and fooliſh, This will-worſhip hath been 
in all times and places the conſtant concomitant 
and the ſure badge of ſuperſtition. To enume- 
rate all the modes of ſuperſtition, and all the 
ſhapes in which it hath ſhewed itſelf in the 
Jewiſh Church, in the Pagan and in the Chrif 
tian world, would be an endleſs as well as a 
needleſs taſk. It ſufficeth to have mentioned in 
general the nature of will-worſhip. 
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To us Chriſtians, the Goſpel is our ſufficient 
and complete rule of behaviour; and if any 
Chriſtian underſtands it tolerably, he will ſoon 
find his rule to be ſo ſtrict and ſo excellent, that 
he will have no occaſion to ſeek out and aim 
at ſublimer accompliſhments. Let him well 
conſider his duty, as it is there laid down, and 
let him ſeriouſly aſk himſelf the queſtion, 
Have I complied with all theſe Precepts ? 


His conſcience, I ſuppoſe, will reply to him; 


No, thou haſt not : thou haſt failed in chis 
and in that. Let him firſt live up to the Goſ—- 
pel, and when that time is come, we will give 
lim full and free leave to apply himſelf to will. 
worſhip, and to works of ſupererogation. Bu 
that time aſſuredly never will come. His ſun 
will ſet before his taſk is thus accompliſhed; 
and if God receives, him to favour, it muſt be, 
not by an act of juſtice, but by an act of mercy, 
accepting his endeavours, and 2 his 
offences for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt. , 

3. Religious zeal being Cells briſk and 
relolute, is a warmth of temper, which anay 
alily run into exceſſes, and which breaks in 
upon the great law of charity, when it pro- 
duces oppreſſion and perſecution. The zealot 
pleads conſcience for his own behaviour, but 

20 ", - never” 
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never will allow that plea in thoſe who diſſent 
from him: and what a x perverſe and _ ah. 
ſurdity i is this! | 
In countries where there hath been an Feele 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and a national form «f 
religion, perſecutions have uſually been carried 
on by men who in reality, and at the bottom, 
had no religion at all, but were influenced by 
political, or by ſelf-intereſted views, joined to 
a proud and a cruel temper. Yet it is not to 
be denied that amongſt perſecutors there Have 
been people really devout and religious, in 
their way, and acting according to conſcience. 
We know for a certainty of one perſon upon 
record, ho was ſuch, namely St. Paul, before 
he was converted. Our Saviour ſays to hi 
diſciples, The time cometh when whoſoever 
killeth you will think that he doth God ſervice, 
That time came ſoon, and St. Paul was one of 
theſe furious bigots. His example ſtands for 
an admonition to all men, eſpecially to al 
who are in authority, to reſtrain their zeal 
from flaming out in unwarrantable vehemence 
in ſupport of what they account to be true re- 
ligion. For the ſame cauſe is the raſh zeal of 
St. James and St. John recorded, who wanted 
Chriſt to let them call down fire from heaven 


(0 
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to conſume thoſe Samaritans who would not 


receive him with hoſpitality. ' Ye know not, 
ſaid our Saviour to theſe impetuous diſciples, 


ye know not what ſpirit ye are of; for the Son 


of man 1s not come to * men's lives, but 
to ſave them. | 

4. Over-righteouſneſs wk . ap- 
peared in indiſereet auſterities, a ſolitary life, a 
voluntary poverty, and vows of celibacy. I 
join all theſe together, becauſe they have very 
often gone together, 


There ſeem to be diſeaſes of the mind, as well 
as of the body, which burſt out at certain ſea- 


ſons, and are contagious and epidemical. This 
ſort of fanaticiſm, of which we are now ſpeak- 


ing, had its riſe in ancient times, and prevailed 


all over the Chriſtian world. Chriſtians then 
began to be diſtinguiſhed into two _ the ſe- 
cular, and the ſpiritual. | 

A good ſecular Chriſtian in thoſe days, was a 
man, for 'example, who was perhaps a married 
man, who was occupied in ſome honeſt and 
reputable calling, who was a good huſband, a 
good father, a good maſter of a family, a. good 
neighbour, a good ſubject, a good magiſtrate if 
he was in authority, a man courteous to all, 
kind to his relations and friends, charitable to 
Vol. 8 the 
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the. poor, frequenting. the public worſhip: of | 


God, reſpecting - the miniſters of the Goſpel, a 
man who made it his endeavour to live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and: godly. We ſhould. be apt in 
theſe days to call ſuch an one a good man, and 
to with that we were plentifully furniſhed: with 


perſons of this character. But all this was ac- 
counted a low, imperfect, and vulgar ſort of 
Chriſtianity. The. ſublimer. religion, which 
was then. called Chriſtian philoſophy, was prac- 
tiſed by pious perſons, who bound themſelves 
to a ſingle life, departed from their houſes and 
friends, gave up their poſſeſſions, retired to ſo- 
litary places, and there ſpent their days in work- 
ing with their own hands. for. a poor ſubſiſt- 
ence, but principally in praying, watching, 
faſting, contemplation, and ſilence ; lived upon 
ſpare, coarſe, and unwholeſome food, and treated 
their bodies with ſo much ſeverity, that if their 
Pagan enemies had uſed them ſo, they might 


have juſtly called it an inhuman. perſecution. 


This introduced the prohibition of marriage 
extended to Monks, to Nuns, and to the. 
Clergy. Now a ſmall degree of ſober reflec- 
tion might have convinced Chriſtians that all 
this was over-righteouſneſs, and the religion of 


good men who. had zeal without knowledge, 
$2 2 41 "+. 0nd 
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and devotion without judgment. Vet this is 


what the Church of Rome extols, recommends, 
and requires. 

5. This leads us to another inſtance of over- 
righteouſneſs, which was common amongſt the 


ancient Jews or Hebrews, namely, making ſo- 
lemn vows to God, without duly conſidering” 


the inconveniences which might attend them. 
Such vows either ended in negleCting to per- 
form them, which was perjury ; or in perform-, 
ing them with a flovenly ſorrow and reluc- 
tance, and in offending God, who loveth a 
cheerful giver. Solomon therefore ſpeaks of 
this practice in a manner rather diſſuading than 


recommending it. Better is it, ſays he, that 


thou ſhouldſt not vow, than that thou ſhouldſt 
row and not pay. If that be the caſe, then it 
is beſt of all to keep out of the reach of ſuch 
temptations, by making no ſuch vows. . 

6. Zeal or righteouſneſs is carried beyond its 
bounds when men run into unneceſſary danger 
eren for a good cauſe. A man hath a natural 
right to profeſs openly that religion which his 
conſcience tells him is true, if he maintains no 
opinions plainly deſtructive to civil ſociety. 
He hath alſo a right to diſapprove and reject 
errors. But this may be done out of ſeaſon, 

H and 
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and indiſcreetly. The ancient Chriſtians had 
a laudable zeal for the Goſpel; but it carried 
ſome of them into exceſſive imprudence in pro- 
voking, inſulting, and defying their Pagan 
enemies, and ſeeking out martyrdom when they 
were not called to it. But it was obſervable 
that ſeveral of theſe raſh Zealots, when it came 
to the trial, fell off ſhamefully, and renounced 
their religion; whilſt other Chriſtians, who 
were timorous and diffident, who fled and hid 
themſelves, and uſed every lawful method to 
ſhun perſecution, being ſeized upon and brought 
forth to ſuffer, behaved by the gracious aſſiſt- 
ance of God with exemplary courage and con- 
ſtancy. JF 

The example of St. Paul, after his conver- 
ſion, is an example of pious diſcretion, and no 
Chriſtian ever joined more happily the prudence 
of the ſerpent with the innocence of the dove. 
We find him eſcaping by flight from his ene- 
mies, pleading his privilege of a Roman citizen, 
taking advantage of the diſſenſion between the 
Phariſees and the Sadducees, appealing from 
the Jewiſh council to Cæſar's tribunal, and 
behaving himſelf reſpectfully and even politely 
to the Roman magiſtrates. 


7. Another 


nd 


her 
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7. Another inſtance of over-righteouſneſs ap- 
pears in a buſy, meddling, intriguing forward- 
neſs to reform defects, real or ſuppoſed, in the 
doctrines, diſcipline, or manners of the Chriſ- 
tian community. Every one is not qualified 
for the office of a Reformer. He hath a call, 


he will ſay: but a call to be turbulent and 


troubleſome, is not a call from God. The 
Apoſtles, he will ſay, acted as Reformers, with- 


out aſking leave of the Public. It is true; but 


they had good proofs to give of their call and 
of their authority. Since the Apoſtolical days, 
hardly any reformation ever proſpered, unleſs 
the civil Magiſtrate had the conducting of it. 
The Rabble is a bad guide and counſellor in 
ſuch attempts, and ſo are the leaders of the 
Rabble. The beginning of ſtrife, ſays the 
Wiſe Man, is as when one letteth out water : 
and when the waters of popular ſtrife are thus 


let out, the dirty torrent ſweeps down every 


thing before ir, good and bad, and OW all 

into confuſion. 
8. Laſtly; A modeſt oP a prudent man wall 
not be over-righteous in the following inſtances : 
He will not be forward to rebuke all evil- 
doers at all times, and on all occaſions, when 
the vom temper, or the high ſtation of the of- 
H 3 fenders 
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fenders may make them impatient of cenſure, 
and draw upon him for an anſwer, Who made 
thee a judge and a ruler over us? Mind thy own 
concerns, and mend thy own manners. 

He will not be fond of - diſputing with every 
one who is in an error. Perhaps there is not a 
more diſguſting quality, next to vice, than. a 
ſpirit of contradiction and litigation, even al- 


though it be exerted in defence of truth. Such 
perſons ſeem to have it more in view to aſſert 
the ſuperiority of their own penetration and 


judgment, than to inform others or to defend a 


| good cauſe. They are moſt diſagreeable com- 


panions, and moſt uſeleſs wranglers. It may 
be obſerved that in almoſt all debates, even be- 
tween civil and polite .contendexs, the iſſue is, 
that each departs with the ſame ſentiments 
which he brought along with him, and aſter 
much hath been ſaid, nothing i is done on either 
ſide, by way of conviction.— This will make a 


wiſe man not overfond of the taſk of mending 


wrong heads. 

Mention hath been made, I think, of moſt of | 
the inſtances, wherein men may be over-righ- 
teous; and it ſeems very expedient to warn al 
ſober and well- meaning perſons to avoid theſe 
extremes. As to the wicked, they want no 

caution 
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caution upon this head: but a religious man 
often ſtands -more in need of being guarded 


againſt over-righteouſneſs than againſt profane- 


neſs, for this plain reaſon, that when he is 
tempted to ſin againſt a known duty, he hath 


a monitor within, and is rebuked by his con- 


ſcience; but when he runs into the devout ex- 


tremes, he unhappily approves his own con- 


duct, and his miſtaken conſcience encourages 


him to go on. And yet after all, it is true, 


that as to a man's future ſtate, it will be much 
better for him to have been over- religious than 
to have been profane. The former is an error: 
the latter is a crime. The former is uſually a 


fault of the head: the latter is a fault of | the 


heart. 
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Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all 
that I have done for this people. 


HERE is a diſpoſition of mind called 
public Spirit, or the love of our country, 
which good men in all ages have exerted, 
which prudent men have' encouraged by endea- 
youring to make it faſhionable and honourable, 


which ingenious men have conſecrated to im- 


mortality by their praiſes of it, which few men, 


how profligate ſoever, have had the impudence 


to cenſure openly, which Ridicule, that ſpares 
nothing, hath been almoſt afraid to attack, and 
which in our country - hath been much talked 
of, and ſeldom found. > 

It hath been commonly ſaid that virtues are 
better taught and better enforced by example 
than by precept. If ſo, we have in the perſon 
of Nehemiah an inſtance of public ſpirit, which 
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may be ſet againſt any thing that Hiſtory can 
produce, and will not ſuffer by the compariſon; 
nor can * Greece or Rome boaſt of an Hero 
ſuperior to him in this great and good quality, 

+ Nehemiah was a Jew, who had never ſeen 
Jeruſalem, which was not the place of his birth; 
but his anceſtors had dwelt there, and were 
buried there. His father ſeems to have been 
one of thoſe Jews who were carried to Shuſhan, 
where was the court of the Perſian king, and 
who getting a good ſettlement there, would 


not embrace the opportunity. of going to Jude, 


world 
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when the Jews had obtained leave to retum For 
from the captivity; which doubtleſs, muſt have NM of the 
| been the caſe of many beſides himſelf, who WM ruins, 
either on account of age and infirmity, or of Ml to the 


their poſſeſſions and occupations, or of their WM corn | 
neighbours, | friends, relations, and old ac- {Wand v. 
quaintances, choſe to remain where they had Bi was g 
ſo long dwelt, and where they were, in a man- faſting 
ner, naturalized. would 
Nehemiah was 3 to the Perla then he 
king, which was a place of great honour, and WM addrefſ] 
of no leſs profit. He was highly in the favour One 
of that prince, and very rich, and, as to thil to be 
* Grotius compares him to Camillus, and to the elder Cato = n 
+ See Prideaux's Cennect. - ? 
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world, had all that he could hope and wiſh, It 
vas ſcarcely to be expected that one in his ſitu- 
ation would have beſtowed a thought upon his 


remote and poor and deſolate country; and not 


one of ten thouſand in his circumſtances would 
have concerned himſelf about it. If at that 
diſtance he had ſent a generous relief to his 
brethren in Judea, and performed ſuch kind 
offices towards them as he conveniently could, 
even this would have been a friendly and libe- 


ral behaviour; but he propoſed to himſelf to 


do much more than this. 

For ſome who came from Slice told him 
of the bad ſtate. of that city, how it lay in 
ruins, and how -the inhabitants were expoſed 
to the inſults of their enemies, and to the 
{corn of their neighbours, and were very weak 


and very miſerable. Upon hearing this, he 


vas greatly afflicted, and applied himſelf to 
laſting and earneſt ſupplications to God, that he 
would look favourably upon his people, and 


then he reſolved to take the firſt 1 of 


addreſſing himſelf to the king. 

One day, the king obſerved that he e 
to be melancholy, which had not been uſual 
with him, and aſked him the cauſe. He re- 
Pld, Why ſhould not my countenance be ſad, 

when 
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when the city, the place of my fathers ſepul. 
chres, lieth waſte, and the gates thereof are con. 
ſumed with fire? . 


The king granted him his requeſt, and ſent 
him to Judæa, as Governor, with powers to 
rebuild the walls and gates, which he executed 
boldly, ſpeedily, and effectually. The neigh. 
bouring nations did all that they could to op 


poſe it, and conſpired together, and reſolved to 
attack the Jews, and to deſtroy them, if the 
_ attempted to repair their ruined city. Upon 
this, Nehemiah did not order the people to go 
to prayers only, and to confeſs their fins, and 
to commit their cauſe to heaven; but like 
| pious and a brave man, he exhorted them to 
Join with him in ſupplication to God, and at 
the ſame time to put themſelves in a poſture d 
defence. But his own words will expreſs i 
beſt: We made our prayer to God, and I ſt 
the people with their ſwords, their ſpears, ani 
their. bows. And I ſaid unto them, Be not 
afraid of them; remember the Lord who i 
great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, 
your ſons, and your daughters, your wives and 
your houſes. 

| Nehemiah found the people in a deplorable 


condition, overwhelmed with poverty, and 
eaten 
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exten up with debts, and labouring under the 
tranny of uſurers and extortioners, who 
though they were of their own nation, yet 
took a baſe advantage of their diſtreſs, and lent 
them money upon exceſſive intereſt, ſo that 
they were forced to fell their lands, and then 
their children, to buy bread. This oppreſſion 
and iniquity he entirely removed, partly by 
perſuaſion, and partly by authority, and obliged 
all perſons to make reſtitution of this illegal 
gain, and to ſwear that they would do ſo no 
more. . 

Amongſt the Jews there were falſe and 


treacherous brethren, men who were in a 


foreign intereſt, and received bribes from the 
dolatrous neighbours, and who ſought to 
bring an invaſion upon their own country, and 
to diſtreſs the people and the Governor; and 
amongſt theſe apoſtates there were prieſts, and 
prophets, falſe prophets, who gave out predic- 
tions to frighten the Jews; and one of whom 
told Nehemiah that there was a conſpiracy 
formed againſt him, and aſſaſſins determined to 
kill him; and adviſed him to go and ſhut him- 
{elf up in the temple, and offered him his 
alhſtance and his company. And I anſwered, 
lays Nehemiah, Should ſuch a man as I flee? 
| Who 
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Who is there that, being as I am, would go into 


the temple to ſave his life? I will not go in. 
Nehemiah then returned to the Perſian 


withol 
accept! 


vernor 
| court, and obtained leave to come again a Mis no! 
Governor, and proceeded: to reform both the non, 
Church and State of the Jews. The Empe- kept h 
ror Auguſtus boaſted that he had found Rome them 1 
built with bricks, and left it built with marble, Net 
Nehemiah found Jeruſalem an heap of rubbiſh, Ming to 
and left it ſo well inhabited, adorned, and {Win dur 
fortified, that it ſoon. became a city of note, N ormec 
and recovered in a _ meaſure its former NMecontin 
luſtre. his de 
He and Ezra canſed the bins of God to be Nod a; 
read and explained to the people, and all its ¶ honou 
rites and precepts to be religiouſly obſerved; If h. 
and then began Synagogues: to be erected in WM"), h 
many places, and the people to meet there re- }Mpublic 
gularly every ſabbath day, which kept up the Which 
face at leaſt of religion amongſt them, and alſo beſtow 
preſerved them from idolatry ever after, though te did 
God ſoon ceaſed to raiſe them up * more cf relig 
' prophets. F from ( 
- Nehemiah continued Governor for twelve i 
years, and ſupported his dignity with great luce 
magnificence and liberality; and this vaſt ex- {Wu min 
pence he bore from his own private fortunes, i. Agr 


without 
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nto Ml vichout taking any thing from the nation, or 
cepting the allowance which the otlier Go- 
ian vernors before him had received; and, which 
s no leſs * commendable, difficult; and uncom- 
mon, he alſo governed his own family; and 
kept his domeſtics in good order, and ſuffered 
them not to pillage or to inſult the peopls. 
Nehemiah went again to Perfia, and return- 
ing to Jeruſalem found many corruptions crept 
in during his abſence, which he inſtantly. re- 
formed with zeal and reſolution. He probably 
continued in his government to the time of 
his death, which ſeems to have been in a very 
od age, when he was full of years and 
(honour. 
lf he had lived in ſome polite age and coun- 
try, he would have had ſtatues erected in the 
public places, and all the regard paid to him 
which a generous and ingenious people can 
beltow upon true merit. But as he did what 
he did principally for the ſervice of God, and 
af religion, he deſired to have his reward rather 
from God than from men; and therefore he 


* — cauſſas bellorum (Agricola) Ratuit exſcindere. A 


e ſuiſque orſus, primum domum ſuam coërcuit, quod pleriſque 
laud minus arduum eſt, quam provinciam regere. Tacitus, 
es, bi. Agric. 19. 
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breaks out once and. again in theſe wo! 


Think upon me, my God, for good, and ſpare 
me according to the greatneſs of thy mercy. 
He prays that God would accept his good in- 


e and forgive his imperfections. 


He had his recompenſe in both . haps 
py in the love of his people, happy in ſeeing 


his honeſt labours bleſſed with great ſucceſs; 
and his own hiſtory written by himſelf, and 


being part of the holy Scriptures, tranſmits 


his name and his reputation to all generations, 


when ſtatues and pillars, and. other. frail monu- 


ments of human gratitude moulder 1 and 
fall into oblivion. | 

And now, to make a proper + ſe of this brich 
example, I ſhall offer ſome obſervations con- 
cerning the love of our country, and the behs- 
viour by which it is evidenced. 

It may be juſtly athrmed, that there, is no 
one good and commendable quality, of which 
there is not ſome precept, or ſome example in 
the holy Scriptures. A conceited, fantaſtical, 
and half-learned Writer of this nation hath 
ſaid of the Goſpel, that it neither recommends 

private friendſhip, nor the love of our * count); 

The anſwer 1s obvious : 


_ irth 


but if 
uſually 
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poſitions recorded both in the Old and in the 


New Teſtament. Our Lord himſelf had his 


particular friends; himſelf burſt into tears at 


the foreſight of the calamities, which were to 


overwhelm his unhappy country, * he Was 
not to partake of them. 


| Secondly, The Scriptures of the Old Teſta- K 
ment, if rightly underſtood, have fairly inti- 


mated, and the Goſpel hath expreſsly taught, 


that we ought to love all mankind. Now by 


this precept, Religion ſufficiently enforceth both 
private friendſhip and public ſpirit, and at the 
ſame time corrects a vitious exceſs to which 
each of thoſe affections are very prone, namely, 


a regard ſhewed to one perſon, or to one nation, 


at the expence of the duty to mankind. This 
was evidently the caſe amongſt the Greeks and 
the Romans, many of whoſe eminent Leaders, 
to advance the wealth and grandeur of their 
own people, ſcrupled not to oppreſs and pil- 
lage other nations. Their courage and con- 
duct are ſet in the moſt favourable light by 
their own ingenious and partial Hiſtorians ; 
but if examined by the rules of reaſon, muſt 


uſually ſtand condemned as mere outrages and 


robberies, 


Vor, L.© | 1 Sacred 
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Firſt, there are many examples of theſe diſ- 
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Sacred Hiſtory informs us that God created 
only two perſons, from whom all of us deſcend- 
ed. It was fo ordered perhaps, with this in- 


it is 
It, 


Un 


tention, that in the infant world the firſt race Peder 
might grow up in peace and love in one family, W ö 
and under one father and mother, and that oblige 
when they were diſperſed, they might ſtill W.+., 
remember that they were all of one original, rarticu 
the children of one human father, and of one eern 
heavenly Father, and ſo might retain a brother- WM tors, 
ly love and regard to each other, howſoever fe energl 
parated in different places. Wo alt 
Reaſon and the light of nature there) us ae um. 
men are all partakers of one common nature, The 
all are born and live and die, all have a body ml, i 
and a ſoul, and the fame affections, inclina- bn 
tions and wants, all have the ſame. natural and ich n 
moral law to obſerve, and nothing can be more Fey 
like one man than another is. Fhere is there- rol 
fore a relation between man and man much WW. 8 2 
cloſer than between man and angel, or man e rec 
and brute. This alſo ſhould create mutual I our 
benevolence, and he who loves himſelf ſhould HO lov 
love another, who is his other ſelf wan own en do 
image. | ter th 
Our Saviour hath enforced and inculcard ne 


this duty ſo particularly and frequently, that | 
; | on 
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it is altogetHet | neeteſs to produce proofs of 


If, | . : 
Under this general duty of love to our fel“ 


lars, of thoſe eſpecially to whom we are moſt 


obliged aid neareſt related, and of thoſe with 


whom we are united in civil ſociety. ' But this 
particular duty to parents, children, kings, 
wvernors, teachers, brethren, friends, bene- 


eneral duty. We muſt ſo love theſe, as irbt 


hem. 


eaſon and reflection: it is therefore a duty 
hich may in a great meafure be truſted to us, 
nd which wants rather to be explained than 
nforced. But the love of mankind is a manly 
ing, a ſublimer affection, and wants to be 
el recommended, and ſtrictiy required; for, 
our Saviour obferves, If ye love thoſe 
o love you, it is no great virtue; even chil- 
en do it: and if ye love your own country 
tter than another nation, do net the Pagans 
ſame ? 


1 2 The 
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o caft off regard to others, much lefs to injure 


The love of our friends is in fome fenfe na- 
ual, it often grows up with us, it prevents 
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few are to be found in the world who have the 


* - Nehemiah was ruler of a nation, and, # 
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The love of our country is then commend- 
able when it is reaſonable; for there may cer. 


tainly be caſes and circumſtances when it ceaſeth 


to be a particular duty, and when we may 
and ſhould love and ſerve another country pre- 


ferably to our own native land. Such, for 
inſtance, is the caſe of thoſe who flying from 


tyranny and perſecution have been courteouſly 


received in other nations, and have obtained 


there the rights and privileges of citizens, of 
which they had been unjuſtly deprived at home 


But it is beſide my preſent purpoſe to diſcuk 
this point. I am now to ſhew what duty ve 


owe to our country, and to recommend the 
behaviour of Nehemiah to our imitation, as fat 
as our condition and abilities will permit. The 
character of Nehemiah is uncommon. Sud 
Princes and ſuch Governors as he do not ofter 
make their appearance, and it is very well if 


honour in ſome degree to reſemble him. 


ſuch, can be no example to private perſons 

though he be an excellent one to princes anc 

governors, who if they! would be eſteemed a 

he was, muſt act as he did. For though wealt 

and power may be obtained by many ways, Je 
| rel) 
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reſpect and reputation can only be acquired by 
"7 daeſerving them. But the ſubmiſſion which the 
ie ſober and religious part of the Jews paid to Ne- 
na) hemiah is an example to us how we ſhould be- 
pre: have ourſelves to good kings and rulers, and even 
* to tolerable rulers. We ſhould willingly obey 
and aſſiſt them, ſhew them the reſpe& due to 
their ſation, neither ſay nor do any thing that 


thority, and pray for their peace and proſperity, 
upon which indeed our own depends, and with 
(cub which it is connected. 
ei Nehemiah was a zealous ſupporter of the 
the Law of God; and in this he is an example to 
$ fr perſons in authority; with ſuch limitations 
Th:BY however as the difference between the Jewiſh 
uch economy and the Chriſtian diſpenſation ſug- 
tens reſts. For the political laws of the Jews are 
it no laws to us, any farther than they are con- 
e tel firmed by Reaſon, or by the Goſpel. 

The enforcing of Religion is perhaps one 


tan magiſtrate. It requires caution, good tem- 
per, prudence, dexterity, and probity, to give no 
encouragement to licentiouſneſs, and yet to avoid 
al ſuch compulſion as may injure civil liberty or 
inrade the rights of conſcience ; for as vice is 


I 3 - the 


may leſſen their character, and weaken their au- 


of the moſt nice and difficult duties of a Chriſ- | 
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the reproach and the ruin of any people, ſo i 
perſecution. Therefore Chriſtian governments 


are neceſſitated to oyerlogk and connive at ſon 
immoralities, at ſome irreligious and profane 


talkers and writers; not becauſe ſuch offender 


_ deſerve any favour or toleration, or any thing 


better than a jail, but becauſe it is ſo very har 


to find out and apply a general remedy, which 


is not in one reſpect or other as bad as the diſeaſe 


What is ſpeculatively right, and what is praQ- 
cable, are two things. 


Nehemiah loved his country, e be 
cauſe it was the ſeat of true religion, the place 
where God had choſen to put his name, andto 


fix his worſhip. The ſame reaſon have we to 


loye our country, where the Proteſtant religion 
is eſtabliſhed, a religion purged from many grok 
errors which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and arb- 
trary power had introduced into the Church; 
where the Scriptures are put into the hands d 
the people, and divine ſervice performed in the 
vulgar tongue; where men are at liberty to follon 
the dictates of their own conſcience, and to ſerve 


God in their own way, a favour extended even 


to thoſe who would not ſhew the ſame indulgence, 
and who never yet failed to perſecute heretics and 
ſchiſmatics, when they had it in their popet; 
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where we have a religious ſyſtem and conſtitution, 


which, though to call it perfect, would be to pay 
it a compliment at the expence of truth, yet com- 


paratively ſpeaking, muſt be allowed far pre- 
ferable to the principles and the notions which 
prevail in many parts of the Chriſtian world. 
| Nehemiah loved his country, probably for the 
fake of its civil government, which was not ty- 
rannical and arbitrary, but in many reſpects 
ſomewhat like ours. If we love not our coun- 
try for the ſame reaſon, we are not worthy of 
thoſe laws and privileges which advantageouſly 
diſtinguiſh us from many other kingdoms, and 
which we ought to preſerve as a ſacred depoſit, 
and tranſmit to our poſterity, and rather part 
with our lives than with our liberties. 
Nehemiah ſet the people an example of piety, 
and endeavoured above all things to make them 
religious, and thereby to ſecure to them the fa- 
vour and protection of God. In this we ſhould 
imitate him, and without this in vain do we pre- 
tend to- love our country, It was judiciouſſy 
laid, that an * orator is a good man ſkilled in 
ſpeaking. For if he be not good, he cannot be 
an Orator ; he is only a Prater; and all his elo- 
quence, though he poſſeſs it in a conſiderable de- 
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gree, ſignifies little, and hath ſmall influence, 
In like manner, a Patriot is a religious man, who 
employs himſelf in ſerving the public; and 
a good citizen is one who loves God and his 
neighbour. Whoſoever neglects his duty to 
God, cannot perform his duty to the public ina 
complete and effectual manner. There are, as 
there ever have been, men who have little re- 
ligion, and yet ſome ſhare of what we com- 
monly call honour and public ſpirit, who would 
not injure their nation for private advantage, and 
would riſque their fortunes or their lives for their 
country. Yet theſe perſons often do more harm 
another way, by their immoralities, by ſetting a 
bad example, and corrupting the minds of men, 
than they can compenſate by n gene: 
roſity, and honour, 

But in reality, a patriot without religion, and 
an honeſt man without the fear of God, is one 
of the moſt uncommon creatures upon earth; 
and unhappy are the people who have nothing 
better to truſt to than to the honour of ſuch 
Counſellors and Magiſtrates, Let revenge, or 
ambition, or pride, or luſt, or profit, tempt the 
man to a baſe and vile action, and you may as 
well hope to bind up an hungry tiger with 2 
cobweb, as to * chis e p in 

the 
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the viſionary chains of Decency, or to charm 
him with the intellectual _ of Truth and 
Reaſon, ? 

There never was e a wiſer as a greater 
ruler than Moſes, or one who had a ſincerer af- 
fection for the people committed to his care. His 
piety enabled him many times to ſave his nation, 
when his courage and his conduct would have l 
ſtood him in no ſtead, Often had God threatened 1 
to deſtroy the whole congregation, and to make 
him the father and founder of a new people; 
but by his earneſt entreaties he averted the di- 
vine wrath, and obtained pardon for them. In 
all this there was ſomething extraordinary : but 
from the whole tenor of the Scriptures it appears : lf 
that the prayers of the righteous are prevalent — 
with God, and may bring down bleſſings upon — 
themſelves, and their families, and their coun- [| 
try. If ſo, a poor man, who is covered with 1 
obſcurity, and is ſearcely known to his next lf 
neighbour, may, by his interceſſion with his ll 
heavenly Father, do his country more ſervice = 
than the wiſeſt ſtateſman, or the ableſt general. [| 

Of all the titles that were ever given to a man, | | 
the moſt glorious and the moſt deſirable is to be i 
called, Father of his country, and there have 
been Princes who have received it with tears of 
Joy, as the greateſt of all honours, But there 
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is a title greater than this, which God gave to 
Abraham, when he called him, Abraham my 
friend. To be ſtyled, the friend of God, by the 
Almighty himſelf, is ſomething far above all the 


appellations which human cuſtom, and human 


gratitude, and human flattery can beſtow. Such 
a perſon muſt needs be the beſt and the moſt 
uſeful friend to mankind, and to his own 
country. 


In the eder of Nehemiah we ſee liber. 
lity, diſintereſtedneſs, courage, induſtry, uni- 
formity of conduct, and every ſocial accom- 


pliſhment. Though our ſituation and circum- 


ſtances permit us not to do what he did, yet 


we may ſhew the ſame temper, by acting boldly 


and honourably in our ſtation, by diſcountenanc- 


ing profaneneſs and immorality, by encouraging 
virtue and knowledge, and learning, and uſeful 
arts and ſciences ; by rejecting all unlawful gain, 
all private profit which is detrimental to ſociety; 
by relieving the wants of our brethren ; by fub- 
mitting to the inconveniences and hardſhips 


which the public good may at any time require; 
by loving our religion and liberties better than 


the wages of flavery and iniquity ; and by acting 
thus conftantly and ſteadily, whether it be faſhion- 
able or unfaſhionable, whether it be ſafe or dan- 
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and as to the Miniſters of the Goſpel, they are 


more particularly obliged both to teach and prac- 


tiſe obedience to the Government in all things 
lawful ; not for fear of puniſhment, which is 
ſervile ; nor for lucre, which is ſordid ; but for 
the ſake of a good conſcience, for the ſake of 
their own folemn engagements, and of the public 
tranquillity and welfare, 
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gerous. This is the general duty of ſubjects; 
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Prov. xxii. 2. 


The ze rich and poor meet 8 the Lerd is the 
maker of them all. 


WO propoſitions are . in theſe 
words. 


I. That in all nations chere are rich, 37 


there are poor people; and that this difference 
of condition is unavoidable. | 
II. That they have all one common Father, 


whoſe providence extends over them all, and 


who permits this inequality for wiſe and good 
purpoſes, 

They may be cul rich, who "<q a large 
property, which ſufficeth not only for the ne- 
ceſſaries, but for all the conveniences of life, and 
is ſuited to ſupport them in a genteel rank. 
They may be called poor, who having no 


property, or very little, live, as it is ſaid, from 


hand to mouth, and are obliged to ſupport 
| themſelves 


Ee — 
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themſelves by daily labour; ſo that if they loſe 
their health, or their employment, and the op- 
portunities of earning their ſubſiſtence, they will 
be redueed to want, and to a deperidente upon 
the charity of others. 

All nations, as it is well known, contain in 
them theſe two ſorts of citizens; beſides whom 
there is a third and a numerous claſs of perſons, 
who are placed in a middle ſtate; who may be 
called poor, when computed: with the rich ; and 


-- Y-- 


rich, and poſſeſs more than can be of real bene- 
fit to themſelves and their families ; and there 
are ſome who are abfolutely deltrate of tlie 
neceſſaries of life, and truly i In a ftarving « con- 
dition. 

Theſe various ſtates God i in the courſe # 10 
providence permits; ; and though he doth not 
approve of them all, yet neither doth he viſthly 
interpoſe to prevent them. Certainly it is not 


the will of God that there ſhould be in civil ſo- 


ciety ariy perſons immoderately rich, or extreme- 
ly neceſſitous; any more than it is the will of 
God that men ſhould be wicked and irreligious. 
To permit is one thing: to approve and like is 
another thing. 


And 
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And now I proceed to the firſt propoſition. 
1. In all civil ſocieties there are rich and there 
e poor people. This is the unavoidable con- 
ſequence of the conſtitution of things. It will 
appear to be fo, if we examine whence ariſeth 
wealth, and whence ariſeth poverty. 


Now riches ariſe from three cauſes, from the 
victues and abilities of men, from the vices of 


men, and from chance or good fortune, as it is 


uſually called, that is, from events towards which 


he rich man himſelf contributes little or nothing, 

Riches ariſe from. the virtues and the uſeful 
qualities of men. Thus when a perſon hath 
good natural abilities, joined to an honeſt heart, 
and is ſo ſituated that he hath opportunities of 
improving and exerting his talents ; when he 
can be ſerviceable to the public ; when he is in- 
duſtrious, prudent,. juſt, ſober, civil, and cha- 
table ; when he is beloved, reſpected, aſſiſted, 
and truſted, he often receives the temporal re- 
ward of his labours and virtues, and becomes 
ich, Hence in thoſe parts of Scripture; which 
contain prudential and political precepts, induſ- 
ty, honeſty, and charity are frequently recom- 
nended, as the way to raiſe a man's fortune; 


d leaſt, as the way to ſecure him from friend- ; 


lkſs indigence. 


Again, 
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Again, on the contrary, riches ariſe aſo 
from the vices of men, and in that ſenſe are the 


128 


Mammon of unrighteouſneſs. We know that 
there are in all times and places perſons to be 
found, who grow rich and powerful by un- 
juſtifiable methods, by extortion, by fraud, by 
violence, by flattering the Great, by courting 
and pleaſing the Worthleſs and the Debauched, 
by proſtituting their conſcience, by ſordid par- 
. fimony, by covetous induſtry, by various ob- 
lique and ſcandalous ways, to which no per- 
ſon of honour will ſubmit; Providence ſome- 
times permits ſuch wretches to. thrive ; whence 
we may learn the , fmall value of abundant 
wealth, in the ſight of Gol and 1 in a 1 8 
eſtimate of things. 
Riches alſo, and indeed very 2 alle fron 
that which is called Chance or Fortune; as 
when they deſcend to a man by inheritance, 
and he enjoys the title and eſtate of his an- 
ceſtors, and reaps whefe he did not ſow ; when 
he receives favours from thoſe of whom he had 
no reaſon to expect them; when they are thrown 
in his way by unforeſeen accidents, and he hath 
nothing to do, but to ſtretch out his hand and 


receive them. Theſe are the three ſources ol 


wealth. 
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To the ſame three cauſes poverty may alſo be- 


aſcribed. 
It ariſes ſometimes from the virtiies of men; 


and this happens more eſpecially when men live 


under a wicked and tyrannical government, or 
ſuffer oppreſſion and perſecution for the ſake of 
religion. Hiſtory both ancient and modern af- 
fords us many inſtances of ſuch ſufferings. In 


this caſe a man hath no cauſe to be aſhamed of 


his poverty. His poverty is his crown and his 
glory. | | 

Perſons who have diſſipated an ample fortune, 
and are become neceſſitous by vanity, luxury, 
and debauchery, who even then are not aſhamed 
of their vices, who take a pleaſure in recollect- 
ing their paſt adventures, and boaſt of their art 
of confounding their money, who deſpiſe the 
economy and temperance even of thoſe to 
whom they apply for relief, ſuch perſons are to 


be found up and down in ſociety, and ſuch 


genteel beggars are truly moſt odious and con- 
temptible objects. If ſenſible and good - natured 
people are induced to relieve them, what they 
zive, they give * not to the man, but to huma- 


nity 
* Non homini, ſed humanitati. 


Vox. I, K Perſons 
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Perſons who are fallen from a wealthy to an 
indigent ſtate, not through their own fault, but 
by public or private calamities, theſe are fre- 
quently to be found, and theſe are proper ob- 

jects of friendly aſſiſtance and ſupport. Every 
one who hath principles of virtue and religion 
will be glad to ſerve them; and conſidering the 
fluctuating ſtate of this world, a prudent perſon 
ought to think that whilſt he is ſerving them, 
he is ſerving himſelf, ſince their caſe to-day 
may be his caſe to-morrow. 

But perſons who have loſt all in times of 
perſecution, and have been obliged to quit houſe, 
and friends, and land, and country for the fake 
of a good conſcience, theſe ſtand in a much 
higher rank, theſe are entitled not only to re- 
lief, but to reſpect and veneration. Thus po- 
verty ariſes ſometimes from honourable cauſes, 
from the integrity of good men exciting the 
hatred and malice of the wicked. | 

Poverty alſo often ſprings from the contrary 
cauſe, from the perſonal vices of -men. Many 
vices there are which have the cloſeſt connec: 
tion with indigence, and naturally produce i, 
| ſuch as lazineſs, extravagance, and debauchery. 
Daily experience ſhews this, and aſſures us that 


the tranſition is eaſy from a gaming table to 4 
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Jail, from the houſe of harlots to the houſe of 


correction, and from ſloth to beggary. The 


holy Scriptures make the ſame obſervation, and 
uſe it as 4 prudential motive to caution men 
againſt ſuch ſins as draw after them the loſs of 
every thing that is valuable even in this life. 
Poverty alſo ariſes from what is called ill for- 
tune, that is, from diſcouragements, diſadvan- 
tages, and calamities, which the man himſelf 
did not contribute to produce. This is the 


caſe, when a perſon is born of needy parents 


who cannot provide for him, and put him for- 
ward in the world ; when he loſes his relations 
and friends in his infancy ; when he is defraud- 
ed, injured, and oppreſſed by thoſe who have 
more power or cunning than he can contend 
with, Thus alſo public calamities, war, peſti- 
lence, famine, earthquakes, inundations, ſhip- 
wrecks, fire, and other diſaſters, are an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of poverty, and the ruin of 
multitudes. | | 

But farther ; Not only nations are neceſſarily 
divided into rich and poor but there muſt be 
alſo a perpetual fluctuation of property, by 
which the rich become poor, and the poor be- 
come rich; ſo that neither ſtate is of a fixed 
"d permanent nature. Riches, ſays Solomon, 


K 2 make 
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make themſelves wings: they fly away as an 
eagle. Poverty alſo ſometimes is a bird of 
paſſage, and takes her flight from thoſe with 
whom the ſeemed to have taken up her abode, 

Wealth by various means ſlips from the poſ- 
ſeſſors, and gets from few into more hands, and 
then it is like a large river, which being cut 
into many channels, becomes a number of ſmall 
rivulets. | 

But though in the common courſe of thing 
it is eaſier for a rich perſon to become poor, 
than for a poor perſon to become rich, yet nei- 
ther is this latter caſe ſo unfrequent. There 
are always inſtances of perſons, who ſetting out 
with a very ſmall income, either by their owi 


ability and induſtry, or by ſudden turns of for: 


tune, become great and rich. 

Not only all ſocieties and cnt con- 
ſiſt of rich and poor, but it is farther to be ob- 
ſerved that the poor will always be far more 
numerous than the rich. We ſee that it is ſo, 
and we know that it muſt be ſo. The revenues 
of a populous nation bear no proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants; the diviſion there 
fore muſt needs be unequal. Beſides, as it 5 
eaſier to go down hill than up hill, ſo it is eaſiet 
to ſpend money than to get it. Men's appetites 
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are keener than their abilities, and they can 
without much ſtudy find out various ways of 
gratifying their ſenſes at the expence of their 
pockets, whilſt they have little ſkill or incli- 
nation to purſue the true ways of thriving ; and 
it 1s hardly conceivable how much 1s fooliſhly 
waſted even by people in narrow circumſtances, 
Riches alſo and profitable ſtations being objects 
purſued by many, they muſt needs be often pur- 
ſued in vain. Where the prizes are few, and 
the competitors numerous, the majority muſt 
come off with their labour for their pains. 
Moreover, though all men have nearly the 
ſame paſſions, they are far from having the 
ſame abilities, either for acquiring wealth and 
favour, or for tranſacting buſineſs, or for get- 
ting uſeful knowledge; they are alſo far from 
having the ſame advantageous opportunities; 
and ſo through internal impediments and ex- 
ternal diſcouragements, the bulk of the people 
will be gradually upon the decline, till they 
ſettle amongſt the lower claſs, and become only 
ht for bodily, labour. But bodily labour hardly 
ever raiſed a fortune: at the moſt, it only ſe- 
cures from hunger and nakedneſs and beg- 
gary. A large income, if it be an acquired 
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one, muſt be acquired by the head rather than 
by the hands. 

Thus it evidently appears that whilſt there 
is human liberty, whilſt there are virtues and 
vices, whilſt there are viciflitudes of fortune, 
and revolutions of affairs, there muſt be in all 
times and places a mixture of high and low, of 
rich and.poor. Providence permits it, and in 
ſome ſenſe may be ſaid to * appoint it, ſince it 
refults from the nature and eee of this 
world. 

II. Now let us conſider, ſecondly, the mo- 
ral reflection made by Solomon upon this ine- 
quality. The rich and poor meet together: 
the Lord is the maker of them all. That is 
to ſay; They have one common Parent, whoſe 
providence extends over them all. In that re- 


ſpect they are equal. And if ſo, there ſhould be 
no great difference, as to real happineſs, be- 


tween them. | 
It ſhould be remembered that thoſe accidents 

and natural evils muſt be thrown out of the 

queſtion, which ariſe not properly from a ſtate 


of poverty : for poverty and beggary are differ- 


„ See this ſubject very ingeniouſly diſcuſſed by Ariſtophane 
Plut. in a dialogue between e and the Goddeſs Poverty, 
ver. 507, &c. 
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ent things, and we are conſidering the former, 
and not the latter. 

Let us ſee then whether chere be mk diſ- 
parity in point of happineſs between the great 
and the ſmall, the maſter and the ſervant, the 
gentleman and the labourer, the * and the 
poor. ö | 

Shallow e and ſuperficial obſervers 


of human nature and human life, will judge 


vithout heſitation that the rich have every ad- 
vantage on their ſide. Wealth, ſay they, buys 


titles, procures high ſtations, opens the way to 


honour and to power, commands reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion, and either contains in itſelf every 
accompliſhment, or which is as good, ſup- 
plies the defect of every accompliſhment. A 
rich man is above the world, able to ſay what 
he will, and to do what he will, and to purſue 
enjoyments that lie out of the reach of the 
vulgar. : 


Yet not much ſatisfaction can arife from all 


this. To have honour and authority, unleſs it 
be honeſtly acquired and decently ſupported, 
is to be raiſed to ſplendid infamy. Power wan- 
tonly exerciſed is the undeſirable opportunity 
of doing miſchief, for which a ſevere account is 


to be given in the next ſtate, and not ſeldom in 
"Ta the 
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the preſent ſtate. Wealth uſed for vile pur- 
poſes, or for no good purpoſes, can be no real 
bleſſing to the waſter or to the hoarder of it, 
Independency rightly underſtood, is ſometimes 


a bleſſing: but it is ſometimes a curſe and a 


calamity. He who cannot conduct himſelf, is 
ſafer when he is conducted by others; and a 


blind man would be mad, who ſhould: chooſe 


to ſhew his independency by refuſing the ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance of a guide. It is often an ad- 
vantage to be in a ſtate of dependence, as un- 
der a good parent, or a good maſter; and the 
days which are ſpent in that condition, are fre- 
quently the happieſt days of our life. To do 


what we pleaſe, is a wretched privilege, when 


it enables us to do what we ought not. To 
follow pleaſure that ends in diſappointment 
and pain, is to court and invite miſery, and to 
haſten it upon us; as if miſery would not come 
too readily of her own accord, unearned, un- 
ſought, and unpurſued ! Solomon, who had 
wealth enough to know its nature, ſays, When 
goods increaſe, they are increaſed that eat 
them; and what good is there to the owners 
thereof, ſaving the beholding of them with 
the eyes? Thus far there ſeems to be no con- 


ſiderable advantage on the {ide of wealth. _ 
5 "Tho 
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The poor are, or they may be, more free 
from uneaſineſs than the rich. As they uſually 
have fewer deſires, fewer falſe and artificial 
wants, more moderate expectations, and more 
bounded views, they have fewer diſputes, leſs 
anxiety, leſs ſenſibility of hardſhips, and cooler 
apprehenſions of future events; and theſe 
ſorts of cares and commotions are no ſmall 
abatements of human happineſs. 5 
In point of health, the poor, I mean thoſe 
who are poor and ſober, have the ſuperiority. 
Temperance, exerciſe, and labour, to which 
their income and their ſtation ſeem to oblige 
them, prevent thoſe diſeaſes which indolence 
and luxury create: and in caſe of ſickneſs, 
their remedies are ſimple, and eaſily obtained, 
eſpecially in this country, where the humanity 
and liberality of the preſent age hath provided 
for them in various ways. Such objects, it is 
to be hoped, are ſeldom ſo far neglected, as to 
find no aſſiſtance. 
The extremes either of plenty or of indigence 
uſually occaſion various diſtempers, and ſhort- 
en the thread of human life. For too much 


indulgence i in eating, drinking, clothing, ſleep- i 


ng, and other things, and on the contrary too 
much fatigue and hardſhip, attended with a 
ſpare 
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ſpare and unwholeſome diet, ſpoil the confi. 
tution, and are the underminers of health and 
ſtrength. 80 that examples of a very long 
life are more commonly to be found amongſt 
thoſe who never were deprived of neceſſaries, 
or accuſtomed to elegancies. They therefore 
who are in a middle ſtate between wealth 
and want, ſhould be thankful for their lot, 
and inſtead of envying thoſe who are above 
them, ſhould conſider how many are * 
beneath them. 

In point of decent convelitiiies; it muſt be 
owned that the rich have the advantage, but 
yet how far ſuch conveniences contribute to 
happineſs is not clear, how far the conve- 
niences, to which a man hath never been ac- 
cuſtomed, are neceſſary to his well-being. II 
he feels not the want of them, J are to o hin 
in the liſt of ſuperfluities. \ 

The lower part of mankind have too fre 
quently been querulous, envious of thoſe who 
were better accommodated, and deſirous either 
of riſing to an equality with ſuch perſons, or 
of bringing them down to an equality with 
themſelves. This may incline them to think 
that the levelling ſyſtem would ſet all to rights 

4 | | But 
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But a more abſurd and pernicious ſcheme can- 
not enter into the mind of ma. | 

If the whole property and Venue ef any 
country were equally divided amongſt the 
inhabitants, they would be reduced to a ſtate 


approaching very nearly to poverty. There 


would be an end of all liberal arts and ſciences, 


of all learned education, of all public charities, 


of all extenſive trade and commerce, of all 
encouragement to induſtry, of all national 
credit, and indeed of all civil government. 
And thus poverty, ignorance, ill manners, in- 
dependency, and anarchy would overſpread the 


land, and the inhabitants would be reduced to 
the moſt wretched ſtate, accompanied with this 


reflection, that they had brought it upon 
themſelves, and ſuffered no more than they 
deſerved. | | 
Indeed ſuch a ſtate could not continue; 
for wealth and property will fluctuate: they 
are like the ſea, which is never at reſt, but al- 
ways either ebbing or flowing. Power and 
wealth would by degrees return to ſome, and 
poverty to others. Men are not formed for a 
ſtate of perfect equality and independency in 
this life. God hath made us for one another. 
Some are qualified to govern, others to obey; 
| | ſome 
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ſome to teach, others to learn; ſome to con- 


trive, others to execute; ſome to labour with and 
their head, others to labour with their hands; WM us 
and the rich could no more ſubſiſt without the ſelve 
aſſiſtance of the poor, than the poor without I rim 
the affiſtance of the rich. WM So, 

The very manner in which we enter into to di 
this world ſhews that we are not equal in all orde: 
reſpects, for then we ought all to be created lf «tics, 
in a ſtate of manhood. But infancy is depen- Wl com: 
dency, and we begin by being in ſubjection, WI mod: 
and receive from others the improvements of Ml the 


body and mind, How high ſoever our ſtation Repu 
may be, we have obligations upon us of reve- and 
rence, gratitude, and affection to thoſe who it wa 
took care of us in our younger years. peopl 

Let us now make ſome application of the want. 


preſent ſubject. 
J mentioned to you before that though the can | 


extremes of over-abundant wealth and of indi- ſon a 


gence are too often to be found in this world, woulc 
and though God may be ſaid to permit what- Th 
ſoever he doth not interpoſe to hinder, yet he in the 
doth not approve of either of theſe extremes Þ Chr 


Reaſon and Revelation conſider them as natura the pi 
and moral diſorders, which men ſhould endes 


vour to remove. 


Civil 
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Civil government is of human inſtitution, 
and of divine approbation. God, having given 
us abilities and means to feed and clothe our- 
ſelves, doth not put meat into our mouths, and 
raiment upon our body, but leaves that to us. 
So, having given us underſtanding and reaſon, 
to diſcern the neceſſity of government and good 
order, he leaves us to form qurſelves into ſoci- 
eties, and to regulate them according to our 
common convenience. There is only one 
model of civil government of which God is 
the immediate author, and that is the Jewiſh 
Republic, as formed upon the Laws of Moſes: 
and from thoſe laws it manifeſtly appears that : 
it was the will and deſign of God to guard that 
people againſt exceſſive riches and exceſſive 
want. Theſe extremes his providence intend- 
ed to prevent or remove, as far as providence 
can hinder them, without uſing ſuch compul- 
hon as would not ſuit with human nature, and 
would deſtroy the free agency of man. 

The very ſame plan and deſign is contained 
in the Goſpel ; ſo that if all the inhabitants of 
a Chriſtian, nation were to live up exactly to 
the precepts of our Lord and the exhortations 
of his Apoſtles, exceſſive wealth and extfeme 
mdigence would hardly be found amongſt them. 

| There 
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There are three precepts or laws of Chriſtianity, 
which tend directly to remove theſe extremes; 
and they are the law of charity, the law of in- 
duſtry, and the law of temperance. 

If the law of charity were univerſally ob- 
ſerved, the rich would apply the ſuperfluities 
of their wealth to the relief of the poor, the 
perſons in a middle ſtate would concur, and 
contribute their ſhare in proportion, and thus 
multitudes would be aſſiſted, and none would 
be left to periſh for want, at leaſt, none in peace- 
able and proſperous times. 

If the law of induſtry were — ob- 
ſerved, the number of the neceſſitous would be 
conſiderably reduced, and lazineſs, which is one 
great cauſe of indigence, would be aboliſhed. 

If the law of temperance had the ſame due 
regard paid to it, perſons in affluent or in tole- 

Table circumſtances would avoid fooliſh and 


naeedleſs expences, and would have the more to 


ſpare for thoſe who are in want ; and perſons 
of a lower rank would not diſſipate their ſlender 
fortunes by vain amuſements, by dreſs, by 
gaming, by drunkenneſs, by lewdneſs, by en- 
deavouring to ape their ſuperiors in extenſive 
follies and vices. 
| From 
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From the things which have been ſaid, it is 

eaſy to collect the particular duties of the rich, 
and of the poor. 

Liberality and a public ſpirit are properly 

the duties of the Great. In the days of our 


anceſtors, and before the Reformation, Religion 


was in a very languiſhing condition, and the 
piety which ſubſiſted was uſually of the childiſh 
and ſuperſtitious kind. But though Chriſtian 
knowledge and Chriſtian virtues ſeemed to have 
taken their flight from the Chriſtian world, 
one Virtue ſtill remained, and that Virtue was 
Charity, or Liberality, charity well-intended, 
though too often miſapplied. However, to that 
charity were owing Hoſpitals for the reception 
of the needy, public Schools for the education 


of youth, and Colleges in the Univerſities for 


their farther improvement. 
The ſame charitable ſpirit, but more en- 
lightened and better conducted, hath continued 


amongſt us ſince the Reformation, and great 


additions have been made to the uſeful eſtabliſn- 
ments above-mentioned. 

As to the rich, they ought allo to remainbes 
that in them cruelty and inſolenge towards the 
poor, is highly criminal. The Lord is the 
Maker of them all, ſays Solomon ; and there- 


_ fore, 
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fore, as he obſerves with a remarkable ſtrength 
of expreſſion, Whoſo mocketh the poor, re. 
proacheth his Maker. God takes the inſult 
as committed directly againſt himſelf ; and 


woe to the man who contendeth with his 


Creator! | ER 
We all enjoy one common nature, and fo 
far we are all upon the ſame foot. Though 


there be an inequality of circumſtances, the 
original equality ſtill remains. Chriſtianity | 


informs us alſo of another equality in a far more 
important point, an equal ſhare in the rights, 
privileges, promiſes and bleſſings of the Goſpel, 
The grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is Hke the 
ſun, which ſhines equally upon the palace and 
the cottage; it is like the dew of heaven, 
which refreſhes the talleſt trees and the lowell 
ſhrubs. In conſequence of this unbounded 
favour, the meaneſt perſon upon earth may 


be a member of Chriſt, and a child of God, 


and ſhall be an inheritor of the kingdom of 


heaven in that day when he who exalteth him- 


ſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he who abaſeth him- 


« ſelf ſhall be exalted. 
Pride and wealth are too often conneQel 
together. Therefore ought the rich to be 


particularly careful to avoid this odious vice; 
and 
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and they eſpecially who are riſen from a low 
to an high ſtation, For ſuch children of For- 
tune have frequently ten times more pride than 
other people; whether it be becauſe they ſuſ- 
pect that they are not ſufficiently revereneed by 
thoſe who were once their equals, or their ſu- 
periors, or whether it be that few have a head 
ſtrong enough to bear a ſudden change from 
neceſſity to abundance, and from dependency to 
authority. But in fact, ſo it is, that amongſt 
them you ſhall find the moſt glaring and ſhock- 
ing inſtances of vanity and arrogance. 

As to the poor, they have various motives and 
obligations both to honeſt induſtry, and to pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion under their preſent condi- 
tion. If, as Solomon ſays, God is the Maker 
of the poor as well as of the rich, he is conſe- 
quently their father too, and their benefactor. 
Such a portion of happineſs may uſually be ob- 
tained by them as will make their preſent con- 
dition tolerable. But what are the ſons of men, 
without exception ? Strangers, ſojourners, pil- 
rims, travellers. All temporal differences will 
ceaſe for ever, when we come to our journey's 
end; and that end is near to many of us, and 
i not far from any of us. 
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Ps AL u. exlv. 9. 


The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over 7 al his works, 


IN CE it is certain that we made not our- 
ſelves, and that the things about us are 


effets proceeding from ſome cauſe, there muſt 


be One upon whom all depend, and who him- 
ſelf depends upon none. 


The magnificence and. variety and beauty 
of the univerſe, the exact proportion of its parts, 


the decent order in which they are diſpoſed, and 


the regularity of their ſeveral motions, proclaim 


the whole to be the work of one Creator, who 
is of himſelf without beginning or end, who 
formed it and gave it laws, who is every where 
preſent to govern and preſerve it, who is moſt 


viſe and moſt powerful, who is a pure mind, 
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ſeparated from matter, and free from all pertur. 
bations, moſt perfect and moſt happy, and ſuf. WW wh 


ficient to his own happineſs. gel. 
Ihe conſideration of this ſupreme wiſdom WM fan 
and power and happineſs which belong to the Ml the 
divine nature, would excite in us wonder and goc 
veneration and fear; but when to theſe attri- our 
butes we join goodneſs, this moſt amiable qua WI Go 
lity ſeems to add new perfections to all the reſt, WM ob{c 
repreſents God to us, not only as the abſolute the 
Lord, but as the kind Parent of all, and make WM con 
him the proper object of _ and reliance N 
e, dea 
It is 8 * in che Gentile: 20 of 
they who had tolerable notions of the ſupreme WM go 
God, though in many things they erred con- the 
cerning him, agreed in aſeribing goodneſs to Wl God 
him, reckoned it the principal of his perfer- WM in a 
tions, and called him* The Beſt and the Great whic 
eſt; and indeed there are fo many and. fo, clear are 
proofs of the divine goodneſs, that though able 
ſome objections may be raiſed againſt it fron of t 
the evil which is in the world, the evidence vidy 
of it remains. for ever ſuperior, firm, and un- 17 
thaken. U Prov 
In the Platonic Trinity, Aſabb, ſtands above Ni; and vx. ” 
- Good MY la 
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Goodneſs is the ſame quality in all beings 
which have underſtanding, in God, in an- 
gels, and in men; it is and it muſt be the 
ſame in kind, differing only in degree. From 
the knowledge therefore which we have of 


goodneſs, as it is in men, we may frame to 


ourſelves {Me knowledge of the goodneſs of 
God, removing from it all the defects which we 
obſerve in human goodneſs, and aſcribing to it 
the utmoſt degree of e N ieh we can 
conceive. 

Now goodneſs in us is a diſpoſition and an en- 
deavour to promote the welfare and happineſs 
of others; and from this notion of human 


goodneſs we may frame ſome conceptions of 


the divine goodneſs, and ſay that goodneſs in 
God is a diſpoſition to beſtow at all times and 
in all places upon all his creatures all the good, 
which, according to their ſeveral natures, they 
are capable of receiving, and which it is reaſon- 
able that he, as the wiſe governor and preſerver 
of the whole, ſhould beſtow upon each ind 
vidual, =» 

That this perfection belongs to God, may be 
proved ſeveral ways. ; 

1. That God is good appears Hom the ne- 


ceſſary connection between goodneſs and other 
L 3 | divine 
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divine perfections. God is ſupremely wiſe, 
and knoweth, beyond a poſſibility of miſtaking, 
what is beſt and moſt beneficial for the whole; 
he is almighty, and able to execute his purpoſes; 
and poſſeſling every thing in which happineſs 
conſiſts, he can be under no ur to hun 
and to oppreſs others. | 

2. The fame truth alſo appears thus: 

To ſuppoſe that God is not good, is to fup- 
poſe him weaker and more imperfect n worſe 
than the worſt of his creatures. 

In men, every ſin in general, and in partieu- 
lar every ſin againſt the rules of goodneſs, may 
be aſcribed to the temptation of prefent pro- 
fit or pleaſure, to a power which the mind 
hath of fixing its thoughts entirely upon the 
object which it deſires, and of overlooking the 
ill conſequences ariſing from it, and in ſome 
meaſure to error and miſtake. Thus a perſon 
who oppreſſes or defrauds others, is led into 
injuſtice by views of ſelf-intereſt, by the ur- 
gent deſire of gratifying a violent and favourite 
paſſion, and of finding preſent eafe and con- 
venience; and he is miſtaken when he fancies 
that it is his intereſt to indulge a depraved in- 
clination, or to obtain a worldly advantage by 
evil means, he is miſtaken in this; for his lob 
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muſt be far greater than his profit, and his 
pain than his pleaſure, Swayed by theſe mo- 
tives and deluded by theſe errors, a ſinner 
acts, never chooſing evil becauſe it is evil, but 
becauſe he thinks it agreeable for the preſent, 
and hopes that he ſhall not ſuffer for it here- 
after. But God, if he were an evil being, 
would be diſpoſed to evil neither by miſtake, 
nor temptation, nor paſſion, nor advantage, 
and would chooſe evil purely as evil. And 
upon this abſurd ſuppoſition, inſtead of the Beſt 
and Greateſt, he would be the loweſt and the 
meaneſt of all beings; for nothing can be 
great that is not good. Where there is no 
goodneſs, there muſt be darkneſs, confuſion, 
diſorder, and irregularity. Spite and hatred, 


malice and deceitfulneſs, revenge and cruelty 


cannot produce peace within, any more than 
without. A mind ſwayed by theſe diſpoſt- 
tions muſt reſemble a troubled ſea, a whirl- 
wind, a black and tempeſtuous ſky; and a 
Deity of this kind muſt be continually* miſer- 
* A Deity expoſed to trouble may well ſay ; 
Sed nocet eſe Deum: precluſaque janua leti 


£LEternum noftros luctus extendit in æuum. ED 
id | | Ovid. Met, i. 662. 
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able, and even for his own ſake muſt chang 


his nature, if he could, 

It is faid, that there was even in very ancient 
times, a prevalent notion in many places of 
two Gods, the one perfectly good, the other 
as completely evil; the one the author of all 
the virtue and happineſs, the other of all the 
ſin and miſery that is in the univerſe. This ſyſ- 
tem is ſuppoſed to have been contrived to ac- 


count for the riſe and continuance of the na- 


tural and moral evil which is in the world, 
Now if there were two ſuch principles, the con- 
ſequence, one would think, muſt have been, 
that the good Deity would have overcome the 


bad one, or would have altered and amended him, 


having ſo many natural advantages over him, 
more wiſdom, more prudence, more tranquil- 
lity and ſerenity, more extenſive views, and a 
larger underſtanding. 

But the abſurd opinion of two co-equal Gods 
was perhaps never entertained, and the ſenti- 
ments of theſe Ancients may have been in 
| ſome meaſure miſrepreſented. They did in- 
deed believe two principles, the one good and 
the other bad : but they thought that this evil 
Being, though he was not created of God, yet 
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was in all reſpects inferior to him, and ſubject 
to his control. And this wrong notion of 
two uncreated Powers ſeems to have been a 
corruption of an older opinion concerning an 
evil Dzmon, formed at firſt by the Creator 


of all things, and then degenerating from his 


former ſtate, and remaining powerful indeed, 
but limited, and abſolutely dependent upon his 
Maker. This opinion might ariſe not only 
from tradition, but from conſidering the evil 
that is in the world. According then to this 
od doctrine, God made all things good in 
their kind; but as all rational creatures are 
neceſſarily favs and imperfet, and free to 
chooſe and to act, ſome of them abuſed their 
liberty, and fell into vice, the chief and 
higheſt of which diſobedient creatures is an evil 
Power, and the principal cauſe of ſin, and of 
all evil, But, ſaid they, the Almighty, who, 
for a time permits theſe diſorders, ſo far inter- 
poſes as frequently to leſſen and reſtrain them, 
and often makes good to ariſe out of evil, and 
at length will cauſe all to terminate in good, 
wil correct what is amiſs, and aboliſh 
what is incorrigible, and then ſhall appear a 
new and a fair ſcene of uniformity, beauty, 


and perfection. In che mean while, the diſ- 
] order 
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order laſts for what mortals call a long time, 
but a time which is nothing compared to eter- 
nity, and in the fight of Him, to Whom 
thouſand years are as one day. In this opi- 
nion there is a great reſemblance to the Jew. 
iſh and Chriſtian doctrines of the origin of MW Goo 


evil, and of the Prince of diſobedient #. x degr, 


i. men 
The worthip of the Devil, as of an evil De. foun 


ity, is known to be common in ſome idol. emin 


trous and Pagan countries. And indeed ſome all ot 


Chriſtians have run into extremes concerning a Cat 
this evil being, called the Devil; and have MI vithc 
been apt to aſcribe to him more power over the could 


minds of men than can poſſibly belong to him. WM and ſ. 
Theſe notions they have taken up, perhaps not iſ we co 
without a view to excuſe themſelves for their ¶ nity a 
own fins, by throwing them upon his prevalent Th 
temptations. Such perſons ought to be re- ff is the 
minded, that the almighty and gracious God impre 
ſuffers none to be led into irreſiſtible temptations towar 
to offend, and that their own luſts are the molt Wi beings 
dangerous devils, whom yet by God's bleſſing BF the off 
and their. own honeſt endeavours they may re-. of thei 
fiſt and ſubdue. | artfull) 
Thus likew iſe, as to witchcraft, ſorcery and ciouſly 
poſſeſſions, how many things have been aſcribed WM execut; 
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to evil ſpirits which upon a more careful in- 
ſpection, have been found to be knavety or 
diſtemper? 

z. That God is good, appears alſo from the 
goodneſs which is ſeen in his creatures, in men. 
Goodneſs in this world is exerciſed in ſome 
degree by many, and is eſteemed and com- - 
mended by almoſt all. If this diſpoſition be 
found in ſome meaſure in us, it muſt be moſt 
eminently in our Creator, from whom this and 
all other virtues muſt be derived. As without 
a Cauſe we could never have begun to be, as 
without a living, powerful, and wiſe Cauſe, we 
could never have had life and ſtrength, reaſon 
and ſagacity; ſo without a kind and good Cauſe 
we could never have had the affections of benig- 
nity and benevolence. 

That God is good, is as certain as that he 
is the creator, author, father of all. He hath 
impreſſed upon his creatures a natural affection 
towards their iſſue. In men, who are rational 
beings, this affection extends itſelf not only to 
the offspring of their body, but to the offspring 
of their underſtanding. Whatſoever they have 
artfully contrived, ingeniouſly invented, judi- 
ciouſly obſerved, elegantly compoſed, and well 
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ſons and daughters. This univerſal paſſion to 
love what proceeds from us is manifeſtly neceſ- 


ſary to promote and preſerve the general good, 


and therefore is good and right in itſelf, when 


applied to proper obj ects, and guided by reaſon, 


The ſame diſpoſition, but void of all weaknef 


and imperfection, muſt be in our univerſal Pa- 
rent, who is the Cauſe of us, and of all our in- 
nocent affections. 

In the ſecond book of Apocryphal fra 
though a book of no ſacred authority, there is 
a juſt and beautiful obſervation relating to our 
preſent ſubj ect. When Eſdras laments the un- 
happy ſtate of the Jews, and expoſtulates with 
God concerning it, the Angel gives him this 
gentle rebuke; Thou art ſore troubled in 
mind for Iſrael's ſake. Loveſt thou that people 
better than he that made them?“ The ſame 
thought is thus expreſſed by the prophet Iſaiah: 
% Can a woman forget her ſucking child, that 
ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of 
her womb? Yea they may forget ; yet will | 


If this be, as it really is, a good obſervation ; what e ſays i 
<nother place, cannot be good: 
O Lord, thou madeſt the world for our ſakes. As for other 
people, which alſo come of Adam, thou haſt ſaid that they are no- 
thing, but be like unto ſpittle, and haſt likened the abu of 
them unto a drop that falleth from a veſſel.” ch. vi. 55. 
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SERMON VIII. 157 
not forget thee.” And thus by our Saviour: 
If ye being evil know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more ſhall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to 
them that aſk him?“ „Thou haſt mercy upon 
all,” ſays the Author of the Wiſdom of Solo- 
mon, © for thou canſt do all things, and winkeſt 
at the ſins of men, becauſe they ſhould amend. 
For thou loveſt all things that are, and abhor- 
reſt nothing that thou haſt made: for never 
wouldſt thou have made any thing, if thou 
hadſt hated it. And how could any thing have 
endured, if it had not been thy will? Or been [| 
preſerved, if not called by thee ? But thou ſpareſt 
all: for they are mans O _ ns Wa of | 
ſouls.” 3 * 
It is the obſervation of a i Abbitsdophen 

that the artiſt loves the work of his hands 

better than his work would love him, if it were 
endued with ſenſe and reaſon; and that the 

perſon, who confers a great benefit upon ano- 

ther, loves him whom he obliges better than 

the obliged perſon loves him. To which it 

may be added, that parents generally love their 

children more than they are beloved * them. 
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And yet in all theſe inſtances, gratitude, one 
would think, ſhould make the love of the infe- 
rior to be the ſtrongeſt ; but experience ſhem 
that it hath_not this effect. Theſe obſervations 
may be reduced to this general truth, that Loye 
deſcends more than it aſcends; and we may be 


permitted, I think, to apply this to God and to 


ourſelves, and to ſay that our great and good 
Creator and BenefaQor loves us far better than 


even the moſt dutiful of us love him. 


4. The goodneſs of God appears in its effec, 
in the bleſſings which we receive from him. 
That we enjoy much good and many con- 


venienoes, is a plain matter of fact. 80 ei- 


it. They of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
who held two principles, the one good andthe 


other evil, acknowledged that there was much 
good in the world, and aſcribed it all to a wiſe 
and good Author; and the Atheiſts  them- 
ſelves, the diſciples of Epicurus, though- they 


found great fault with our ſyſtem and condi- 
tion, and made the diſorders in it an objeQton 


to a God and a providence, yet ſometimes were 
in a better mood, and received their good things 
with a ſilent ſort of gratitude, like a ſwine at 4 


trough, and ſometimes proceeded farther, and 
ſaid 
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aid that kind“ Nature had given men few 
wants, and ample proviſions, and had ſpread a 
decent table for her children, and that when'a 
man had eaten and drank his portion, and ſpent 
his day of life, he ought to get up, and make 
room for others, and retire without murmur. 
ing, and with a good grace, and thank his 
Mother, who had nnn him 0 hand- 
ſomely. 

The goodneſs of God appears from _ works 
of the creation. 

God did not make us by neceſſity and con- 
ſtraint, becauſe he is before all things, ſupreme 
and independent, and nothing from without 
could compel him. He made us not blindly - 
and without defign, becauſe he hath perfect 
wiſdom and knowledge. He made us not for 
any advantage which could accrue to him, be- 
cauſe he muſt be ſelf-ſufficient, and poſſeſs in 
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=_ his own nature all things which happineſs re- 
they Wl quires. He made us not becauſe he wanted us 
di- to ſerve and praiſe him; for we cannot ſuppoſe 
Yon his felicity to depend upon the opinion which 
were ve entertain of 8 and the reverence which 
zings ; . 
iT * Denique fi vocem rerum Natura repente- 
| 1 * &c. 

an 


| a Lucretius, iii. 944. ü. 14. 995» 
ſai 5 we 
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we pay to him, nor would he be leſs happy, 
though we paſſed over all his favours in ſtupid 


and ungrateful ſilence. It was therefore * 


neſs in God which moved him to create. 
Though it was fit that his goodneſs ſhould 
Aber itſelf in the production of creature, 
and in that ſenſe it may perhaps be morally ne. 
ceſſary that there ſhould in all times be an in- 
hahited world, yet inſtead of us he might have 
made other beings, who would have ſerved hi 
purpoſes as well. It is therefore a favour to 
each of us, that we are a n part of * gre 


whole. : 7 "rtf © 1 


The gifts of a 3 a axle mul 
needs be highly valuable, and worthy. of tha 
wiſe and beneficent Mind which beſtows, them, 
Such are thoſe which Gol hath nne 


| us. 


| He hath had us in a 1 ahn 
with all things uſeful and convenient for us, 
and agreeable to our nature and inclinations, 
which whilſt they ſupply our wants and anſwer 


our deſires, are perpetual ; proofs of his power 


and goodneſs, who contrived and difpoſed them 
for our benefit. His power and goodneſs pre 
ſent themſelves to us in all the objects Which 
Rr us; they appear in the earth which 

feeds 
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feeds us, in the creatures which ſerve us, in 
the heavenly bodies which ſhine upon us, in 
the ſucceſſion of day. and night, in the change 
and regular return of ſeaſons, in every thing 
that contributes to our Oy and well- 
beings | 
He hath created us aur in number, chat 
we might enjoy the pleaſure and the profit of a 
ſocial life, that we might aſſiſt, and comfort, 
and inſtruct, and protect each other. Hence 
ariſe thoſe intercourſes of good offices, thoſe 
mutual dependencies, thoſe ſeveral relations 
which we bear to others, whence. we all n 
numberleſs advantages. | | 

He hath made us rational creatures, he hath : 
giver us an underſtanding which we can em- 
ploy to ſo many noble and uſeful purpoſes, 
not only in the invention and improvement of 
the arts and ſciences which civilize and adorn 
ſociety, and add to the conveniencies and com- 
forts of life, but in viewing and conſidering 
his works, and the wonders of his adorable pro- 
vidence, in ſearching into his excellencies and 
perfections, in inquiring into our own nature 
and powers, in "diſcerning between truth, and 
falſehood, good and evil, in diſcovering our 
Vol. M e 
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duty, and the reaſonableneſs of thoſe eternal 


and immutable laws by which we ought to be 


directed, and in perceiving the manifold ad- 
ane of piety and virtue. 

This life, this reaſon and underſtanding 
which we enjoy, are upon the juſteſt accounts 
dear. and valuable to us; but to know that we 
had them only for a time would greatly leſſen 


their value, or rather take it entirely away; 


for the thought that we muſt loſe them would 
make us uneaſy and unhappy even in the poſ- 


feſſion of them. We are in no danger of un- 


dergoing this loſs: God, who hath given us 2 
ſoul ſo excellent in its operations, and capable 
of advancing in knowledge and virtue in an 
endleſs progreſſion, hath alſo given it an im- 
mortal nature, ſo that we ſhall continue for 
ever, and rejoice in our exiſtence, if we uſe 


dur ſincere endeavours to deſerve his favour by 


improvement in knowledge and goodneſs, and 


when we have offended, by amendment and re- 


newed obedience. 

The conditions which ke requires of us are 
to practiſe ' virtue, that is, to live the life of 
reaſonable creatures, to follow wliat by the 


nature of things, and by his appointment, tends 
not 
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not only to the general good, but to our own 
advantage, to do what our own underſtanding 
and conſcience recommend to us, and to love 
ourſelves with a prudent affection. 
God hath put it in our power to increaſe our 
agreeable fenſations ard refleQtions, and to 
diminiſh thoſe which-are diſagreeable, to ſuch | 
a degree, that we may uſually enjoy as much 
ſatisfaction as is ſuitable to our preſent” ſtate, if 
we uſe the proper methods to acquire it. In 
this reſpect man is the artificer of his own hap- 
pineſs, if he hath the wiſdom to manage ſkil- 
fully the materials which are put in his hands, 
if he takes care to cultivate his own under- 


n landing, to do good offices to others; to employ 
: himſelf in uſeful and reputable occupations, 
for WY and at proper intervals to purſue amufements 
ul which are obvious, cheap, and innocent, for 
0 theſe furniſh the ſincereſt pleaſure. = © 
and Such are the bleſſings which we receive from 
re. die moſt perfect Being, from him who ſtands 
not in need of us and of our ſervice, and who 
ae would have been what he is, we had 
: of rever entered into the world. 
the Add to this, that ſince all men by: wilful 
ends ranſgreſſion depart, more or leſs, from their 
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duty, and have cauſe to fear the conſequence 


of it, God by an act of mere goodneſs, as 


it is diſtinguiſhed from juſtice, hath ſuch 


compaſſion on us, and ſo loves us, that he hath 


given us his 'only-begotten Son, to take our 
nature upon him, to deliver us from fin and 
miſery, to inſtru us in our duty, and to open 
to us the way to eternal life. : 

Our Lord, in whom the OPT. of God 
was manifeſted, came from heaven, freely to 
offer us the moſt important knowledge, the 
knowledge: of God, of our own ſouls, and of 
our future condition, to deliver us from a ſtate 
of doubt and fear, and to convince us of the 
truth of his doctrines, and of the certainty of 
his promiſes by fulfilling the prophecies con- 
cerning himſelf, by foretelling future events 
and by working miracles... N 

As a lawgiver, he came to teach us our 


duty, and to deliver to us in a plain manner 
pure and reaſonable precepts, the obſervance 


of which ſhould be rewarded with a hap- 
pineſs ſurpaſſing all that we can f and 


| conceive. 


As an example to incite us to the prac- 
tice of virtue, he came to fulf1 the laws of 


God 
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God by a perfect obedience, and by an entire 
reſignation to the divine 925 under the n 
trials. 

As a redeemer, he came to reconcile. us to 
God, by ſuffering in our ſtead, and by ſub- 
mitting himſelf, to afflictions and death for our 
lake, 

As a mediator, he as into vu 
there to intercede for us, to obtain for us the 
remiſſion of our ſins, and the favour of God 
upon our repentance, and to. give us the alüſt- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

When we duly conſider the Anny of our 
Saviour, and his condeſcenſion and ſufferings, 
we cannot think that he could ſubmit to all 
this, unleſs to produce ſome benefit unſpeak- 
ably great, and we may juſtly ſuppoſe the 
advantages ariſing from it to be more ex- 
tenfive and more excellent than it hath per- 
haps been uſually imagined. It is ſaid in the 
New Teſtament, that the righteous - at the 
reſurrection ſhall be like to, or equal to the 
Angels, and that Chriſt ſhall change their 


bodies even unto the likeneſs of his own. Men 


therefore receive more from the ſecond Adam 
than they loſt by the firſt, and Chrift hath 
M 3 advanced. 
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advanced human nature, by taking it upon 
him, to a greater glory and dignity than it 
had before. Thus is the divine n ma. 
nifeſted in its effects. EL ET, 

F. Laſtly; Another proof of the a 
of God is to be taken from the teſtimony 
of Scripture, where in ſeveral places mention 
is made of this attribute. Some of theſe pal- 
ſages have been already produced, to whith [ 
ſhall only add a few. | 

Our Saviour aſſures us that the good 
of God ſurpaſſeth the goodneſs of all his 
creatures in ſo eminent a manner, that it 
may be truly ſaid, There is none good be- 


ſides him. | i 

- When God makes His? name . _ to 
Moſes, he proclaims; The Lord, the Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, long-ſuffering, 
abundant in goodneſs and truth. Goodneſs 
1s repreſented as - the chief of God's per- 
fections, as that in exerting which he 
takes the moſt pleaſure. I am the Lord, 
who exerciſe loving-kindneſs, judgment, and 
_ righteouſneſs in the earth; for in theſe things 
I delight, ſays the Lord. And St. John, in 


al 
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an expreſſion ſtronger than all theſe, ſays; God 
is love. „ | 
Theſe are the ſeveral proofs which we 
have of the goodneſs of God, from the joint 
force of which this important truth appears 
moſt evident and unqueſtionable. The objec- 
tions to this truth ſhould now be ſtated and 
conſidered ; but that the time will not permit. 
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Ps ALM cxlv. 9. „ 
The Lord is grad to all, and his tender mercies are 
over all his works, * * 


LL i natural or revealed, and all 
our better hopes are founded upon the 
ſuppoſition that God is good; and as this is of 
all truths the moſt i important, ſo there are many 
clear and ſtrong proofs of it, and the joint force 
of them is irreſiſtible. That part of the ſuhject 
bath been conſidered. 9 85 

There are indeed objections to the goodneſs 
of God, objections which appear difficult, and 
which perplex our weak underſtanding. 

Some may think it moſt adviſable for a 
Preacher to take no notice of them, and not to 
call forth doubts of that kind upon ſo funda- 
mental a part of religion, nor to raiſe a formi- 
dable Apparition which perhaps he cannot lay. 
But it is to no purpoſe to think of ſhunning or 
ſtifling this i inquiry. The 9 are almoſt 
as 
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as old as the ſun and the moon, they have been 
made and repeated over and over, and every one 
who ever read, or who ever thought, muſt be ac. 
quainted with them more or leſs,” To be afraid 
of looking them in the face, is in a manner to 
give up the beſt of cauſes as indefenſible; and 
there is no occaſion for ſuch apprehenſions, ſince 
Reaſon and Religion furniſh us with - ſufficient 
anſwers. Let it not be forgotten that we have 
already proved and eſtabliſhed the goodneſs of 
God, and that difficulties are of no our 
againſt demonſtrations. © 

Now the objections to the ts of God 
are taken from the evil that is in the world, 
which may be compriſed under theſe two ſorts, 
the evil of ſin, and the evil of pain. 8 
Ihe Pagans knew by continual experience, 
that a torrent of natural and moral evil had 
ſpread itſelf over the world, but were at a lol 
to aſſign its origin ; like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who had conſtant evidence of the over- 
flowing of the Nile, but could not find out the 
ſpring and the head of it. 

How far the evil of ſin may have entered 
into other parts of the creation, we know not; 
but that its contagious influence hath overſpread 
this earth, is too plain. As we are rational be- 


W 


we have a power of chooſing the good and ab- 
ſtaining. from the evil; but even the moſt up- 
right of us make not the beſt uſe that we eould 
of theſe-abilities, and in many. things we all of- 
fend ; whilſt the worſt abandon themſelves to 
wickedneſs and hve in perpetual oppoſition to 
the laws of nature and to the will of God. 
| Beſides which, we are informed by Revela- 
tion, that there are many beings, in order and 
nature ſuperior to us, who corrupted themſelves, 
and became evil ſpirits, and continue from the 
beginning of the world in a ſtate of rebellion 
and obſtinacy, and ſhall be found in the ſame 
hardened ſtate, when our Lord comes to Judg- 
ment. | 
Concerning che evil af q pain, it muſt be con- 
felled that the dominion of it is not leſs exten- 
live than the dominion of ſin. The frequent 
diſorders of the elements cauſing general cala- 
mities, the wars which are continually carried 
on, to the. deſtruction of millions, and to the 
(iſtreſs of the greater part of mankind, the ill 
ulage which men receiye and return in all times 
and places, the bodily diſtempers to which they 
are ſubject, the diſtempers of the mind, which 
are 


ings, we are able to diſcern between good and 
evil, right and wrong, and as we are free beings, 
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172 SERMON 
are ſcarcely fewer in number 3 0 a. 
the fears of death, and the neceſſity of under. 
going it, all theſe have their ſeat in the lowe 
world, and the pain which many ſuffer during 
the courſe of a calamitous life OY the 
ne, which they enjoy. 

- Under the evil of pain is alſo to be ranked 
te effect of fin, which naturally and neceſſi 
rity hurts the mind and the body; and the 
future puniſhment of fin, which God, as go. 
vernor of the univerſe, hath e that he 
will inflict. 

| Hence it is objected ; God 1s either thin au- 
A 4 of all theſe evils, or at leaſt he permit 
them. How can this be reconciled with his 
goodneſs, and how could they enter into a 
world created and ruled by a beneficent Lord, 
who is good to all, and whoſe tender mercies 
are over all his works? 

To this difficulty two general . may be 
made, in which an humble and modeſt tins 
may acquieſce. 

1. We are fo np 8 of Got 
providence, that we ought not to charge bim 
with want of goodneſs from thoſe evils "ey 
we fee and , e 5 
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If things be made and governed by a good 


Being, we may conclude that the evil whick 
is in the creation could not be prevented or re- 


moved, and that when it is compared with the 
good, it is ſo ſmall, that it bears almoſt no pro- 
portion to it. But it is not ſtrange that we 


nould not be able to diſcover this from our 


own obſervation and knowledge of the courſe 
of things. We are inhabitants of an incon- 
ceivably ſmall part of the world; we know at 
moſt the tranſactions of a few thouſand years. 
In this little ſpot where we are placed for the 
preſent, we find much evil, arid we know that 
it hath continued what we call à long time. 
What is this to the boundleſs univerſe, and to 
the ages of eternity? The object of God's pro- 


ridence-is the whole world; and in it innume- 


table creatures. To all theſe the divine go- 
vernment e ordering all things in the 
wiſeſt, in the juſteſt, and in the kindeſt man- 
ner. But unleſs we could ſurvey eternity and 
immenſity, we cannot have a full view of this; 
and we muſt not pretend to ſay that there is a 
defect of goodneſs in the adminiſtration of 
the whole, from the conſideration of that very 


little portion of it, which lies within the reach 
of our r contemplation, 


2. If 
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2. If this firſt anſwer be ſatisfactory, the ſe. 
dan hath ſtill more ſtrength... + ++ + + AY 

It is true that there are e to dhe 
goodneſs of God, which have in them no ſmul 


difficulty. But in all queſtions of this natur, If 
it is the part of every prudent inquirer to con. Wil que" 
ſider the difficulties on both ſides, and to em re 
brace the opinion which hath the feweſt. y vho 
this way of judging, the queſtion before u i uffer 
ſoon decided; for there are many 'unanſwerable Tt 
proofs of God's g goodneſs, there are many ab. be to 
ſurdities which follow - the denial of it; ad W's, 
the difficulties which attend it ariſe in all pro- Ñrewar 
bability from our limited capacity, and imper- ſirable 
fect knowledge, Wen _ Th 
plan and ſyſtem of divine providence. it ma 
From theſe general anſwers let us bon to rec] 


ſcend to a conſideration of particular. 0 fcc 
It was an act worthy of e Au- WI allo 
thor to create a variety of beings endued wih is et 
reaſon, and capable of immortal happineſs. bey d 
But a rational agent muſt be a free agent; Ind. 
for to reaſon and to act require and imply take 
choice and liberty: and-every created and- free eil w 
being, muſt have a power of ſinning, unleſs he nents 
had the perfections of his ee which is im · Cod, 


poſſible. Ice ſo 


Thus the evil of ſin entered into the world 
n ſuch a manner that it cannot be charged 


in him. 
If we conn the evil. of. inns as the a 
quence of ſin, we; muſt acknowledge that we 


who act perverſely and e eee uy to 
ſuffer for it. 3 


be to them an occaſton;of exerciſing many vir- 
tues, and of qualifying themſelves for greater 
rewards in a better 1 is ane and * 
ſirable. An 

The pain to which er bad are expoſed,” if 
it may, as it certainly may, be uſeful to them, 
to reclaim them from ſin, and to remind them 
to ſeek happineſs where it is to be found, 


they deſerve. 

gent; Indeed, if we Pe un the 3 and 
mply ke in all circumſtances, from the very 
tee eril which is in the world, no flight argu- 
fs he nents may be drawn to prove the goodneſs of 
s im-: Cod, ſince thoſe evils have a tendency to pro- 
duce ſuch a variety of moral virtues and Chri- 


Thus — ſtian 
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upon God, and prom . want bf _—_— 


are deſervedly ſubje& to it, and that beings 


[te pail te which ths 9 us ids 3p 


is alſo of great advantage; and if it have not 
this effect upon n it is a _— ab | 


kind even in his anger, how great muſt his 
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ftian graces, and ate alleviated by ſo. mahy 
aids, and tempered and allayed with ſo many 
_ favours. Hence we may reaſon and . infer; 
If God be ſo gentle even in his corrections, ſo 


and 
Sha 
abo 
ing 

prov 
eaſy 
rene 
riche 


goodneſs, his munificence, and his recompenſa 
be? Of all evil the worſt is ſin; and yet if ve 
had not ſinned, the clemency of God had 


not been manifeſted, nor would he have had the g 
thoſe titles, in which he ſeems to glory; The, A 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and graciou, Wl bles, 


long-ſuffering, and abundant in goodneſs and BW 2 me 


truth; keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving God? 
iniquity and tranſgreſſion and fin. Sin is the ſirabl, 
occaſion of repentance, and repentance. comfe 
duceth humility, diſtruſt of ourſelves, reli hh 
gious fear and caution, and when it ends in WI infid 
reformation, it is a powerful motive to affec- WF of all 
tionate gratitude towards God, according to fand 
our Saviour's remark, that he to whom much erik 
is forgiven, will love much; and at this hay Wil fen as: 
7 change of one ſinner, there is, as he all 50 * 
ſays, more joy in heaven, than over ninety mod 
* Quid ? quod et egregii dederim tibi muneris anf, which 
Materies laudis dum mea culpa tuz eſt. with 1 
Nam niſi peccaſſem, quid tu concodere poſſes? and pic 
Clementis nomen non habiturus eras, MY 
ad Vor. 


and 
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and nine juſt perſons who need no repentance.. 
Shall we then continue in ſin, that grace may 


abound? By no means; for even long-ſuffer- 


ing hath its limits, and patience itſelf may be 
provoked too far. But the conſideration of the 
eaſy terms of reconciliation upon repentance and 
renewed obedience ſhould teach us to adore the 
riches of the divine goodneſs, which thus out of 
the greateſt evil brings forth: good. 

As to temporal inconveniencies and trou- 
bles, they are not only of a ſhort duration, and 
a mere nothing compared to eternity, but, by 
God's appointment, they either produce de- 
ſirable effects, or they are alleviated by many 
comforts, or- they are compenſated by many 


advantages. Labour, though it was at firſt 


inflicted as a curſe, ſeems to be the gentleſt 
of all puniſhments, and is, fruitful of a thou- 
fand bleſſings: the ſame Providence which 
permits diſeaſes, produces remedies; when it 


ſends ſorrows, it often ſends friends and ſup- 


porters; if it gives a ſcanty income, it gives 


good ſenſe, and knowledge, and contentment, 


which love to dwell under homely roofs ; 


with ſickneſs come humility and repentance, 
and piety ;z and affliction and — walk hand 
Vol. I. N in 
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in hand. In general, the diſagreeable events 
and the troubles incident to human life both 
wean us from an immoderate love of this world, 
and raiſe the hopes and deſires to better objects, 
and ſoften the heart of man for the reception of 
the gentle affections, of affability, humanity, 
civility, pity, condeſcenſion, and officious kind: 
neſs; and prevent or remove a certain narrow, 
ſelfiſh, and uncompaſſionate diſpoſition, which 


often attends great health and a flow of off 


ſperity. 

The doctrine of future puniſhments, as it is 
contained in the Goſpel, hath often and often 
been made an objection to the divine goodneſs, 
and to the truth of Chriſtianity ; and this objec- 
tion hath unhappily received additional ftrength 
from the many injudicious and unſatisfaRory 
replies which have been made to it; for when 
an argument is ill anſwered; it looks as if it 
were unanſwerable. Yet it ſeems not hard to 
weaken all its force by the following ſuppoſitions, 
which are founded both in natural and in re- 
vealed religion. 

There are, as we have ſhewed, many ban 
direct, and undeniable proofs of God's good - 
neſs. Now clear truths are never to be forſaken 


and given up on account of difficulties ;. and we 
* | _ 
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ought rather to conclude that thoſe difficulties 
would vaniſh, if we had a more TY 
view of things. | 

2. The puniſhment of ſin is not to be ac- 


counted an act of arbitrary power, proceeding 


merely from divine appointment; for in all 
government correction is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the reformation of offenders, or for the good 
of the whole. And beſides this, ſuch is the na- 


ture, and ſuch the effects of vice, that it muſt 
be its own puniſhment, it muſt make an altera- 


tion for the worſe in all the powers of the mind, 
and it muſt be attended with the loſs of many 
pleaſures which are as _—— produced by 


virtue. 
3. We are told that God hath committed all 


judgment to his Son, to him who loved us, and 


died for us, and who cannot be ſuppoſed to Join 
no clemency to Juſtice, 

4. We know alſo both from reaſon and re- 
relation, that the recompenſes and the puniſh- 
ments of the age to come ſhall be and muſt be 
inſinitely various, and proportionable to the 


good and to the bad actions and qualities of 


men, 


5. We are told likewiſe, that when judg-- 


ment ſhall be pronounced, every mouth ſhall 


N 2 be 
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be ſtopped, ſtopped not by outward violence, 
but by inward conviction. All nature ſhall 
aſſent to the equity of the ſentence, and it ſhall 
be impoſſible to —_ any rational * ection 
to it. 

In matters of mere favour, God willy not hike 
| accountable to his creatures. It is their duty 
to be thankful for the portion which they re- 
ceive, and not querulous for that which they 
receive not. If a man ſhould ſay to his Cre 
ator, Why didſt thou ſubje& me to the law of 
mortality? Why didſt thou not make me an 
angel? The anſwer is; Nay but O man, who 
art thou that contendeſt againſt God ? Is it not 
lawful for him to do what he will with hi 
own? Shall the thing formed ſay to him that 
formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? But 
in matters of juſtice and equity, God in the 
Scriptures, as we may ſay, ſeems to lay aſide 
his privilege, as Creator ; he appeals to heaven 
and earth, and to the common notions of men, 
and condeſcends even to make them his judges, 
and calls upon them to produce- their m 
and to make their objections. 

6. Laſtly, the doctrine of the Ban fat 
of retribution is uſually delivered in figurative imput 
expreſſions, which of courſe are ſomewhat ob- Vory 

ſcure 
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| ſcure and ambiguous, and it is of the ſame na- 


ture as prophecy, which is never fully underſtood 
till the event explains it. So we muſt wait for 
the event, before we can form a ſure judg- 


ment concerning it; and in the mean time ob- 


jections muſt be unreaſonable, and may be re- 
jected as ſuch. Of the ſtate of rewards it is 
laid, that it doth not yet appear what it ſhall 
be; the ſame holds true concerning the ſtate of 
puniſhment; it doth not yet appear what it 
ſhall be. Sufficient it is for us to know that it 
ſhall be as God thinks fit, and that God is good 
and gracious. But there is one thing which 
Chriſtians ought never to forget, namely, that 
of thoſe to whom much is given, the more will 
be required, and that they who knew the will 
of their Lord, and did it not, ſhall receive = 
ſtripes, 

Another objection to God's goodneſs is raiſ- 
ed from the doctrine of abſolute reprobation, 
that is, of a decree, by which the greater part 
of mankind are doomed firſt to ſin, and then 
to eternal miſery; whilſt a few elected perſons 
ae as unavoidably impelled to righteouſneſs, 
or have the righteouſneſs of Chriſt graciouſly 
imputed to them, and ſhall be crowned with 


gory and happineſs, So the former are de- 
N 3  » livered 
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livered up to cruel fate and unrelenting 1 ne- 
ceſſity: the latter are favourites of heaven, and 
God hath fixed his affection on their very 
perſons, without any regard to their moral qua- 
lifications. And, indeed, when we conſider 
them with reſpect to their abilities and their ſo- 
cial qualities, they ſeem uſually to have nothing 
about them of a very engaging or endearing 
nature, ; 

Now this ſtrange during, which is father 
ed upon Chriſtianity, ſtands upon no other 
foundation than a few miſinterpreted texts of 
- Scripture, and they who believe it ought alſo 

to believe that goodneſs in God is an unknown 
and incomprehenſible quality ; for ſuch a me- 
thod of government differs from our notions 
of goodneſs as much as darkneſs from light. 
ouch a ſyſtem as this ſeems calculated to pro- 
duce a religion narrow, contracted, gloomy, 
ſour, and unbenevolent, a religion from which 
' reaſon is diſcarded, to make room for enthu- 
ſiaſm, a religion which fills the mind either 
with a bold ſecurity, or with cruel deſpondence 
and deſpair, according to the different tempen 
that it meets with. 

Another obj ection to the divine okay is 


n from a ſuppoſed defect 3 in Chriſtianity, 
namely, 


corde( 
lead t 
poſed 
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namely, want of univerſality. Many ages were 
paſt, before the Goſpel was revealed, and it 


hath been revealed, comparatively ſpeaking, to a 


few. | | 
The anſwer to this is contained in an ob- 


ſervation, which we made before, that in mat- 


ters of favour God is not accountable to his 


creatures. It is ſufficient, if he hath placed 
every one in ſuch a condition, and given him 
ſuch powers and opportunities, that he may 


perform what is required of him, and ſo live, 
that when he departs hence, he may enter 


into a 'better ſtate than that which he hath 


left, 5 
Much of the ſame kind is this objection alſo, 
that the greater part of men have been in- 
volved in darkneſs and uncertainty as to their 
future ſtate, that nothing concerning it was 
made known to the Gentiles, and very little to 
the Jews. | 
This is not altogether true, for reſin fug- 
gelts many good arguments in behalf of a fu- 


ture ſtate, and the moſt ancient traditions are 


all in favour of it. Many things alſo are re- 
corded in the Old Teſtament, which plainly 
lead to a belief of it. Men are naturally diſ- 
poſed to deſire it, and therefore they are na- 

N 4 turally 


{ 
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turally diſpoſed to think that thoſe innocent 
deſires will not be diſappointed : and this doe- 


trine hath been entertained in all times! and 
places, though not without ſome degree of 


doubt and heſitation. But ſuppoſing that it 


was not fully cleared up before the Goſpel was 
revealed, yet if good men knew it as ſoon a 
this ſhort life was over, and had the agreeable 
*ſurpriſe to find a glorious ſcene exceeding al 


thir hopes, this would ſurely be enough to 
clear and juſtify the conduct of Providence to | 
wards them. 


| Another obj WORD to the divine 9 i 
mack from the ſufferings of the brute creation, 
The beafts commit no ſin, and yet endure 
much. miſery. As for us, it muſt be owned, 
that moſt of the evils to which we are expoſed, 
are no more than we deſerve upon many ac- 
counts: but as to the inferior animals, man- 
kind might ſay of them, in the words of 
„ the people died for his folly; 


* — — — Illic, poſtquam ſe lumine vero 
Implevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratus, et aſtra 
Fixa polis, vidit, quanta ſub nocte jaceret 


Noſtra dies. 2 
| Lucan, ix. II. 


1 Quid merviſtis oves, placidum pecus, &c. 
Ovid. Met. Xv. 1156. 
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Lo I have ſinned, and I have done wickedly; | 
but theſe ſheep, what have they done? | 
This muſt be acknowledged to be no ſmall 
*dificulty; and the Scripture is, in a manner, 


* It muſt be confeſſed that the empire of Death, which is eſtah- 
liſhe1 here over man and beaſt, appears as a defect and blot in our 
ſyſtem. Every creature here ſubſiſts by the deſtruction of other 
creatures. If we were to form an imaginary world of beauty and 
happineſs, there ſhould be nothing in it ſubject to this cruel law, 
there ſhould be, as the Revelation expreſſes it, no more death, 
neither ſorrow, nor crying, nor pain. 

The Pythagoreans, who held the tranſmigration of ſouls, thought 
it unlawful to feed upon animals, and to diſlodge the ſouls of their 
anceſtors which were put into the bodies of brutes. But they | | 
might eaſily haye perceived, that it was on many accounts abſo- ! 
lutely impoſſible to obſerve this precept. The ox kills as many ö 
creatures for his ſubſiſtence, as the lion and the tiger; and a Pytha- 
gorean, who had made a meal upon vegetables, and drank water, | 
or milk, or wine, or vinegar, flew his ten thouſands at his dinner. — 

The Carteſians, to remove the difficulty, have affirmed, that | 
beaſts are mere machines, void of ſenſe. But all the phznomena 
re againſt them, and their notion muſt ways appear as extrava- 
gant as any Stoical paradox. WE 

What if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the ſouls of bes are ſpirits, | 
ho have miſbehaved themſelves in a former ſtate, and are im- if 
priſoned in thoſe bodies, by way of puniſhment ? You will ſay, per- 
aps, that puniſhment ought to be attended with a conſciouſneſs 
n the intelligent agent, that he ſuffers for paſt tranſgreſſions. But 
how do you know that they have not this knowledge? And ſup- 
poling that they have it not at preſent, yet they may in another re- 
moral to another ſtate retrieve their conſciouſneſs and reminiſcence. 

dare not lay much ſtreſs upon this ſolution, which I ſuppoſe 
vill appear fantaſtical to many. I ſhall only ſay of it, that it is 
ar better than the Carteſian hypothelis, 


ſilent 
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filent upon the ſubject; only it tells us, in ge, 
neral, that they are objects of God's providence, 
and that the ſame hand that feedeth us, feed. 
eth them alſo. Solomon ſays, A righteou 
man regardeth the life of his beaſt; whence it 


they 
not 
from 
jectic 
norar 


3s fair to conclude, that if a righteous man is W 
good towards them, much more is God; fo good! 


they are the work of his hands, not of our; . tertai. 


It is therefore not at all unreaſonable to ſup⸗ Be 
poſe, that as they have in them a living im- conch 


material principle, which all their actiom Wi conce 


ſhew, when they die, he who made them can differ 
diſpoſe of them in various ways, of which we BE but in 
have no notion, which may prove greatly to Wſ is a « 


their advantage, and be an ample compenſation WW henſio 


to them for all that they have undergone. In Wl arc for 


the mean time they enjoy the good which fall BM with 


to their lot without an uneaſy recollection of Ml the ſe: 
things paſt, or a painful apprehenſion of things Wi it. Fe 
to come. t follo 

The œconomy of divine Providence with ſhip w. 
relation to theſe inferior creatures, is in a great him, v 
meaſure hidden from us. We know not all Bi no rea 
the reaſons for which they are called into to put 
being, and placed in this humble ſituation. Wit fear 
We know not all the purpoſes for which they Beca 


ſerve. We know not for what future ends Will therefo, 
they 
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they may be deſigned. Therefore we muſt | 


not make objections to the goodneſs of God, 
from his dealings towards them, ſince ſuch ob- 
jections may be only the reſult of our own ig- 
norance. | LO 

Whilſt we thus endeavour to vindicate the 
goodneſs of God, we mult take care not to en- 
tertain falſe notions of it. DS 

Becauſe God is incomprehenſible, ſome have 


concluded that we can frame to ourſelves no 


conceptions of his moral perfections, that they 
differ from human virtues not only in degree, 
but in nature ; that therefore goodneſs in God 
s a quality which quite ſurpaſſes our appre- 
henſion. It is no wonder that profane perſons 
ae fond of this notion, which ſuits very well 
with their inclinations ; but it is ſtrange that 
the ſerious and the religious ſhould ever adopt 
it, For ſee what abſurd conſequences follow : 
it follows that, when we worſhip God, we wor- 
ſhip we know not what; and that we worſhip 
him, we know not why; and that we have 
no reaſon to love him, to reverence him, and 


to put our truſt in him; but too many reaſons 


to fear him. | 


Becauſe God is perfectly good and merciful, | 


lterefore ſinners would willingly ſuppoſe that 


| 


he 
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he will not puniſh. They think that Gol 


cannot be angry, and ſo far they think right: | 


but thence they injudiciouſly conclude that he 


cannot puniſh. Now, becauſe he is not only | 


wiſe, but incapable - of anger and of human 
paſſions and perturbations, for that very reaſon 


he is the only Being, who is capable of puniſh. 
ing without error or exceſs, and of adminiſtering | 
impartial juſtice, God is good, but he is juſt 


and wiſe; therefore we muſt not explain one 
perfection, ſo as to overturn the reſt, but ob- 
ſerve, that the goodneſs of God is regulated 
by wiſdom and juſtice, as his wiſdom and juſtice 
are tempered with mercy and goodneſs, This 
indeed ſeems evident, that an all-wiſe and good 
Mind never puniſheth for the ſake of puniſhing, 


for revenge, but for the good of his creatures, 


and for the advantage of the whole. 

Let us conclude with a plain and practical 
inference. Since God is ſo good to us, we 
ought in return to love him. 

We find many motives to love him from a 
general conſideration of his goodneſs to man- 
kind made manifeſt in the works of creation 
and redemption. We ſhall find farther incite- 
ments to it, if we enter each into our own 


hearts, and reflect upon his kindneſs to us 
through 
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through the whole . courſe of our lives, who 
hath protected us from many dangers, which 
we could not foreſee, or knew not how to 
avoid, who hath heard us in the day of trouble, 
when we fled to him, and had no other helper, 
who continues to give us opportunities to ſerve 
him, and to repent of our faults, and to work 


out our ſalvation, and ſhews us ſo much pati- 


ence and forbearance, ſo much fayour and mercy, 
when we perhaps have been guilty of ſo many 
neglects and tranſgreſſions, and have made him 
ſo unworthy returns for all his benefits. And 
yet he is good to us, he ſupplies our wants, he 
ſpares us, and invites us to come to him, and 
offers us-pardon and peace, 

Man, of all creatures which fall within the 
compaſs of our knowledge, hath had the greateſt 
experience of the mercy of God; and if he 
loves him not, is guilty of ingratitude loaded 
with every aggravating circumſtance. 


That we may avoid this crime, let us not 


ſuffer thoſe things to be in any degree dear to 
us, which God hath forbidden us to love, and 
which are not worthy even” of the ſlighteſt ap- 
probation and the coldeſt deſire. Let us not 
give too great a ſhare of our affections to thoſe 
things which he hath permitted us to enjoy; 


1 
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let us not throw away our hearts upon fleeting 
objects, nor indulge an unhappy fondneſs for 


them, which always gives more pain than ple. 
ſure. It is highly reaſonable that the firſt place 


in our mind be reſerved for Him, to whom 


alone we owe all things, and to whom we can 
make no other return. 
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mne, xxiii. 235 24- 


Am I a God at hand, ſaith the Lord, and not 4 
God afar off ? Can any hide himſelf in ſecret 
places, that I ſhall not ſee him? ſaith the 


Lord. Do not I fill beaven and earth ? 1 


the Lord. 


N theſe words are ſet forth three divine 
perfections, to expoſe the folly of thoſe 
vicked men who thought, or who acted as if 
they thought that they could fin ſecurely, and 


notice of their ways. God therefore, by the 
nouth of his Prophet, declares that he is pre- 
ſent in all places: Do not I fill heaven and 
earth? ſaith the Lord. He declares that no 
renſactions can eſcape his inſpection: Can 
uy hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhall 

| not 


that God had no knowledge, and took no 
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for if a ſinner, who thinks to conceal himſelf 


attributes is, when ſuppoſing that God is, aud 
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not ſee him? faith the Lord. Theſe two per. 
fections are mentioned expreſſly. A third is 
plainly implied, namely, his irreſiſtible power; 


that 

them 
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from his Maker, is not only miſtaken, but Pur- 
fues his own ruin, the reaſon is, becauſe 
God, who is preſent every where, and who be- 
holds every thing, hath alſo a power to del 
with every one as his wiſdom ſhall direct hin, 
His preſence is infinite, his knowledge is ur- 
limited, and his power is irreſiſtible. _ x 
There are three ways of fioneſing upon the 
perfections of God. 

In the firſt way we prove that there i is a Gol, 
and that he muſt have theſe powers and as 
ties which we aſcribe to him. 

It were to be. wiſhed that men not only be⸗ 
lieved in God, but believed in him upon gool 
grounds, that they were able to give a reaſon 
of this their faith, and in no danger of being 
ſeduced by the cavils of profane perſons, . And 
therefore diſcourſes which may furniſh then 
with this kind of knowledge cannot be impro- 
per and unneceſſary. 

The ſecond way of ide the divine 
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that he poſſeſſes all perfections, we explain 


them as far as the ſublimity of the incompre- 


henſible ſubject permits, and confute the wrong 


opinions which have been entertained concern- 


ing them. Many mean conceptions, many 
falſe doctrines, many pernicious errors have 
prevailed concerning the nature and the per- 


be again: for which reaſon, it is expedient to 


miſtakes, and by ſhewing them what follies 
and abſurdities the human underſtanding is 


ous in cultivating their own, and thankful for 
the light which the Goſpel has given in this 


aways perſons who want inſtruction or ad- 
monition upon this head. Through ignorance, 
luperſtition, prejudice, or vicious diſpoſitions, 
they receive and retain wrong notions of the 
nature of God, particularly of his goodneſs, 
mercy, and. juſtice, Some ſuppoſe that he 


dread him with a flaviſh terror, as a cruel 
ad inexorable maſter ; whilſt others think that 
us clemency will not permit him to be of- 


For 


fections of God; and what hath been, may 


caution men that they fall not. into the like 


capable of embracing, to make them induſtri- 


and all other moral ſubjects. There are alſo 


Is partial, and a reſpecter of perſons, and 


Vor. I. „„ 
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fended at ſin, or to puniſh it, or that he may 
be appeaſed by eaſter methods than enen 


of life. 
There is a chird way of bee upon 


this ſubject, in which, ſuppoſing that they to 


whom we addreſs ourſelves have juſt and ho- 
nourable notions of all God's perfections, and 
confining ourſelves chiefly to practical truths, 


we ſhew them the effects which ſuch a belief 


and ſuch a knowledge ought to produce, anden- 
deavour to excite in them a behaviour ſuitable to 


their faith. This is the important point, this is: 


the end to which all our knowledge ought. to be 
directed. 

In each of theſe ways I copia to conſider 
the doctrine contained in the text. 

I. I ſhall therefore, .firſt, endeavour to prove 
and repreſent, as briefly and clearly as the fub- 
Je& permits, God's omnipreſence, his unlimited 
knowledge, and his irreſiſtible power : 

II. And, ſecondly, ſhew the effects which 
theſe truths ought to produce in us. 

I. God is preſent every where. 

A proof of this may be taken from the cre 
ation, Of all that we behold, there is nothing 


that could make itſelf, and make itſelf for 


wiſe ends and purpoſes, The fun, moon, and 
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ſtars, the heavens and the earth, the land and 
the waters, could not“ conſult together, and 
come to an agreement to contribute each of 
them what was neceſſary for the common good 
of the whole. Chance or Fate could not per- 
form this, they are mere nothings, and words 
without a meaning. The world is plainly the 
offipring of one great and wiſe mind, which 
produced it, and diſpoſed all its parts in that 
beautiful order in which they continue, and 
cave them thoſe regular motions which they 
preſerve, and by which they are preſerved. _ 
Now God muſt of neceſſity be preſent with the 
things that he made and governs: therefore 
in him we live and move and have our be- 
ing, he fills heaven and earth, he fills the uni- 
verſe of which we can. diſcern no end, and 
which perhaps hath no bounds. 
This proof of God's omnipreſence is the ea- 
leſt to be underſtood, and is ſufficient for reli- 
gious purpoſes, as it ſhews that whereſoever 
any being is, or can be ſuppoſed to 1 there 


Nam certe neque collie We rerum 
Ordine ſe quæque, atque ſagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos quæque darent motus pepigere profecto. 
Lucretius, i. 1020. 


So far he talks very well. 


Wo God is. 


no object of our ſenſes, 
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There are other arguments to 
ſhew that God muſt be infinite and unlimited, 


which I ſhall not now mention. 


Concerning the manner how God is preſent 


every where, we cannot poſſibly form to our- 
ſelves any clear notion. 


Our conceptions of God can only be colled- 
ed from his works, from ourſelves, and from 
the things about us. The things about us, 
which diſcover themſelves to our ſenſes, cannot 


help us to conceive any thing concerning the 


divine preſence, becauſe God is a ſpirit, and 
Nor will the ac 
quaintance which we have with ourſelves teach 


us to know how God is preſent every where, 


becauſe we are in ſome meaſure ſtrangers even 
at home. We are ſenſible that we have ſouls 


which think and act, and are preſent where 


they think and act; yet the manner in 
which they are preſent is unknown to then- 


elves. | 
It is vain to attempt what is  unſearchable 


all that we can do is to avoid mean and falſe 


notions concerning the preſence of God. 


We muſt not imagine that he hath any 
parts or ſhape, or is preſent in a bodily mar- 


We 
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We muſt not imagine that he is more pre- 
ſent in one place than in another. When any 
thing of this kind is faid in Scripture, the | 

meaning is, that extraordinary manifeſtations of | | 
his glory were there made. 

Nor muſt we imagine that God is preſent" in 
the ſame manner that human ſouls and other. 
finite ſpirits are preſent, God is every where 
in a manner entirely different : he acts upon 
every thing as far as he thinks proper; but 
none of his creatures act upon him, produce 
any alteration in him, or make him more or 
lels happy. 

The juſteſt notion therefore which we can 
form of God's omnipreſence is this, that he is 
preſent every where in knowledge and in 
power. | 

He is preſent every where in knowledge. 
His knowledge is perfect, incapable of increaſe 
or diminution, and free from all the defects ob- 
ſervable in the human underſtanding, Can any 
hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I ſhall not ſee 
lim ? faith the Lord. $ 9 Oe 

This perfection is united with the former: 
for if God be every where, every thing muſt 
be known to him. It appears from the 
Whole creation, which proclaims the wiſdom of 
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its author and governor ; and it is proved from 
that degree of underſtanding which God hath 
conferred -upon us. From him this and all 
other gifts proceed. He. therefore muſt pollehs 
them in a moſt eminent manner. But the 
knowledge of God, as it relates to us, is a ſub- 
ject which more particularly requires our no- 
tice. Not only all our actions are known to hin, | 
but the motives upon which we act, and the 
ends which we propoſe to ourſelves in acting 
the diſpoſition of our minds, our ſecret thoughts 
and hidden deſigns. By this perfection God, 
the judge of all creatures, is enabled to dif- 
penſe rewards and puniſhments in an exad 
proportion to their behaviour. Nor do the 
hearts of men only lie open to the divine knoy- 
ledge, but even their future actions. Hence 
ariſes a perplexing queſtion, how the foreknow- 
ledge of God can be conſiſtent with the liberty 
of action in men? e ; 
It is certain that God foreſees the future ac- 
tions of men; and it is equally certain that 


men are free beings. The difficulty therefore of 


reconciling theſe things ſhould be aſcribed to 
the imperfection of our limited underſtand- 
ings, and to the incomprehenſible nature of 
God, Sf 
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That all future events are known to God, 
is a doctrine of revealed religion. It appears 
from the many prophecies in Scripture concern- 


| ing the good and evil actions of men. 


That we are free beings is evident both from 
reaſon and from revelation. Freedom is a power 
which we have to do a thing or not to do it, 
from the time when we begin to think about it, 
till the time when we perform it. | | 


We cannot indeed give a proof of this free- 


dom by our actions, becauſe we cannot do a 
thing and not do it at the ſame time. 

But we have an inward ſenſe, a ſtrong and 
clear afſurance of an inherent natural power” to 
refrain from it, or to do the contrary. We 
perceive plainly that we are maſters of our be- 
haviour, that when a choice of two things is 
propoſed to us, we can chooſe the one or the 
other. So plainly do we perceive this, that ei- 
ther we are free, or our nature is ſuch that 
we are continually and unavoidably deceived 
and deluded, which we know not how to re- 


concile with the wiſdom and goodneſs of our 


Creator. | 

And as we perceive that we are at liberty to 
att wiſely or wickedly, ſo we judge like free 
beings of our paſt actions, and acquit or con- 
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demn ourſelves in our own thoughts. Hence 
ariſe approbation of mind, or reproaches of 
conſcience, as we find our conduct to have 
been -reaſonable and profitable,” or abſurd and 
pernicious, This natural and irreſiſtible incli- 
nation to blame or to approve ourſelves would 
be very improper, if we were over-ruled in 
all things by a fatal neceſſity, in which caſe we 
could really do neither good nor evil, but both 
would be done in us and for us by a ſuperior - 
compulſive power. 

Laſtly, the Scriptures every where treat us 
as if we were free beings, and agree with our 
reaſon in aſſuring us that we are accountable to 
God for our actions. | | 

We cannot indeed conceive how God fore- 
ſees things which depend upon our own choice, 
which we may either do or let alone: but one 
thing we can eaſily conceive and certainly know, | 
namely, that finite capacities cannot compre- 
hend the extent and the ſeveral ways of- infinite 
knowledge. 

Notwithſtanding the difficulty, which no 
thinking man can overlook, of reconciling fore- 
knowledge and liberty, yet it is very obſferv- 
able that men from the remoteſt antiquity be- 
| lieyed them both, agcounted ' themſelves to 
| be 


SER MOM-EX * 
he free agents, and thought that the Deity 
knew the future actions of men; and hence 
aroſe the various kinds of divination, or collect- 
ing future events from ſome indications given 
by the Deity. This is evident in the oldeſt 
*Pagan writer whoſe works are extant, and 
who plainly admits both theſe doctrines; and 
this prevalent opinion of the divine foreknow- 
ledge did not ariſe from reaſonings upon the 
divine perfections, but from ancient F tradirions 
of divine revelations and predictions. 

God is alſo preſent every where in power. 
He is the only independent being, he is before 
all things, he made all things, he upholds and 
governs all things, from him all powers are 
derived, and therefore nothing is able to reſiſt 
or defeat his will. . 

We cannot eaſily fall into wrong notions 
concerning God's ſupreme and irreſiſtible power, 
if we remember that the power of God is, firſt, 
a power of doing all that is conſiſtent with the 
nature of things, that is, which are poſlible 
and ſecondly, a power of doing all that is 
conſiſtent with his own nature and perfec- 


* Homer. . 
Vetus opinio uſque ab heroicis ducta temporibus, &c. 
Cicero De Divin. i. 1. 
tions, 
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tions, or all that is fit, reaſonable, juſt, wiſe, 
and good. 

If the Scriptures any where repreſent God as 
acting by no other rule than his own will and 
pleaſure, with abſolute authority, like the potter 
who faſhions the clay into this or that ſhape, 
it is to be obſerved that matters of mere gift 
and favour are there repreſented, in which 
juſtice and equity are not concerned, and for 
which there can be no other rule than the 
will of the giver. Thus, that a perſon ſhould be 
a native of this or that country, born in this 
or that age, that he ſhould receive more or leſi 
power, knowledge, abilities, wealth and health, 
this is to be reſolved into the mere good ples 
ſure of God, who doth what he will with his 
own, not indeed without ſufficient reaſons, 
but for reaſons which it is not neceſſary ot 
fit that we ſhould know. But it is not 6 
in matters where juſtice and equity are con- 
There are many paſſages in the Scripture, 
where God with a wonderful condeſcenſion ſub- 
mits theſe his actions to be tried by men, and 
makes his own creatures his judges ; ſhewing 
that mere might is not the foundation of 


his proceedings, and appealing to the everlaſt- 
| ing 
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ing difference of right and wrong, which are 
diſcoverable by all rational beings. 

Theſe ſeem to be the cleareſt notions which 
we can form to ourſelves concerning God's un- 
limited preſence, his perfect knowledge, and 
his irreſiſtible power. It is certain that the 
eſt repreſentation which we can make of the 
divine perfection is very incomplete: but though 
we know not God as he is, we know ſo 
much of him as may give us peace, and con- 
tentment, and reſignation, and reliance, and 
füth, and hope, as may deter us from ſin, 
excite us to virtue, and guide us to immor- 
tality. 

II. Let us therefore, now, conſider what ef- 
fects the fore-mentioned truths ſhould produce 
in us, and what uſes we ought to make of the 
doctrine that God is preſent every where in 
power and knowledge. 

1. We ſhould endeavour to reſemble God in 
theſe perfections, and in the manner in which 
he exerciſeth them. We are the offspring of 
God; we are his children, by nature, as men ; 
by adoption, as Chriſtians. The relation of 
father and ſon always ſuppoſes a reſemblance, 
perhaps a very faint and remote likeneſs, but 
yet ſome kind of likeneſs, Let us then ſee 
5 1 


SER 
how far we can, and in what manner we ſhould 
imitate the power of God. 

God hath conferred upon us ſeveral powers, 
As we are men, we have dominion over the 
inferior creation; as we are members of civil 
ſociety, and thereby governors, or fathers, or 
maſters, or teachers, we poſſeſs different degrees 
of authority; again, as we ſurpaſs others in 


wealth, ſtrength, wiſdom, knowledge, experi- 


ence, ſagacity, we uſually acquire power over 
them. It is therefore our duty in the exerciſe of 
theſe powers to ſet God before us, and to take 
example from him. 

The power of God is ſupreme, boundleſs 
and irreſiſtible ; but his right of dominion over 
us and all other beings ariſeth not thence. He 
is not therefore our lawful Ruler becauſe he is 
ftrong and we are weak; but firſt, becauſe he 
is our Creator who hath conferred upon us all 
that we poſleſs, all that we are, and therefore 
in gratitude we are bound to obey him ; and 
ſecondly, becauſe he is moſt wiſe and good, 
and always doth and requires that. to be done 
which is moſt beneficial for us, and therefore 
in prudence we are bound to obey him. 

Moſt amiable and venerable is ſuch-a power, a 
power from which no evil is to be fearedz and 
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every thing deſirable is to be hoped and ex- 


pected by every creature that acts ſuitably to the 
ſtation in which it is placed. 


From this manner in which God governs 
the world, we may learn how to uſe thoſe ſmall 


degrees of dominion and authority which he 
hath committed to us, namely in doing good 
and reſtraining evil, witliout prejudice and par- 
tiality, without pride and inſolence, in ſhewing 
mercy and clemency to all, to the very brutes, 
much more to men, who if our inferiors in 
ſome things, in many reſpects are our equals, 
and in ſome perhaps our ſuperiors. Tyranny 
and oppreſſion is an intolerable and deteſtable 


abuſe of authority. We ought neither to be | 


guilty of it ourſelves, nor to flatter or excuſe it 
in others; for God forbids and abhors it, and 
will certainly puniſh it: he hath given no per- 


lon licence to ſin, nor can he be ſuppoſed to 
confer upon weak and wicked men a power 


which he does not, which he cannot exerciſe 

himſelf, 5 i | 
As the power, ſo alſo the knowledge of G 

is a perfection which we ſhould endeavour to 

imitate, by acquiring as much of it as our 

abilities and opportunities- permit., Man is 

made to honour, love and ſerve God] but that 


he 
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he may be diſpoſed to this, he ſhould be ac. 
quainted with his obligations to him, with the 
nature and extent of his duty, and with the 
perfections of his Maker, as far as they are diſ. 
coverable by reaſon, or revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. Theſe things require a ſkill which can- 
not be obtained unleſs we love truth, and ſpend 
part of our time in purſuit of it. 
2. The conſideration that God is preſent 
every where in knowledge and in power, ſhould 
deter us from fin. : . 
It is a ſublime deſcription which the Pſalmiſ 
gives us of God's preſence, knowledge, and 
power. Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit! 
or whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence? I 
| I aſcend up into heaven, thou art there. If | 
make my bed in the grave, behold thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, 
even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand ſhall hold me. If I fay, ſurely 
the darkneſs ſhall cover me, even the night 
ſhall be light about me. 


hideth not from thee, but the night ſhineth a5 
the day; the darkneſs and the light to thee are 
both alike. 


Yea the darknels 
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An ancient * philoſopher, who hath been ge- 
nerally and deſervedly eſteemed, hath fallen 


almoſt into the ſame thoughts and words; 


which ſhews that | exalted minds have a fingular 


ſagacity in the diſcovering of truth. He obſerves 


that the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed, and 
adds, © Þ Boaſt not thyſelf, how fortunate 
ſoever thou mayſt be, that thou ſhalt eſcape the 
divine Juſtice. Overlooked by her thou canſt 
not be, no not though, ſmall as thou art, thou 
ſhouldſt deſcend into the depths of the earth, or 


though raiſed on high thou ſhouldſt fly up n 


heaven.“ 
Man, as he is a rational creature, is able if 


he makes a right uſe of his underſtanding, to 


diſcern his obligations to ſerve God, and to 
perceive that God requires of him only what 
is juſt and equitable. As he hath by nature 


affections of love and gratitude, when he duly | 


conſiders what God hath done for him, he will 
be inclined to make him ſuitable returns ; and 


as he hath ſtrong deſires of happineſs and im- 


mortality, when he reflects upon the rewards of 


* Plato, | 
I Clemens Alexandrinus an ee ſpeaking of Plato, A; 
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righteouſneſs with any ſerious attention, he 
muſt wiſh that he may partake of them. One 
might therefore at firſt imagine that man, who 


hath theſe abilities and inclinations, might be 


led to his duty by the gentler and nobler mo- 
tives of perſuaſion, by the {till voice of res- 
ſon, by love and gratitude, and by the honour- 
able hopes of riſing again to a more excellent 
ſtate, and of approaching nearer to his Maker, 
But it is not ſo. In man there is a mixture of 
the angel and the brute, of good and bad, of 
dignity and meanneſs, of worthy reſolutions 
and of baſe diſpoſitions ; and the very beſt of us 


at particular times, and under particular temp. 
+ tations, ſtand in need of all kind of motives 


and helps to keep us from falling. 'The fear of 
puniſhment, though a leſs ingenuous, yet 1s 
often a neceſſary and an efficacious motive to 


amendment or to perſeverance in righteouſ- 


neſs. 
| We ought therefore frequently to call to 
mind thoſe very plain and obvious, but very 
awful and terrible truths contained in the 
words of the text. Am I a God at hand, 
faith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Can 
any hide himſelf in ſecret places, that I fhall 
not ſee him? God is every where preſent in 
knowledge; 
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knowledge; to his view lie expoſed all our 


follies and iniquities, thoſe which we miſre- 


preſent and falſely call weakneſſes and natural 


infirmities, thoſe which we have forgotten, 


thoſe of which we are aſhamed, which we 


would conceal from the world, and if it were 
poſſible, from ourſelves. God: is every where 
preſent in power. If we offend him, he is able 
to puniſh us, and that puniſhment _ ſhall begin 
as ſoon, and laſt as long, and: lie as heavy as 
he ſhall determine and appoint. We cannot 
avoid him; we live and move in him; he is 


preſent within us and without us, and there “ is 


no way to eſcape him but by flying to him. 


He can make all the objects with which we 


are ſurrounded, conſpire to diſquiet and afflict 
us; he can make us our own tormentors; he 
can let looſe upon us innumerable evils which 
we have never yet felt, and of which we have 


no notion. What a reſtraint ought- this to lay 


upon us! and how careful ſhould it make us 
not to incur his diſpleaſure ! Theſe are truths 
with which we are all perfectly well acquaint- 
ed, and which for that reaſon ought to be fre- 
quently recommended to our conſideration; 
for ſo it is that the things which are moſt 


Ut Deum evadas, fugias ad eum. Auguftinus” © 
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leaſt regarded by us. 
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familiar to us often eſcape our notice, and are tict 


3. The conſideration of the eee and 0 
power of God ſhould teach us humility. but 
We poſſeſs, as was before obſerved, certain Wi dre 
degrees of power and knowledge, which are or r 
various in various perſons, and in which ſome ſtrer 
ſurpaſs others. On account of thoſe advantages, WI arc - 
when they fall to our ſhare, we are too much and 
diſpoſed to entertain a fooliſh and conceitel ¶ who 
eſteem of ourſelves, together with a contempt I cann 
of our inferiorss They who thus miſbehave Wl perve 
- themſelves may be truly ſaid, as the Scripture Wi all t. 
| ſpeaks, not to ſet God before their eyes. Pride him, 
is a very unfit companion for poverty and de- Ou 
pendence, and vain men ſhould remember that WWW neith 
they receive all from God, and that they can WW vou 
acquire and preſerve neither ſtrength nor ſxil, things 
unleſs by his bleſſing, by his appointment or BW ve in 
permiſſion. They ſhould alſo remember that Wi depen, 


human knowledge at the beft is mere ign% Will ſome f 


rance, and human power mere weakneſs, when into t 
compared with theſe e as they a yy cating 
in the divine nature. Widon 

4. Laſtly, if we uſe our beſt een to i we 
ſerve God, the conſideration that he is preſent and ob. 


every where in knowledge and power is a pa- not in 
ticular 
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ticular encouragement to reliance and content= 


ment, to faith and hope. | 
We are expoſed to many evils and niet 


but he knows what they are, and how far we 


are able to bear them; and can and will leſſen 
or remove them, or which is the ſame thing, 
ſtrengthen and uphold us under them. We 


are ſurrounded with enemies, with evil ſpirits, 
and with men not leſs evil than they; but he 


who hath ſet bounds to the 1 raging ſea which it 
cannot paſs, hath alſo limited the malice of 
perverſe beings, and will prote& thoſe from 


all their adverſaries who place their truſt in 


him, 


Our wants are daily returning upon us, and 
neither our own {ſkill and induſtry, nor the 


favour of the world can ſecure to us thoſe 
things of which we ſtand in need. Thus are 


ve indigent and dependent creatures; but by 
depending upon the Almighty we partake in 
ſome ſort of his ſelf-ſufficient nature; we enter 
no the poſſeſſion of all things needful, by 


aſting our cares upon his ſupreme goodneſs, : 
viſdom and power. | 
We are perhaps in a low condition; poverty 


ad obſcurity is our portion; conſequently it is 


not in our power to do much ſervice to man- 


1 8 kind, 


3 


f 
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ſeen of God, who will recompenſe not only 


preſerver; but there is another kind of divine 


kind, our upright and honourable inclination 
are concealed from the world. But they ar 


our good deeds, but thoſe good deſires and in. 
tentions which for want of opportunity and 
ability we could not put in execution. 

We are placed in a ſtate where we muſt nd 
expect ſatisfaction and happineſs from the ob- 


jets which are about us, from any ereatel Wl Ever 
beings, God alone can give us as much of it ab 
as is expedient for us in this life. From hin hg 


we muſt ſeek it, and in his preſence we ſhal 
find it. | 


Preſent he is to us. all, as creator, ruler, a6 


preſence mentioned in Scripture, of which or they 
Saviour thus ſpeaks; If a man love me, ny © 
Father will love him, and we will come unto hic 
him, and make our abode with him. Fon g 
Bleſſed is he who can ſecure to himſelf thi * 
ineſtimable treaſure ; whatſoever his condition 5 © 
be, his heart will rejoice, and his joy no oe be cn: 
can take from him. bY be pat 
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JAMES i. 17. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is ſrom 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableneſs, e 
ſhadow of mx. 


EFORE we explain theſe words, it will 
be requiſite to ſhew the connection which 
they have with the foregoing part of the chap- 
ter. All the inconveniences and perſecutions 
which Chriſtians undergo for the ſake of reli- 
gion are, as St. James obſerves, temptations or 
tnals of their faith and virtue, which God per- 
mits or appoints for their improvement, which 
he enables them to bear, and for which, if they 
be patiently endured, he rewards the ſufferers 
a thouſand fold. If any man, being overcome 
ly theſe temptations, miſbehaves himſelf, the 
fut, ſays the Apoſtle, is to be aſcribed neither 
o the temptation itſelf, as if it were irreſiſti- 
le; nor to God, as if he placed any one, or ſuf- 
| - | fered 
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fered him to be placed under a neceſſity of ſin. al 
ning; but it is to be aſcribed to the man him- as 
ſelf, to his own wicked heart, to his own folly Cr 
and iniquity. God is the author of no motal Ey 
evil; God is good, he is unchangeably good, uh 
he is the perpetual author of good, and he gives dif 
all neceſſary aſſiſtance to thoſe who ſeek it ſin- lil 
cerely and qualify themſelves to receive it. to! 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is fron DE 
above, and cometh down from the Father. FIR 
This ſeems to allude to the words of our fo 
Saviour: If ye being evil. know how to give er, 
good gifts to your children, how much more Cor 
ſhall your Father who is in heaven give gool Bl no 
things to them that aſk him? An earthly pa- flue 
rent, how bad ſoever he may be in other E-. even 
ſpects, will ſcarcely refuſe a piece of bread to exh 
his own child, or give him poiſon inſtead of 1 
food. Much leſs will our heavenly Father preſ 


give us any thing that i is in itſelf pernicious, or upo1 
deny us any thing that is abſolutely neceſſary, WW orde 
if we humbly and piouſly apply ourſelves to . 
A able 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from II 
above, and cometh down from the Father of Ps, 
lights, with whom is no variableneſs, neithe! 


ſhadow of turning. 
=: a | , 


St. James calls God, the Father of lights, in 
which expreſſion God is compared to the ſun, 


Creator; for the Sun is in ſome manner the 
Eye, and the Soul, and the Ruler of the world, 
who liberally and impartially and univerſally 
diſpenſes his kind and fruitful influences of 
light and heat; but theſe influences are ſubject 
to many variations. Sometimes he is eclipſed, 

and his light is turned to darkneſs; and ſome- 
times clouds interpoie and deprive us of his pre- 


our ſence: he riſes, and he ſets ; he approaches near- 
Ne er, and then he turns away and retires from us. 


God is a Sun who never riſes and ſets, who hath 


fluences no creature can deprive us, who is an 
everlaſting ſpring of ſpiritual light, and an in- 
exhauſted fountain of good. 

Theſe words thus explained are a lively re- 
preſentation of God's unchangeable nature; 
upon which I ſhall diſcourſe in the — 
order ; 


able in his own nature and perfections: | 
II. I ſhall conſider him in his dealings with 
us, as he is our governor ; and ſhew that he is 
P 2 ynchangeable 
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as to an object which beſt reſembles its great 


no changes and variations, of whoſe kind in⸗ 


I. I ſhall conſider God, as he is unchange- 
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unchangeable in his will, his purpoſes, and de- 
crees : 5 „ "4 
III. I ſhall conſider thoſe actions and that 
behaviour of God towards mankind, which 
ſeem to argue in him inconſtancy, and 4 


of mind: 
| "IR Laſtly, I ſhall take notice of the Prac- 
| tical uſes which ought to be made of the doc- 


trine that God is for ever the ſame, and ws 8 
to no alteration. 

I. I ſhall conſider God, as he is wache 
in his own nature and perfections. 

From theſe plain and undeniable truths, that 
| we are, and that we had a beginning, and that 
we made not ourſelves, it follows that there is 

One above all, One who always was, who is 
independent and without a cauſe, who is the 
author of every thing elſe, who poſſeſſeth in a 
b ſupreme degree all the perfections of which we 
find ſmall portions and faint reſemblances in 


. 
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„ | | ourſelves. 

1 This author of all muſt be Auch 
i ED. He cannot change for the better, becauſe he 
\ SS hath. in himſelf all excellencies: he cannot 
| change for the worſe, becauſe neither can he 


have a will or a power to hurt himſelf, nor can 
9 other beings be able to diminiſh his perfection, 
| | | ſince 
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fnce they have no other ſtrength than he gave 


them, and receive their nature and their quali- 


. 


conclude that God is unchangeable. 

The holy Scriptures alſo teach us the ſame. 
They do not endeavour by ſtrict and methodical 
reaſonings to prove that it muſt be fo; but they 
affirm that it is ſo, in very ſtrong expreſſions. 

In Exodus, God ſpeaking to Moſes, gives 
himſelf a new name, the name Jehovah; con- 
cerning the meaning of which there are * three 
opinions. | | 

Firſt, that it ſignifies, He who is of himſelf, 
ſupreme and independent. 

Secondly, He who is without beginning and 
without end. 


Thirdly, He who cauſeth things to be, or to 


ge 


we and who fulfils and performs whatſoever he 
in declares and promiſes. ; 

| Whichſoever of theſe ſenſes we follow, the 
ble. Wi name Jehovah implies, amongſt other things, 
he the unchangeable nature of God. 2 
not In the ſame book, God ſays to Moſes, who 
he aked him his name, I am that I am. Thus 
cal ſhalt thou ſay, I am hath ſent me unto you. 
Ins, 


* Vide Clericum ad Exod, iii. 14. vi. 3. 


The 


ties from him. Thus reaſon teacheth us to 


come to paſs, according to his will and pleaſure, 
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The expreſſion of St. John i in the beginning of 


the Revelation is of the ſame * extraordinary 
kind: Grace be unto you and peace from the 
Who is, and who was, and who ſhall be; that 


is, from him whoſe name is, Who is, and who 
was, and who ſhall be. f 

When God aſeribes to himſelf the name, 
Jam, it denotes that he is in a manner peculiar 
to himſelf. Other things are, but they are in 
a way altogether different. Material beings 
are, but as they are void of ſenſe, and jknow 
not that they have a being, they are only a 
fmall remove above nothing. Our ſouls are 
in a manner far more excellent, for they feel 
and know themſelves to be; but we are ſo 
changeable in our nature, ſo abſolutely depen- 
dent fox the beginning and continuance and cir- 
cumſtances of our being, that compared to God, 
we can ſcarcely. be ſaid to be. To him only 
it belongs to affirm of himſelf, in the ſtrict and 


the true ſenſe, I am. 


The ſame perfection is aſcribed to God i in 


other places of Scripture, and in other expreſ- 


ſions. He is called, the King immortal, WhO 
alone hath immortality, the incorruptible God, 


the living God, the Lord who changeth not, who 
| 0 Reviiide | ; 
2 1s 
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5 from everlaſting to everlaſting, who is the 


ſame, whoſe years fail not, the Father of lights, 


with whom is no „ neither ſhadow of 


turning. 


| Moſt of theſe things may be ſaid of Angels 


and of human ſouls : We are living, immortal, 


incorruptible ; our years fail not, and we ſhall 


be the ſame, that is thinking and rational be- 


ings, through all ages. Yet God alone is living, 
and immortal, and incorruptible, becauſe he 
alone is ſo of himſelf, neceſſarily, independent- 
ly, and in the moſt exalted and excellent ſenſe. 


As to his perfections likewiſe, God is un- 
changeable, for his perfections are himſelf, they 


are cloſely- united to his being, they cannot be 
ſeparated from it, and they are all connected 
with each other. As God is unchangeable, ſo 
he is unchangeably what he is, moſt powerful, 
wiſe, good, juſt, true, merciful, pure, and holy. 
This alſo is abundantly confirmed in the Scrip- 
tures, in which it is ſo often ſaid that his truth 


and faithfulneſs, his mercy and righteouſneſs 


endure and ſtand faſt for ever and ever. 


II. I ſhall conſider God in his dealings with 


us, as he 1s our ruler, and ſhew that he 1s un- 


Crees, 


| This 


changeable in his will, his purpoſes, and de- 
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This is a manifeſt conſequence of the things 
which have been ſaid; for if God is unchange- 
able in his nature and perfections, whatſoever 
he decrees and reſolves concerning mankind in 
general, or any of us in particular, he muſt and 
infallibly will accompliſn. To reſolve and not 


to perform is a certain mark of imperfeCtion, 


He who reſolves and performs not, either hath 
not the means to execute his purpoſe, and that 
is weakneſs and want of power; or he alters his 


mind without a ſufficient cauſe, and then he is 


fickle and inconſtant; or he is convinced that 
he ought not to do what he intended, and then 
it is plain that he was ignorant, miſtaken, or 
blameable when he made his reſolution. Now 
none of theſe things can have any place in God, 
As he is perfectly wiſe, juſt, and good, he can 
decree nothing which is not right and reaſon- 
able; and as he is almighty, nothing can inter- 
poſe to prevent the execution of it. It would be 
needleſs and endleſs to cite the paſſages of Scrip- 
ture which eſtabliſh this truth; for the hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament and the writings of the 
Prophets abound with proofs and with decla- 


rations that the counſels and the purpoſes of the 


Almighty ſtand faſt for ever and ever, that the 


riſe and fall of empires, and the proſperity and 
adyerlity 
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adverſity of his choſen people were appointed 
by his decrees, which were to be —_— and 
inevitably fulfilled. 


III. I ſhall conſider thoſe actions and that 


part of God's conduct towards mankind, which 
ſeem to argue in him 4 KA and e 
of mind. | 
Firſt; It is often ſaid of God in the Scrip- 
tures, that he repents. It .repented him that 
he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at the heart. He repented that he had 
made Saul king. And in many places he is 
ſaid to repent him of the evil that he had de- 
nounced. _ — 

When God is ſaid to OY oy” to be 
grieved, it is manifeſt that ſuch popular expreſ- 
ſions are to be underſtood as ſpoken in conde- 
ſcenſion to the weakneſs of our apprehenſions. 


All that is meant by them is, that as men re- 


pent and are grieved when things fall ſhort of 
their expectations, and withdraw their favour 


from thoſe who make an ill uſe of it; ſo God 


deals with ſinners, though without any pertur- 


bation, without any change in himſelf: and as 


men again, upon the amendment and good be- 


haviour of ſuch perſons, will ſometimes alter 
their reſolutions to puniſh them, will be ap- 
pealed, 
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peaſed, and will treat them kindly; ſo God, 

who is uniform and unchangeable, is always 

ready to pardon thoſe, who by a change in 

themſelves from ſin to righteouſneſs 8 

proper objects of his mer. 
Secondly, We learn from the Sexipeuces th 


God gave the Jews ritual laws, which in them- 


ſelves and of their own nature were not good, 
and which he afterwards repealed by his Son, 
Human wiſdom indeed, which is very limited, 
imperfect, and ſhort-ſighted, contrives laws as 
judiciouſly as it can, and afterwards diſcover 
defects and errors in them, and then alters or 
repeals them: but ſurely it might be expected 


that from God, who is unchangeably and per- 
fectly wiſe and good, ſhould proceed laws like 


himſelf, laws perfectly wiſe and good, * 
changeable and everlaſting. fig 
r 
God, namely the Law of nature and of reaſon, 
a Law which ſome injudicious perſons take 


much pains and delight in vilifying and under- 


valuing, not underſtanding what they ſay, nor 
conſidering that, ſuch as it is, it hath been the 
only Rule which God's Providence hath af- 
forded to a great part of the inhabitants of this 
world, except ſome ancient traditions concern- 
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ing the creation of the world, and the ſoul's 


immortality. This Law of nature is a law, 
which the human underſtanding, duly culti- 


vated and improved, and diveſted of prejudice, 


is capable of diſcovering, a law which teacheth 
us to love and honour God, to be kind and 
merciful to all creatures, to keep our minds em- 


ployed in acquiring knowledge and virtue, and 
our body in ſubjection to our mind, and our 


paſſions and inclinations in 
reaſon. e 

This is the end and intent of the moral law 
which God gave to the Jews; this is the ſum 
and ſubſtance of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; this 
would perhaps ſuffice for all religious, purpoſes, 


obedience to our 


if man were a reaſonable and an innocent per- 


fon. mY, I 
But it is to be conſidered that man, though 
he be a rational, yet is alſo a weak, imperfect, 


ignorant and ſinful creature, more or leſs; and 
therefore if God reveals himfelf to men, and 
gives them laws, there is a neceſſity that he 
ſhould ſtoop in ſome meaſure to their defects, 
and give them not only thoſe laws which in 


themſelves are moſt excellent, but ſuch laws as 
they can practiſe; laws which their ſituation 
and circumſtances, their follies and iniquities 


render 
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render expedient ; and this is the reaſon of the 
Ceremonial Law. Hence it comes to paſs that 
in the whole conduct of God towards men, 
contained in the Old Teſtament, and in the 
repreſentations which he there makes of him- 
ſelf, and in the ſtyle of the . Scriptures, there 
are continual examples of great condeſcenſion 
and accommodation. to the weakneſs and to the 
ignorance of men. 
The Goſpel is the natural wal the noni he 
in full perfection; but as we are inſperfect and 
cannot live up to it, it was neceſſary, that is, i 
was ſuitable to perfect goodneſs and mercy, to 
. uſe ſome abatement and condeſcenſion. There. 
fore God, in compaſſion to our infirmity, for 
| exact unſinning obedience ſubſtitutes repentance, 
i . which is accepted through the rn and 
|| eien of if... 
| Thirdly ; We find in the Beate font 
It promiſes and threatenings, which are ſo expreſſed 
| | | that they ſeem to be abſolute and irreverſible; 
; I Which yet, as the event ſhewed, were not ac- 
i compliſhed; and this ſeems not to agree with 
|| the unchangeable nature of God. | 
i 
; 


The following obſervations may ſerve to 
explain this matter, and to ſet it in a true 
light. 5 
| Firſt; 


En > wr A 


| Firſt; All the promiſes and threatenings con- 


tained in the New Teſtament are conditional, 
and the condition is plainly exprefſed. We are 
taught there that goodneſs ſhall be rewarded, 


probably in this -world, certainly in the world 


to come ; that obſtinate diſobedience ſhall infal- 
libly be puniſhed, and that repentance ſhall re- 
ſtore us to the favour of God. Thus our hap- 
pineſs or miſery is made to Gabe upon our 


own choice and behaviour. 
In the Old Teſtament likewiſe the far greater 


part of God's promiſes and threatenings are of 


the ſame kind: they are conditional, and the 
condition is named expreſsly. Of many places 


that might be produced, I ſhall mention only 
tro: one from Jeremiah; At what inſtant I 
ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation to pull down 
and to deftroy it; if that nation turn from 


their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 


thought I would do unto. them: And at what 
inſtant I ſhall ſpeak concerning a nation——to 
build and to plant it; if it do evil in my ſight 


then will I repent of the good wherewith 


L ſaid I would benefit them: another from Eze- 


ciel; When a righteous man turneth away | 


from his righteouſneſs, and committeth iniqulty 


——for his 1 iniquity that he hath done, ſhall he 
Vor. | * die. 
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die. Again, When the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedneſs and doth that 
which is lawful and right, he ſhall Ie! his 
ſoul alive. 

Secondly ; Some of God's N comcery 
ing ſocieties or particular perſons have no de- 
pendence upon the moral behaviour of men; 
and theſe conſequently are abſolute and irreyer- 
ſible. Such were theſe, for example, that Abra- 
ham and Sarah ſhould have a ſon in their old 
age, that the poſterity of Abraham ſhould inherit 
the land of Canaan, that from Abraham and 
from David ſhould ariſe the Meſſias, that the 
poſterity of Eſau ſhould ſerve the poſterity of 
Jacob; and many ſuch like. 

But thirdly, theſe decrees ———_ which 
are prophetic and providential, all other decla- 
rations, though they may ſeem abſolute and 
unchangeable, yet are not ſo; for God reſerves 


to himſelf a power of altering them, or ſuſpend- 


ing the execution of them. 

Thus; When God promiſeth Ga: or tem- 
poral advantages to one or to more perſons, 
this condition is ſuppoſed, though it be not 
named, That they behave themſelves in a pro- 
per manner, If they be guilty of ſome bei 


nous iniquity, God is at at liberty, if we may uſe 
the 


zechia] 
Thus 
for tho 
prayed 


verſed 
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the expreſſion, to recal the- favour, or to con- 
tinue it, as he judgeth expedient. | = 

When God threatens temporal evil to one or 
to more perſons, though the threatening be de- 
nounced without any. exception, yet if they re- 
pent, God may inflict or not inflict it, as he 2 
proper. 

I ſhall give examples of this ; bine of which 
will ſhew, at the ſame time, that wiſe and good 
men underſtood that the declarations of God, 
though made in an abſolute manner, might be 
altered by him. 

When David had grievouſly offended God 
in the matter of Uriah, the prophet Nathan 
was ſent from God, and part of his commiſſion 
was to declare this to the King, The child that 
is born unto thee ſhall ſurely die. The decla- 
ration was plain and peremptory; yet David, 
who was well ſkilled in things relating to di- 
vine revelation, never ceaſed to pray for the life 
af the child, till he died. 5 

Again; the prophet Iſaiah was ſent to He- 
zechiah, to denounce this ſentence of death: 
Thus ſaith the Lord, Set thy houſe in order, 
for thou ſhalt die, and not live. But Hezechiah 
prayed and wept, and God heard him, and re- 
erſed the ſentence, 
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Again; When the ſons of Eli, the high. 
prieſt, had been guilty of moſt heinous offences, 
and their father had taken no care to reſtrain 
and corre& them, ſevere judgments were de- 
nounced againſt the family, in the following 
words: The Lord God of Iſrael faith ; I ſaid 
indeed that thy houſe and the houſe of thy 
father ſhould walk before me for ever; but 
now the Lord ſaith, Be it far from me. 


' Theſe are proofs that God's declarations, 


though made unconditionally, yet often depend 
upon the conduct of men, and that God re- 
ſerveth to himſelf a right of fulfilling or revok- 
ing his promiſes or . according to their 
behaviour. | 

And that this is no I of inconſtaney in 
God, appears from theſe conſiderations: 
Firſt, God hath declared, as we ſhewed be- 
fore, by Jeremiah and Ezechiel, that his pro- 
miſes and threatenings are to be commonly un- 
derſtood to admit Theh — and limits 
tions. 

Secondly, Wiſe and 3 men in alt times 
nd it to he ſo, 

Thirdly, Human governors make Jaws in 
which they poſitively declare that they will 


puniſh ſuch and ſuch tranſgreſſions ; yet the) 
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reſerve to themſelves a power of mitigating or 
not inflicting the puniſhment. They grant fa- 
vours and privileges unconditional to ſome of 
their ſubjects, and to their heirs after them for 
ever; but in caſe' of great crimes againſt the 
fate, they are at liberty to take away the fa- 
your; and no one can juſtly account this a 
breach of promiſe. - In like manner, God re- 
vealing himſelf to the Jews as a legiſlator and 
governor, condeſcended to the cuſtoms of men, 
promiſing and threatening abſolutely, and yet 
reſerving to himſelf the liberty of acting as the 
circumſtances of things ſhould require. 

This is one reaſon for which God in the 
Scriptures often confirmed his ' promiſes and 
threats by an oath ; to ſhew- that the decree 
was fixed and unalterable, and depended not on 
the future behaviour of men. And in the Sacred 
Books it appears that whatſoever was thus once 
confirmed, was always punctually aecompliſhed. 


Therefore Eli, when he heard that God had 


reſolved the deſtruction of his family, and had 
[worn to it, did not attempt to pray that the 
ſentence might be reverſed, knowing that 
prayers would be ineffeQtual* ; but, which was 


* Deſine fata Dem fleQi ſperare precando. 


Cz the 
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the only thing left for him to do, ſubmitted fron 
with humble reſignation. It is the Lord, 1 tend 
he; let him do what ſeemeth him good. anc 
lt may be objected that God ſpeaks kus to mort 
the rebellious Iſraelites, in the Book of Num- our! 
bers: As 1 live your carcaſes ſhall fall in certa 
the wilderneſs ye ſhall not come into the whic 
land concerning which I ſware to make you BW but 
dwell therein. Here ſeems to be a breach, not defec 
only of a promiſe, but of an oath. But this 4th 
difficulty is removed by obſerving, that the pro- as thi 
miſe and the oath to bring them into the land WW thing; 
of Canaan was, not made to them perſonally, but his u 
to them as they were a nation; and to the na- muſt | 
tion it was fulfilled, though that. wen ſtant 1 


5 ge in the wilderneſs. and ir 


5 f FI we take notice of the practical uſes: which 


= nature, compared. with our changeable condi- 
tion, may teach us to entertain modeſt and 
humble thoughts, and to know ourſelves to 


IV. It remains, in the fourth 2 laſt 1 was f 


may be made of the doctrine, That God is for 
euer the ſame, and ſubject to no alteration. 
1. The donſideration of God's unchangeable 


be, what we are, moſt imperfect creatures in 
all reſpects; in our bodies, which lie expoſed to 


a thoufand dangerous impreſſions and accidents 
+ from 


from the things about us, and: of themſelves 
tend to decay and diſſolution; in our under- 


ſtanding, which is liable to error; in our me- 


mory, which often fails and forſakes us; in 
our friends and fortunes, which are a moſt un- 
certain poſſeſſion; in our good diſpoſitions, 
which at the beſt are not ſteady and uniform, 
but huh and ſullied with _ rake and 
defects. 

2. Since God is os forth im the PIs: 


a the bright and perfect original which in all 


things we ſhould reſemble as nearly as we can; 
his unchangeable nature reminds us that we 
muſt endeavour, like him, to be fixed and con- 
ſlant in all that! is good, in our love of virtue, 


and in our lawful promiſes to oe another. It 


was ſaid” of a great man, that he was good, 


becauſe lie could not be otherwriſt . The 


meaning is, that' he was unalterably good; 
both by temper arid by habit: a character 
vhich belonged not t6 Him, nor to human 
nature. But it is a perfection towards which 
nearer and: nearer advances may be made by a 
pious mind, which" hath the Goſpel for its 


guide, and the n Se of Gor for its 
aſſiſter. 


* Cathy v vir bonus; quia aliter . non potult. 
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4. The unchangeable nature. of God ſug· 


geſts very powerful diſſuaſions from vice. The 
Scripture knows no decrees concerning the 
reprobation and ſalvation of particular perſons, 
without regard to their moral qualifications, 
But there is a law which declares that obſti 
nate and impenitent vice ſhall end in defttuc- 
tion. This law is as eternal and unchangeable 
as the nature of good and evil, as the. nature 
and perfections of God. Heaven and earth 
ſhall paſs away, but this decree ſhall not paſ 
away: and therefore a fearful thing it is to fall 
Into the hands of the nn . e 
Sad. 6 
1 vet chis 8 nature * our 
Creator, conſidered in another view, affords no 
leſs comfort and peace to the greateſt offenders, 
if they will repent and turn to him. Their 
offences cannot be greater than his merey and 
| goodneſs, which endure to all eternity, ready 
to receive thoſe who make themſelves proper 
objects of his mercy. 

5. If the conſideration of God's ee r 
produce in us the profitable effects before men- 
tioned, repentance, humility, a deſire · of im- 
provement, and a reſolution to perſevere in our 


duty, it will alſo ee our faith, and en- 
liven 


liven 
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liven our hope, and enable us firmly to rely on 
his promiſes of providing for us and protecting 
us at all times; and then, though we be weak, 
and all external things frail, and tranſitory, and 
deceitful, by depending upon the Almighty we 


ſecure to ourſelves bleſſings and privileges of 


which no creature can deprive us; we riſe, as it 
were, above ourſelves, above time and the 
world, and partake in ſome ſort of the un- 


changeable and all-ſufficient nature of our great 


Creator. 
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Gd is a ſpirit, and they that worſbip him my 
wake, hum en and in e 


LEAN £ 4 


HES E. words are pant of” ac wie 
which our Saviour had with a woran 
of kan to whom he diſcovered himſelf to 
be a prophet, and by whom he Was conſulted 
about an important queſtion' on which the 
ſews and Samaritans were at variance, namely, 
Whether the worſhip appointed by the Law of 
Moſes were to be paid to God at the temple 
of Jeruſalem, or at a mountain in Samaria? to 
which queſtion Chriſt, gives two anſwers. - 
birſt, he informs her that the debate would 
be decided in a ſhort time, and in an unexpected 
manner, The hour cometh when ye ſhall 


xither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, 
worſhip 
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236 S ER MON XII. 
worſhip the Father. That is, The worſhip 
of God, according to the ceremonial law, ſhall | 
ſoon ceaſe, and in its room ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
a more perfect 1 not Der to ay 
place. 72 


Secondly, he tells her, concerning the con- 1 
troverſy between the Jews and the Samaritans, come 
that the Jews were in the right. Ye worſhip . ſhall 
ye know not what: we know what we wor. That 
ſhip ; for ſalvation is of the en, e mean · N facrifi 
ing ſeems to be this: BY now 

You * Samaritans do not © ſerve God in 1 made, 
proper manner; you ought. to worſhip him a ppirito 
Jeruſalem, | where God himſelf appointed the purity 
temple to be built, and the ſervice of the temple Wil ceptab 
to be performed. We Jews know the will of Bi to wo 
God concerning theſe things, and that in Jer he is t 


ſalem he hath choſen to place his name. You I. ( 
know nothing, except what you have received The 
from us. We have not only the Law to guide capacil 


us, but the e alſo: our nation hath Ml creatui 
8 a hav! 
* The . in the days of "Herod, 2 a de | ws 
of ſtrangers dwelling with them, and / more- intercourſe mites 
the Romans than the Jews had, were the more: eaſily , eg eyes a 
pay religious honours to the Emperors and to their Statues. Tt ing ar 
which Chriſt alluded, when he faid that they worſhipped tbey ku 
not what. Baſuage, Hiſt. des Juifs, vol. I. 374. * 
The — which I have followed | is more probable. and Jo) 


been 
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been honoured with a ſucceſſion of perſons ſent 


from God to inſtruct us in divine things; and 
from Judza, not from you, muſt the great 
Prophet ariſe, who ſhall be the Saviour of * 
world. 0:91 5 

To this our Lend: adds; : do ale 15 
DRE and. now is, when the true worſhippers 
ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth. 
That is, The worſhip of God which conſiſts in 


ſacrifices and other carnal ordinances, draws 


now to an end; and a new revelation will be 
made, directing men to honour God in a more 
ſiritual and rational manner, in piety and in 


purity, in heart and ſoul, in a way more ac-. 


ceptable to him; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch 
to worſhip him. He is a ſpirit, and ee 
he is to be worſhipped in _ and in truth. 

I. God is a ſpirit, 5 

The holy Scriptures, in © Rl with our 
capacities, and with the imperfections of human 
creatures and human language, repreſent God 
a having the body, the paſſions, and the infir- 


mities of a man. They make mention of his 


eyes and ears, his hands and feet, his ſleep- 
ing and Waking ; they aſcribe to him fierce 


anger, and jealouſy, and grief, and repentance, - 


and joy, and deſire. The unpoliſhed language 
Hy of 
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of the Hebrews, which alſo at the firſt wa 
probably the language of Idolaters, might be 


another reaſon for its abounding with ſuch 
expreflions. But that no man might be ſo weil 
or ſo perverſe as to take thoſe expreſſions accord 
ing to- the letter, and entertain mean and un- 
worthy thoughts of his Maker, the ſame Serip- 
tures often add to thoſe very deſcriptions ſome. 
thing which manifeſtly ſhews how they are to 
be underſtood ; and remind us that if God hath 
a body, the heaven is his throne and the earth 
is his footſtool; if he hath hands, they are 
hands which reach to the ends of the creation; 
if he hath eyes, the darkneſs to them is no 
darkneſs, and from them nothing is hidden; 

and in other places tell us that he is perfed, 
that he is bleſſed or happy, that he is un- 
changeable, that he is every where preſent, 
that he is a ſpirit, that no man hath ſeen him 
or can ſee him, that he is incomprehenſible 


and that the moſt exalted notion which we 


can poſſibly frame of him falls A ſhort 
of the truth. 

God is a ſpirit. Conſequently he is not a 
corporeal being, nor can he be the object af 


the human ſenſes; he hath no * or form, 
. be 
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he is the inviſible. God. whom no man hath 


en or can ſe. 

He is a ſpirit „ matter, as the 
ſoul of man is to the body, The material 
world is not his body, but his creature and his 
ſervant, He acts upon it according to his will 
ad pleaſure, but it acts not upon him, or pro- 


duces in him any alteration. 


He is a ſpirit, who like us hath it 


and power, but hath them without ſuſpenſion 
ar intermiſſion, . and in the higheſt perfection. 

He is a ſpirit differing from all other ſpirits 
by many ways which we cannot poſſibly con- 
ceivxe, and excelling every other ſpirit beyond 
dl imagination; | becauſe he is the Creator, and 
they the creatures; he independent, and they 
ubiſting only by his power and permiſſion. 

This is the meaning of the words, God is a 
ſpirit, 

Il, Let us now, ſecondly, conſider the 40 
uiling thence. Since he is a ſpirit, he muſt 
be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth. 

To worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, is in 


lutable both to his nature and to our own; 
rhich if we. would perform, we muſt obſerve 
be following directions: 

Firſt, 


general to pay him a rational ſervice, a ſervice 
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/ Firſt, we muſt aſcribe to him all perfection 

and this we may be enabled to do by conſider. 
ing our powers and our weakneſſes, our go 
qualities and our defects, and by aſcribing to 
God in the moſt eminent degree what is 
excellent in our nature, and alſo the per. 
fections which are _ and- ee to our 
defects. 
Thus, we find in ourſelves · a certain . 
of underſtanding, liberty, power, and goodneſt 
If then we aſcribe theſe in a ſupreme degree to 
God, we ſhall conſider him as perfectly wide, 
knowing all things, incapable of being deceived, 
almighty, and able to perform whatſoever he 
pleaſeth ; ruling over the world,. and governing 
all things with juſtice and equity, with 2 * 
and mercy. | 

Again ; when we e our own imper 
fections, we find beſides mortality, and a lik 
of a ſhort continuance, beſides fin and miſery, 
and error and ignorance, we find that we began 
to be at a certain time, that we received ou 
being from God, that we depend upon him for 
its continuance ; and that though our ſouls are 
immortal, yet it is by his gift who made then 
of ſuch a nature, and they could not continue 


a moment without his PEO and againſt 
5 bis 
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his with. There are perfections contrary to 
theſe imperfections, and therefore we conclude 
that God is without beginning and without 
end, receiving nothing from any other being, 
independent, ſufficient to his own happineſs, 
the firſt cauſe of all things, and the author of 
every good gift. 

To aſcribe to God theſe perfections is one 
part of the worſhip due to him. We are ſuf- 
fciently inſtructed in theſe things, ſufficiently 
for the purpoſes of religion, by the Goſpel 
which is received and preached amongſt us, and 
by the many excellent treatiſes which we have 
upon theſe ſubjects; and there is no great 
danger that we ſhould err in this part of our 
duty. But a bare acknowledgment that God 
is a perfect being is not enough. We ſhould 
frequently call it to mind, and dwell upon it 
with pleaſure, and entertain an habitual and 
practical knowledge of it, and ſo remember 
it as to be the better and the wiſer for it, and 
conſider what effects it ſhould produce in us, 
and what behaviour and temper, what love 
and reverence, what faith and reliance, what 
reſignation and humility, what pious ſorrow, 
what hope, what diligence and improvement the 
perfections of God are adapted to excite in us. 
Vor. I. ä 3 If 
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2. If we would ſerve God in a rational man- 


ner, we muſt be careful to aſcribe to him no im- 
perfections. In this point men of all ages, and 
of all religions have been remarkably diſpoſed to 


fall into error, to acknowledge in general that 


God is perfect, and at the ſame time to entertain 
notions of him which are by no means conſiſtent 

with perfection. | 
Thus, the Gentiles uſed to call the Supe 
Being, Bef, and Greateſt, The expreſſion ws 
juſt, and conveyed noble and honourable fenti- 
ments of God, But theſe ſame Gentiles, for- 
getting or overlooking all that was implied in 
this expreſſion, worſhipped God in the fun, 
moon, and ſtars, worſhipped him under image 
of men, of beaſts, and of monſters, added to 
the ſupreme God inferior deities, and paid them 
equal reverence with him, aſcribed to them al 
human weakneſſes and vices, gave divine bo- 
nours to dead men, and worſhipped their deitics 
with childiſh and abſurd, ſometimes with impure, 

1mpious, and cruel rites and ceremonies. | 
The Jews, though they had a divine reve 
lation to guide them, and in it many excellent 
rules of morality, and noble deſcriptions of al 
the divine perfections, yet often, from the time 
4 Moſes to the time of the Babylonian capt! 
5 | vity, 
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vity, fell into image-worſhip of God, and which 
was far worſe, into the worſhip of the Gentile 
deities; and afterwards, though they kept 
themſelves free from idolatry, yet they enter- 
tained many mean and unworthy notions of 
God, and aſcribed to him ſuch a government 
of the world, .and ſuch a judgment concerning 
human actions, as is contrary to all notions of 
night reaſon, ſuppoſing that ceremonial obſer- 


rations were as valuable in his ſight as virtue, 


and would ſupply defects in morality, and that 
God caſt off all regard to mankind, and cared for 
none except themſelves and their proſelytes. 
When the Goſpel began to be preached, not 
only the Jews in general, but even the Apoſtles 
could ſcarcely believe at firſt that the Gentiles 
ſhould be admitted into this new covenant; 
they thought it a ſtrange, an amazing thing, 
that God ſhould ſhew as much favour to a2 
Greek or to a Roman as to a child of Abraham; 
yet was this ſo far from contradicting the law 
of nature and reaſon, or the divine perfections, 
that it muſt ſeem to us at preſent no leſs amaz- 
ing how they could adopt and entertain ſuch 
narrow ſentiments. ” | | 
Much of this wrong way of thinking, many 
of thoſe Jews who firſt embraced Chriſtianity 
R 2 | brought 
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brought along with them, and could not ſhake 


off, contending that it was neceſſary for Chriſ- 


tians to embrace the whole Law no leſs than 
the Goſpel. St. Paul hath largely diſcuſſed 
this controverſy in his Epiſtles, aſſerting in op- 
poſition to theſe falſe teachers, the doctrine of 
Chriſtian liberty, and ſhewing that men are 
juſtified by faith, or obedience to the Goſpel, 
and not by a an obſervance of the ceremonial 
law. | 

One plain deſign of Chriſtianity, was to teach 
men to entertain worthy thoughts of God and 
of the duty due to him, and to avoid the 
above-mentioned errors of the Gentiles and of 


the Jews; and yet Chriſtians, as if they had 


never been told that God was a ſpirit, and was 
to be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, and as if 
they had thought it unlawful to ſurpaſs either 
Jews or Gentiles, corrupted in all imaginable 


ways the purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel; 


introduced images of Chriſt, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and of God the Father ; fell down before 
them, and paid them bh and reverence; 
made themſelves new mediators, and prayed to 
Saints and Angels ; - aſcribed a divine nature to 
conſecrated bread and wine, which the Lord 


had commanded to be caten, not to be adored; 
ds taught 
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taught that faith and reaſon were oppoſite to 
each other, and that it was neceſſary to believe 
contradictions; eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual tyranny 
over the conſcience, and, as much as in them 
lay, permitted men to be neither free nor 
rational creatures ; made a great part of religion 
to conſiſt in abſurd and uncammanded auſteri- 
ties, in a reliance upon the virtues and merits 
of other men, in pomp and ſhew, in hatred 
and cruelty towards all who differed from them 
in opinion. 

And amongſt many who are free from theſe 
errors, there are notions to be found which de- 
tract from the perfections of God. Some mag- 
nify his abſolute and uncontrollable power at 
the expence of his goodneſs ; others hope that 
he may be appeaſed by a few acts of devotion 
and outward reverence, without amendment of 
life, which opinion can never be reconciled with 
his wiſdom, juſtice, and holineſs, 

3. If we would form to ourſelves juſt notions 
of God, we muſt not only aſcribe to him all 
perfections, and remove from him all imperfec- 
tions, but we muſt account him incomprehenſi- 
ble, and be ſenſible that his nature ſurpaſſeth 
our conceptions, and that it is not given to us 
to know him as he is. If we think that we 
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can fully and clearly apprehend him, or any 


his perfections, we muſt at the ſame time leſſen 


them, and make them finite and defective, by 
bringing them down to our finite and deficient 
underſtanding. Hence have ariſen the error 
of thoſe who have fancied God to be like them- 
ſelves, and clothed with an human body, becauſe 
they could not imagine what a pure ſpirit was, 
and how it could ſubſiſt and act. 

But here the oppoſite extreme is to be ſhun- 
ned. We ought to be ſenſible, and to acknow- 
ledge that God is an incomprehenſible object; 


yet we ought not to ſuppoſe that we can have 


no true and juſt conceptions at all about him 
and his perfections. The experience which 
we have of ourſelves, and of the operations 
and actions of our own mind, will give us a 
repreſentation of God, not adequate indeed 
to his nature, and yet true and juſt as far as i 
reacheth. We are made in his image, and we 
partake of his perfections, and whatever is ex- 
cellent in the effect, muſt be originally in the 


firſt cauſe. Life, underſtanding, knowledge, 


wiſdom, goodneſs, activity, and power, are the 
ſame in kind in all rational beings, and differ 


only in degree; or elſe they are words with } 
out a meaning, and there is no ſuch thing #5 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe and truth, We may then affirm of our 
Creator, without any danger of error and de- 

luſion, that he is very wiſe, very good, and 
very powerful, that he ever was fo, and ever 
will be ſo, that he is the ſole Author of all, 
upon whom all depend, and from whom all 
receive every thing that they poſleſs ; and thus 
far our knowledge of him is clear enough, and 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes of Sn and re- 


ligious duty. 


4. If we would worlhip God i in a | ſpiritual 
manner, we muſt take care to entertain Juſt 
notions of religion. 

The principal parts of a, and the ends 
for which we are made and deſigned were 
theſe : ; 

Firſt, to love and reverence God above all 
things, and to ſhew it by thoſe actions and that 
behaviour which gratitude, and veneration, and 
reliance naturally ſuggeſt. 
| Secondly, to love our neighbour : as ourſelves, 
and to do to others as we would they ſhawls do 
to us. | 

Thirdly, to amend what we can diſcover to be 
faulty and deficient in ourſelves, and to culti- 
vate and! improve our underſtanding, . 
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All other parts of religion are inferior to 
theſe; they are means and helps to the ob- 
taining of theſe ends; and as they conduce more 
or leſs to this purpoſe, _ are more or lets. im- 
By conſidering our duty 3 in' this light, we 
ſhall be better able to perceive the meaning of 


our Saviour's precept, to ſerve God in ſpirit 


and in truth, and we may preſerve ourſelves 
from that blind ſuperſtition, and that intem- 
perate zeal for ſmaller matters, to which 'the 
bulk of mankind hath ever Kan a __— 
propenſity. | 

But here, likewiſe, a contrary extreme is to | 
be avoided. We muſt remember that morality, 
though i it be the principal part, is not the whole 
of religion. Our Lord came to be our in- 
ſtructor, our redeemer, and mediator. A dili- 
gent endeavour therefore to learn what he re- 


quires us to believe and to do, and a reliance 


upon him as upon a guide, and a Saviour, and 
an interceſſor, and an obſervance of his ordi- 
nances, is as much our duty as ſobriety, or cha- 


rity, or any other moral virtue, 


5. Thus far we have conſidered the iris 


and true worſhip of God, principally as it re- 


lates to the notions which we entertain, and to 


the 
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the judgments which we form concerning his 
perfections and our religion. I ſhall now con- 
ſider it with a more particular regard to the ef- 
fects, and to the behaviour which it requires. 
Therefore, fifthly, to worſhip God in ſpirit and 
in truth, is to endeavour to imitate and reſemble 
him. 

A We a of God's perfedtions 
will be of ſmall ſervice to us, unleſs, we be deep- 
ly and ſuitably affected by them, and excited to 
a defire of reſembling our heavenly Father in 
all things, as far as our weakneſs will permit. 
His goodneſs, his long-ſuffering, and mercy. in 
particular, require our imitation. . Theſe we 
ſhould conſider as they are in the divine nature, 
or as they appeared in the Son of God, who 
took upon him our nature, and became an ex- 
ample more obvious and familiar to our appre- 
henſion, and upon which we may more eaſily 
form ourſelves and our behaviour. From his 
doctrine and practice we may learn that to do 
good ſhould be our chief care and occupation, 
and is our greateſt glory and honour. To do 
good to others, when it is advantageous at the 
lame time to ourſelves, expoſes us to no incon- 
venience, and is attended with a preſent reward, 


even this 1s right, and in ſome degree com- 
mendable; 
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meridable ; ; todo good to thoſe who are poor 


and unable to return it, or unthankful and un. 
willing to acknowledge it, this is far more ex. 


cellent ; but to do good, and to ſuffer evil for it, 
this is the higheſt pitch to which human virtue 


can ariſe. 
6, If we would worſhip God in ſpirit a and in 


truth, we muſt be attentive when we addreſs 


ourſelves to him, and appear in his preſence. 
© This is a duty in which we are often defi- 
cient; and our defects of this kind proceed from 
coldneſs and indifference to things ſacred and 
ſerious, and from too great a fondneſs for the 
world, and for ſenſible objects. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that though we know that we ought 
at certain times to worſhip God, and though 
we obſerve thoſe times, and meet together for 
that purpoſe, we ſuffer our thoughts to ſtray, 
and our imagination to wander through the 
amuſements and the diverſions and the affairs 
of this life. Thus we change the ſpiritual 
worſhip of God! into a ceremonial worſhip, or 
into ſomething that deſerveth not even that 
name, into ſomething lower and meaner than 
any part of that ceremonial worſhip which the 
Goſpel hath aboliſhed as uſeleſs and imperfed. 


We almoſt act like _ profane Jews, who 
having 
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having vowed a ſacrifice, choſe for that purpoſe 


the blind and the lame, and the ſick; and the 
torn, and the corrupt, the refuſe of the flock. 
Offer it now unto thy Governor, ſays God in 
the Prophet ; will he be pleaſed with thee, or 
x:cept thy perſon? Not much unlike to this is 

the behaviour of thoſe who preſent to God the 
facrifice of fools, ſourids without ſenſe, words 
without meaning, and a body without a mind; 
whoſe very devotion is blameable, and ought to 
be concluded at leaſt with acknowledgments of 


the fault which they have committed i in it, and 


1 — - 


which they have been uttering with heedllſſues 


and i irreverence. e 


This is not to worſbip God in ſpirit and in 
truth ; it is rather not to worſhip him at all in 
any ſends; ; it is to have no notion of his ſupreme 
majeſty and authority, and of our own wants, 
weakneſs, and dependence, one ſerious thought 
of which might be ſufficient to diſpel all other 
thoughts, and to make us as attentive and as 
much in earneſt as when we endeavour to 
make ourſelves acceptable to men, and to ac- 
quire ſome little advantage in our temporal 
affairs, 
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Toe: Part of that true and ſpiritual worſhip 
which is due to God is thus deſcribed by our 
Saviour: Thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites 
are, who Pray in the ſynagogues and in the 
corners of the ſtreets that they may be. ſeen of 
men. But thou, when thou prayeſt, enter into 
thy cloſet, and, when thou haſt ſhut thy door, 
pray to thy Father. Who is in ſecret, a And 
when ye pray, uſe not vain repetitions as. the 
Heathen, who think that they ſhall be heard 
for their much ſpeaking ; for your heavenly 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before. you aſk him. 
The public worſhip. of God is, without quel 
Gam, a neceſſary and important duty; 3 but foral- 
much as we are often led to it by motives not 
the moſt commendable, by compliance with 
cuſtom, by reſpe& for our ſuperiors, by love of 
reputation, by intereſt, private worſhip hath in 
ſome reſpects | the advantage over it, and that 
intercourſe between God and the ſoul which is 
quite concealed from the fight and knowledge 
of others, is often the ſincereſt and the trueſt act 
of reverence and faith which we pay to him. 
If we accuſtom ourſelves to this ſecret conver- 


ſation with God, and preſerve that habitual re- 
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erence © towards him, and that opinion of | his 
perfections and of our own defects which the 


Gofpel teacheth us to entertain,” we ſhall never 


fall into that vain and ſenfeleſs babbling which 
our Lord aſcribes to the Gentiles. If the heart 


be duly diſpoſed, words will be ready to expreſs 
our ſentiments. Eloquence is not required of 


us as neceſſary to recommend our prayers to our 


heavenly Father ; and yet, if it were required, 


even in this we need not be deficient ; for the 


*:ffetions are always eloquent. If we feel our 
wants, our wants will teach us to pray; and if 


we are ſenſible of benefits received, gratitude 


will teach us to return thanks. 


8, Laſtly: The true and ſpiritual worſhip of 


God conſiſts in nothing more eminently than 
in ſubmitting ourſelves entirely to his good 


providence with patience and contentment in _ 


our ſtation, and acquieſcence under it, and an 


expectation of receiving good things from the 
hand of God in that manner, and in that de- 


gree, and at that time, whether here or here- 
alter, which ſhall ſeem ou to him. 


* Imperitis quoque, fi modo ſunt aliquo affectu concitati, 
rerba non deſunt. Quinctilian, x. 7. p. 953. 
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254 SERMON XII. 
Indeed if we are in a ſtate of proſperity, in a 
full poſſeſſion of all temporal bleſſings, there 
ſeems to be little opportunity for the exerciſe of 
this duty. Our principal duty then is to re- 
ceive the good things of this life with grati- 
tude and thankful acknowledgment, to conſider 
them as uncertain and tranſitory, to uſe them 
with moderation and diſcretion, and to employ 
them to the honour of God, and to the ſervice 
of mankind. But ſince God hath ſo ordered 
the courſe of human things, that there is no 
perfect happineſs, no uninterrupted eaſe, no 
fincere pleaſure in this life ; but troubles and 
fickneſs, and pain, and diſappointments, and 
loſſes and ſorrows are ſcattered up and down 
here below, and wait for us and overtake us in 
ſome part or other-of our progreſs through mor- 
tality, we ſhall ſcarcely ever want opportunities 
of exerciſing the patient and ſubmiſſive virtues 
of reſignation to the will of the Almighty. In 
all times and in all circumſtances to rely upon 
him as upon our great friend and benefactor, and 
firmly to believe that he orders all with perfect 
wiſdom and goodneſs, and that they who love 
him ſhall receive from him whatſgever is expe- 
dient for them; this is to honour and worſhip 
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him, not in words and in pretence, but in deed 
and in truth, with the heart and underſtanding 
and all the powers of the ſoul, and to pay him 
the moſt rational and the moſt acceptable ſer- 
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Ra ii. 


There is 10 reſpect of perſons with God. 


OW is this poſſible, ſince all men are 
what God hath made them, and ſince no 
one thing can more differ from another, than 
one perſon ſeems to differ from another? Con- 
ſider man in his body, his fortunes, his ſitua- 
tion, his temper, his underſtanding, and his 
heart, and compare him with his fellow-crea- 
tures, and you will find that more variety can 
hardly be conceived than is to be obſerved in 
the human race. | | 
As to the body, one is defective, and another 
is well-formed ; one is deprived of ſome of the 
ſenſes, or hath them in a low degree, another 
enjoys them all in their full vigour ; one lan- 
guiſhes under a weak and a fickly conſtitution, 
another is bleſſed with health and ſtrength ; 
one lives, if he can be ſaid to live, in continual 
bodily pain, another is quite free from ſuch diſ- 
vol, 8 orders; 
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orders; one hath length of days, another is cut 


off in the flower of youth. 


As to circumſtances ; one is poor, and ano- 
ther is rich, one meets with a ſeries of diſaſters 
and diſappointments, with few friends and 
with many adverſaries, and his aſſiduous labeurs 
obtain no reward ; another is ſucceſsful and fa- 
voured by the world, every one 1s ready to ſerve 
and affiſt him, and things take a ſurpriſing turn 
in his behalf; one is doomed to obſcurity, and 
is expoſed to inſults, is a ſervant, a drudge, a 
captive, and a flave ; another is powerful, and 
in high ſtations, and honour and reſpect wait 
upon him. 

As to temper ; one is is eaſily ſatisfied, 2 5 not 
ſoon diſcompoſed, and poſſeſſes ſerenity, and 
peace of mind; another is by conſtitution ti- 
morous, or fretful, or anxious, or deſponding, 
or melancholy, and is plagued with forebodings, 
with fears and gloomy horrors. 

As to the paſſions; they ſeem to be more 


impetuous in ſome, and therefore to require 
more {kill and pains, to keep them in due or- 


der; whilſt others experience leſs difficulty in 
governing them, and find them more compliant 
to rule and reaſon. 
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As to natural abilities; one hath a ſtrong 
memory, a lively auch a good judgment, a 
line taſte, and a large capacity ; another is ſo 
deficient in all theſe reſpects, that ſmall im- 
provements are to be expected or prodeed . in 


him. 
As to external advantages, of country, ſitua- 


tion, and education, upon which ſo much de- 
pends, one is placed in a land of liberty, learn- 


ing, religion, and good manners, and wants no 


means and helps of enlarging the mind and 
improving the heart; another hath his hard lot 

in regions of darkneſs and tyranny, is thrown | 
amongſt ſavages, and barbarians, and dwells b 


the dens of uncivilized men, and of wild beaſts 


little worſe than they. 


And yet theſe are all the offspring of one and 
the ſame God, who is ſaid to be good to all, 
and to be no reſpecter of perſons. 

To clear up the divine impartiality from the 
bjections ariſing out of this diverſity of capa- 
cities and condition, we muſt in the firſt place 
form to ourſelves a right notion of the fault 
which we call reſpecting of perſons, and we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between matters of mere fa- 
your, and matters of juſtice. Now amongſt 
men, and in their intercourſe with each other, | 
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favours and gifts, to which another perſon hatl 
no claim, are free, and either lawfully beſtowed 


or lawfully withheld, and none can be accuſed 
as a reſpecter of perſons, who makes one rather 


than another the object of his kindneſs, if he is 
guided by prudence, or by innocent affeQion. 


Indeed it ſhould never be forgotten that what 


we call matters of favour are oftener matters of 
right and juſtice than we commonly imagine, 


and that uſually there are perſons who have a 
fair claim to our good offices. But yet fome- 


times, as in the choice of friends and acquaint- 


ances, or of dependents and ſervants, or in the 


diſpoſal of what we have to give, we cannot 


keep company with every one, or employ ever) 
one, or oblige and aſſiſt every one, and we may 


prefer one deſerving perſon to another perhaps 
equally deſerving, without being reſpeCters of 
perſons. But in points of juſtice and equity, 
in protecting or acquitting, in recompenſing or 


correcting, in matters of truſt, and when power 


and authority is committed to us by the Pub- 


lic, whoſoever favours the guilty, or hurts the 


innocent, or gives or refuſes without a ſufficient 


reaſon, or contrary to the eternal rules of right, 


ſuch an one is partial, or prejudiced, or a re- 


The 
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The ſame diſtinction holds true in relation 
to God's dealings with his creatures, His 
giving them mare or leſs, his placing them here 
or there when he calls them into being, is a 
matter of favour, and no account ſhould be 
alked or expected, and what is called reſpect 
of perſons hath nothing to do with it. But in- 
his behaviour to his creatures, conſequent ta 
their behaviour towards him, in this he acts by 
the rules of juſtice and of equity, and in this 
his juſtice and his equity ſhall be ſo manifeſt, as 
to clear him from all imputations of partiality, 
If you examine the paſſages of Scripture. 
where God is ſaid to be no reſpecter of perſons, 
you will find that this perfection is aſcribed to 
him, not directly as he is Creator, but rather as 
he is Ruler and Judge, and diſpenfer of rewards 
and puniſhments ; and ſo with relation to, men, 
when they are. commanded not to reſpect per- 
ſons, they alſo, are conſidered, not as doing fa- 
yours, but as exerciſing as of. dominion, au- 
thority, judgment and juſtice, in a public or in 
domeſtic and private character. | | 
Theſe conſiderations remove in a great mea- 
ure the objections to God's, providence, and 
hew that it cannot be charged with partiality, . 
83 But, 
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But, ſecondly, the preſent diverſity of cont 
tion amongſt men is ſo uncertain and variable, 
and laſts for ſo very ſhort a ſpace, that it be- 
comes in this view far more inconſiderable than 
18 uſually imagined. | | 

Man. is called into this world, to dhe 


here for a few days or years, and then to depart 
and launch out into eternity. This is his firſt 


ſtage of life, his entrance irito being, and his 
courſe through this firſt period is preſently 
ended. One is in a flouriſhing condition, and 
another ſtruggles with adverſity ; and whilſt 
we gaze with admiration or envy upon the 


one, and flight or pity the other, the ſcene 


cloſes, and the viſion fades away. How trifling 
are theſe temporal and ' tranſient conveniences 
and inconveniences, compared with the ehdleſs 
duration that opens before us! Tt is our future 
lot and ſituation that alone can determine us 
happy or unhappy 7 8g the whole. 
poral condition of men is Peper varying, 
and nothing is permanent and durable, but all 
men, more or leſs, paſs through the vicifſitudes 
of what we call good and evil. ; 


f Nor is this all yet; for even ip hap- 
pineſs depends not ſo much upon externals as 


We 
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we are apt to think. Many other circum- 
ſtances are to be taken into the account; and of 
two perſons, of whom the one paſſes for happy, 
and the other for unhappy in human eſtima- 
tion, perhaps the ſum total of pleaſure and pain 
which they experience is nearly equal. 

We are alſo to take this into conſideration, 
that natural evil, ſuch as poverty and pain, 
lights and diſappointments, is not always a real 
calamity, but rather diſcipline and correction, 
tending to make the ſufferer better, to guard 
him from danger, to ſave him from ruin, to 
teach him wiſdom, and to guide him to happi- 
neſs; and in this reſpect it becomes deſirable 
and beneficial. . 

Thirdly, The evils of which men complain, 
are often evils of their own procuring. 

Virtue has a natural tendency to make men 
happy, and a natural connection with happineſs. 
This connection is ſometimes ſuſpended and 
interrupted by accidental cauſes, and by the 
iniquity of others, in the preſent diſorderly 
ſtate of things; but uſually and upon the whole, 
tte effects of goodneſs are highly advantageous. 
Vice hath the ſame connection with miſery, or 
rather is more intimately united with it: it 
hurts the body, the fortunes, the temper. the 
84 under- 
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underſtanding, and the reputation. Sometimes 
a good man is expoſed to poverty and miſery; 
but a wicked perſon is never truly happy, never 
ſo happy as he would have been, if he had ad- 
hered to the cauſe of Virtue. If the evils to 
which men are obnoxious were duly examined, 
and traced up to their cauſes, we ſhould find 
that the greater part of them are the conſe- 
quences either of thoughtleſs folly and indif- 
cretion, or of deliberate wickedneſs. There- 
fore theſe ſufferings are not to be charged to the 
divine adminiſtration, but entirely to ou 
who bring them upon themſelves. 

Fourthly, The impartiality of Providence, 


whatſoever difficulties may attend it in the pre- 


ſent ate, will be fully cleared up in the next, 


and we muſt wait with patience to that time 


for the fuller ſolution of ſome of our doubts. 
As to the temporal conveniences and incon- 
veniences of life, we have ſhewed them to be 
no reaſonable objection to the divine goodneſs 
and impartiality, It is indeed the moral and 
religious difference between men that embar- 
raſſes the queſtion, and creates the main diff. 
culty. One hath an opportunity of improving 


his heart and his underftanding, and is a good 


man and a good Chriſtian; another is deprived 
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of this knowledge and of theſe advantages, and 
hath nothing to guide him beſides the dictates 
of natural conſcience, and the faint glimmerings 
of unimproved and uncultivated reaſon ; and 
this by no fault of his own, but by having his 
hard lot in the dark regions of rudeneſs and of 
ignorance. God is the Father of them both; 
but he makes a wide difference between them, 
and ſeems to treat the one as a ſon, and the 
other as a ſtranger : one is a favourite child of 
God, the other a forlorn child of Nature. 

In anſwer to this, the Scripture ſaith that 
God will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and 
deal with every one according to his talents, 
and to the uſe which he hath made of them. 
The following ſuppoſitions may therefore be 
admitted, as agreeing very well with Reaſon 
and with Scripture. | | 

All men have it in their power to 90 all that 
God requires at their hands. 

All thoſe who upon the whole, and in the 
main, act ſuitably to their abilities and capact- 
ties, have. a ſecret influence of God, to help 
them ſo far as is needful. 

All ſuch perſons have Jeſus Chriſt for their 


redeemer, though he never was revealed to 
them. 
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All who have thus behaved themſelves, ſhall plac: 
enjoy the beneficial effects of it hereafter, and Ml beſt 
be removed to a better condition than. this, in Upc 
which they ſhall be happy in various degrees, [EP 
but yet according to the extent of their delires V 
and capacities, and ſhall have the means and 
opportunities of making a greater progreſs and 
improvement in goodneſs and happinels. 

All they who by their own perverſeneſs and 
wilful depravity have miſemployed and abuſed 
the talents committed to them, fhall ſuffer for 


it in fuch degree and manner as the ſupreme A] 
Wiſdom ſhall judge expedient. ſoul, 
Unto whomſoever much is given, of him liſag 
much ſhall be required; and unto whomſoever have 
little is given, of him little ſhall be required. Powe 
This is the voice of Reaſon, this is the exprels Al 
declaration of our Saviour. This removes the ſ. 
much of the diſparity of conditions, and makes ſtars 

it an ambiguous point whether of theſe ſtations Wl and t 

is the more eligible, a point which lies beyond Al 
all human ſkill to decide. Who knows whe- thode 
ther the lot of the Savage be not better than 2ppli 

| . that of the Philoſopher, and the lot of the ſlave me 
than that of the king? But thus much we know, carele 
chat every one ought to be contented with that As 
ſtate in which his wiſe and good Creator hath have 


5 placed 
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placed him, and to conclude that it will be the 
belt for him, if he makes the beſt uſe of it. 
Upon theſe ſuppoſitions the divine impartiality 
ſtands fully juſtified. 

We have thus far conſidered the nequality 
amongſt men, and ſhewed that it is conſiſtent 


with the divine equity. Let us now take 


another view of the queſtion, and ſhew that 
men, in many reſpects, and with a few excep- 
tions, are rather more upon the level, more like 
one another, than we uſually imagine. 

All men have a mortal body and an immortal 
ſoul, and are liable to the ſame agreeable or 
liſagreeable impreſſions from external objects, 
have the ſame ſenſes, and much the ſame 
powers and faculties. 

All are inhabitants of the ſame PEEL have 
the ſame earth to feed them, 'the ſame ſun and 
ſtars to ſhine upon them, the ſame air to breathe, 
and the ſame heavens to cover them. 

All have the ſame ordinary means and me- 
thods to improve themſelves, ſuch as diligence, 
application, ſobriety, civility ; and all ſuffer by 
the contrary vices, by lazineſs, diſſoluteneſs, 
careleſſneſs and rudeneſs. 

As they are reaſonable creatures, they 
have the ſame great Law, the law of Rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, or Natural 2 to guide and inftrug 
them. 

As they ſtand equally in need of the. divine 
aſſiſtance, they all have it, as far as it is neceſ. 
ſary; or may ſecure it, if they. behave then- 
ſelves ſuitably to their ſituation and eircum- 
ſtances. 

They are all ſ ubject to one ſupreme Gover- 
nor, to whom they are anſwerable, and before 
whom they all muſt appear, and be accepted or 
rejected, not according to the rank which they 
held here below, or to the things which they 
poſſeſſed, but according to their conduct, and to 
their uſe or their abuſe of the divine bleſſings. 
Chriſtianity indeed, or the knowledge of it, 


is rather matter of favour than of abſolute ne 


ceſſity, and therefore hath not been revgaled to 
all ; but this ariſes from other cauſes, and not 
from any. thing in the nature of Chriſtianity, 
that might confine it to particular times and 
places. It is plainly, intended for univerſal 
uſe, and adapted to mankind ; and herein it dif- 
fers from Judaiſm, which was partial and lo- 
cal, and calculated for one nation. 

Where the Goſpel is revealed, it is for us 
and for our children, for the rich and the poor, 


for the learned and for the ignorant; ; the ſame 
duties 


ties 
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duties are propounded to us all, under the ſame 
rewards, and the ſame penalties, 

Theſe things being duly conſidered, it ap- 
pears that men reſemble each other in the moſt 


important things, are children of the ſame | 


earthly anceſtor, and of the ſame heavenly Fa- 


ther, and are brethren belonging to one n rn | 


ſame family. 

Hitherto we have been removing objections 
againſt the divine impartiality, objections ariſing 
principally from the variety of conditions, and 
the diſorderly appearance of things in this og 
ſent ſtate of trial and pilgrimage. 


Now we will proceed to prove directly chat 
God is and muſt needs be impartial, from his 


own nature and perfections; a point very ealy 
to be proved, and therefore not og wr a Tug 
diſcuſſion, 

All partiality manifeſtly ariſes cither from 
vice, or from weakneſs and ignorance ; conſe- 
quently it can find no acceſs to an all-perfect 
Being, 


As God is almighty, felfexiſting, eternal 


and independent, all his creatures are at the 
ſame diſtance below him, that is, at an infinite 
diſtance, Compared with each other, they dif- 


ler in a vaſt variety of degrees; but compared 
with 
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with him, they are what finite is to infinite, 
and bear no proportion at all. J. herefore he 
muſt behold them all, as they are created be- 
ings, with the ſame indifference, and the ſame 
diſpoſition. Before they exiſted, chere Was no- 
thing that could recommend one more than 
another to his favour; and after they were 
called into being, nothing but their diverſity of 
behaviour can produce in him Ar, agen re- 
gard for them. 

As he is perfectly wiſe, he 3 treat os 
according to the laws of wiſdom, equity, and 
Juſtice, laws which are everlaſting , and inva- 
riable; and not by the dictates, of partiality, 
which is blind, fanciful, wahle, and unac- 
countable. 

As he is perfectly good, "he conſiders thas al 
as his offspring, and his children. He deſigned 
them for happineſs, he created them to do 
them good, and not to do them harm, and no- 
thing can hinder him from exerting this bene- 
ficence, except their own fault, their undutiful 


behaviour. 


Thus the impartiality of God appears from 


his own nature and perfections, and from the 


expreſs teſtimony of Scripture ; and the objec- 


tions to it, and the difficulty of reconciling it 


with 
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with the courſe of nature and of providence, 
ariſe from our imperfect view of things, and 
our inability to comprehend the ſeveral parts 
of this vaſt ſyſtem, and to look through infinity 
and eternity. _ 

The practical uſe to be made of this Joarine 
1s as follows: After adoring our great Author 
as the fountain of all good, and placing our 
whole confidence in him, that he will bleſs our 
endeavours to ſerve him, and lift up the light of 
his countenance upon us, we ſhould try to imi- 
ate him in this perfection, and like him to be 
no reſpecters of perſons. Be ye perfect, ſays 
our Lord, as your heavenly Father is perfect; 
and conſequently, Be ye impartial, as he is im- 
partial. 

It is indeed extremely difficult fr mortal 
man to be impartial. But we muſt endeavour 
to acquire this upright diſpoſition, and to act 
ſuitably to it. This muſt be done by diveſting 
ourſelves of thoſe bad qualities and inclinations 
which lead us to unfairneſs and partiality in 
our conduct; and they are in general our paſ- 
ons, when they are irregular, and exceed their 
bounds, and are turned into vices. 

Thus; Pride and inſolence always produce 
partiality. The love of power teaches / us to 

oppreſs 
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evil, ſo is it particularly of partiality and pro- 


lie under ſtrong temptations to violate the rules 
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oppreſs others purely to ſhew our power, to 


favour thoſe who ſubmit to us in all things, 


and to be unkind and cruel to thoſe who refuſe 
to be our ſlaves. . 
Pride is uſually accompanied with the love 


of praiſe, and then he who flatters moſt will be 


zeſt rewarded, and he who cannot ſubmit to 


ſuch mean arts will be ſighted and rejected; 


and fo every favour will be diſpoſed of to thoſe 
who leaſt deſerve it, and the children's bread 


given to the dogs. It is a melancholy thing 


to obſerve that many perſons, who have their 
good qualities, yet have this weakneſs, and 
cannot bear plain dealing, nor fee through the 
artifices of paraſites, nor diſtinguiſh between 
compliment and ſincerity, | 
Covetouſneſs and ſelf-intereſt are nents 
bly accompanied with partiality. Such perſons 
uſually fell their favours to the beſt bidder, 
without any regard to any other qualification, 
and have no conſideration for thoſe who can 
make no other return than thanks and gratitude. 
As an inordinate love of gain is the root of all 


ſtitution, both in matters of courteſy and n 
matters of juſtice, and perſons of this tempel 


of 
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of honeſty and equity, when it may be done 
with impunity, and with preſent profit. 

Party zeal, either civil or religious, when in- 
diſcreet and intemperate, hath the ſame bad in- 
fluence 1 in biaſſing the judgment ; and the fouleſt 
things are then ſaid and done without remorſe, 
to ſerve what is imagined to be a good cauſe. 

Anger and envy alſo, when indulged, al- 


ways lead men to carry their ſpleen and reſent- 


ment beyond all reaſon and decency, to over- 
look the good qualities, to aggravate the de- 
fects, to miſrepreſent the innocent actions of 


thoſe at whom they are offended, to liſten to any 
calumnies raiſed againſt them, and to refuſe 
them the offices even of juſtice aud common 


humanity. 


Credulity, and eaſineſs, and indolence of tem- 


per, are alſo parents of partiality. Perſons of 
this turn of mind are led by others, and depend 
upon their judgment of men, as well as of 
opinions, and will give themſelves no trouble 
to look into things, and to get proper informa- 


tion, but will ſay and behave as they are direct- 5 
el; and thus it is often ſeen that even a good- 


natured perſon will do an ill- natured action. 
Again, there is in ſome a fantaſtical and ca- 

picious temper, by which they adopt unac- 
Vor. I, 5 countable 
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countable likings and. diſſikings, and are kind 
to one and cold to another for nothing, for no 
reaſon beſides humour and prejudice. The evil 
effect of this folly is often found in families 
Where one child and one dependent ſhall be in- 
dulged and humoured, and another lighted and 
kept at a diſtance, for no imaginable cauſe; 
the uſual conſequence of which abſurd condud 
is, that the moſt favour is ſhewed to thoſe who 
leaſt deſerve it, who make the worſt returns for 
it, and who are the moſt ſpoiled by it. 

Laſtly, Love and friendſhip are too often 
accompanied with partiality. Pity it is that 
love and friendſhip, which are in themſelve 
Jo good and amiable, ſhould make us miſbe- 
have ourſelves towards any of our fellow-crez 
tures, and that theſe fair parents ſhould produce 
ſo foul an offspring. But whenever our affec- 
tion for any perſon is exceſſive, and not founded 
upon reaſon, it induces us to ſerve the beloved 
and idolized object at the expence of our duty 
to God, to mankind, and to ourſelves, and by 
ſhewing too much kindneſs to ſome, to ſhew too 
little to others who have an equal th aca and 
claim to it. 

From theſe diſorderly paſſions we muſt eu- 
deavour to diveſt ourſelves, and ſet our affections 

| upon 
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won truth, juſtice, integrity, and equity, and 
remember our Saviour's rule as the beſt direc- 
tion to do to others as we would that they ſhould 
do to us. According as we obſerve or neglect 
this precept, God will deal with us when we 
hall appear before him to give an account of 
ourſelves. With what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall 
be meaſured to you, and as ye have judged 
others, ſo likewiſe ſhall ye be judged. A de- 
dee very comfortable, or very formidable, as 
our behaviour ſhall make it turn either to our 
future advantage or detriment, 
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Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all | thy 


heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy 


mind, and with all thy —_— 


SHALL not omit any * of practical 
4 uſe upon this ſubject, if I can ſhew you, 

I, On what the love of God ſhould be 
founded: __ | 
ILL In what it a 4 what effects it 
produces : 
III. By what 1 means we may bring ourſelves 
to perform this duty. | 


I, Let us conſider on. what the love of God 55 


thould be founded. : 

Love, if it be a rational affection, and not a 
lind paſſion, is founded upon the beneficent 
nature of the perſon whom we love. Either 
te hath ſhewed kindneſs to us, and then our 
love ariſeth from gratitude ; or we know that 
1 he 


innen .. 
he delights in goodneſs, and therefore, though 


we have no perſonal obligation to him, we celle 
conclude that he would ſerve us, if he were As 
ſenfible that we deſerved it, and if it were in him 
his power, and therefore we love him. Thus him. 
we love perſons with whom we are not ac- 80 
quainted, and whem we probably may never ed tl 
| ſee, becauſe we have heard of their good re- ough 
port. Thus we love perſons long ago dead, he c 
whoſe virtues we have read in hiſtory with I Lerat 
wonder and pleaſure; we repreſent them in our thus 
thoughts as benefactors to mankind, to whole The) 
bright examples we are obliged, and who woull fl hie 
have been our friends, if we had . and con- hein 
verſed together. | bid u 
There are many perfections beſides * cauſe 
to which we ought to pay a due regard, where- not | 
ſoever we meet with them; but there is not leper 
one beſides goodneſs, which hath any right w mish 
our love. True it is, that a good being, bf him 
poſſeſſing all other perfeCtions, is able to exert Bene: 
his goodneſs upon all occaſions, and therefore Bl Frovi 
deſerves a greater degree of our love, than one Bl ents 
whoſe goodneſs ig more confined, and leſt be bears 
 neficial,. this 1 
This is eaſily applied to God. By ay _ 
enſe 


ght and by revelation we find that he ſurpeſſe 
5 : al 
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all in goodneſs, as much as in every other ex- 
cellence ; that he is the Beſt and the Greateſt. 
As he is the Greateſt, we ought to reverence 
him; as he is the Beſt, we ought to love 
n 
Some have weakly and injudiciouſly affirm- 
ed that the motives, inducing us to love God, 
ought not to be taken from - the benefits which 
he confers. upon us, but from the ſole conſi- 
deration of his infinite perfections, and that 
thus our love will be refined and diſintereſted. 
They bid us conſider God in a manner in 
which it is impoſſible to conſider him, as a 
Being from whom we receive nothing ; they 
bid us love. him, and they exclude the only juſt 
cauſe which we have of loving him. We can- 
not love God purely becauſe he is infinite, in- 
dependent, everlaſting, all knowing, and al- 
mighty, moſt juſt and moſt wiſe, but we love 
him becauſe he is our Father and our great 
Benefactor, whoſe power gave us being, whoſe 
Providence preſerves us, whoſe goodneſs pre- 
vents us with bleſſings, whoſe long ſuffering 
bears with us, whoſe mercy forgives us; and 
this love is by no means faulty in its motives, 
lince it is founded upon gratitude, and a due 
ſenſe of the favours which we have received 

T 4 from 
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from the Author of all happineſs, the firſt cauſe 
of every good pift. The Scriptures, which 
frequently call upon us to love God, do az 
frequently remind us of our obligations to him, 


to excite our love: and in this, as in other in- 


ſtances, we ſhall find it a never-failing truth, 


that the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, 
that the precepts relating to piety and morality, 


and the arguments uſed to enforce them, deli- 
vered with much plainneſs and ſimplicity in the 
holy Scriptures, - ate preferable to all the re- 
finements which have been added to them ; for 

indeed theſe refinements are uſually fantaſtical, 


and the inventions of men who have more ima- 
gination than judgment. 


IT. Let us proceed to ſhew in what the love 
of God conſiſts, and how it ſhould exert itſelf 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 


mind, and with all thy ſtrength. 


Theſe expreſſions, with all the heart, with 


all the ſoul, with all the mind, with all the 


ſtrength, ſeem not to have each a diſtinct par- 
ticular / ſenſe, though endeavours have been 


uſed to find and aſcertain them. They ſeem 


rather to mean in general that our love for God 
muſt be ſincere, active and conſtant; and they 
| Es ä 
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were intended, it may be, to intimate to the 
people of Iſrael that they muſt worſhip and 
love and honour God, and him alone, and not 
ſerve other Gods beſides him, and divide their 


hearts and their reverence towards different 


objects of devotion : for thus is the precept in- 
troduced ; Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord thy God 


is one Lord: and chou ſhalt love the Lond thy 


God, &c. 
The emphatical fone: of theſe words, with 


all the heart, and ſoul, and mind, and ſtrength, 


and the perfect goodneſs of God, who is worthy 
of the higheſt degree of our affections, and 
whom it is impoſſible to love too much and to 
ſerve too well, might incline us to think, with 
ſome interpreters of Scripture, that a perfect 
love is here required in the moſt exalted ſenſe 
that can be imagined, and that we ought to 


entertain no thought and deſign, and perform 


no action which relates not directly to God 
and to his ſerviee : But then if we, conſider that 
this is what mere human nature cannot in any 
manner accompliſh, that it is what the beſt of 


men, even with the divine aſſiſtance, never 


performed; if we conſider that this precept was 
given to the Jews under a diſpenſation not ſo 
ſpiritual and excellent as the Goſpel, and that 


God 
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God abſolutely required this proof of their obe⸗ 
dience, and made it a neceſſary condition of 


obtaining his favour, and that ſome of them are 


faid in Scripture to have fulfilled this condition, 
as David and others, who were righteous men 
indeed, but neither free from many failings, nor 
fo good as many Chriftians have been; if we 
canſider this, we may well defcend to a more 
moderate interpretation, and ſay that the love 
of God is a grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs, and 
ſincere defire to pleaſe him. | 
As to particulars, 


1. The love of God is a love by which we | 


give him the preference. We muſt ſeek his 
favour more than any other objects of our 
deſires, and be willing to part with them all, 
rather than to loſe it. The love of God there- 
fore ſubdues all affections contrary to itſelf, 
that is, all vicious habits, and diſpoſes us to 
love thoſe things which are innocent and law- 
ful, with moderation, and ſo as to be ready to 
reſign them if God ſhould require it. This is 


| what we are able to do, and what the children 


of this world conftantly do, to gratify a favo- 
Tite vice, to which they facrifice all other in- 
clinations and intereſts. They love health, 
and long life, and reputation, and relations, and 

| friends, 
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friends, and honours, and power, and ſenſual 
pleaſures, and riches, But if the love of riches, 


or of ſenſual pleaſures, or pride, and vain-glory 
be the predominant paſſion, they will for the 
ſake of it give up not only things for which 


they have a ſmall value, but things which 
they really love and eſteem in a conſiderable de- 
gree. ED, PIE i 
The perſon who loves God hath his trials 
and temptations: the three Idols of the world, 


Wealth, Power, and Pleaſure, would ſeduce him 
from his obedience, and for the ſake of them he 


ſometimes experiences inelinations to evil; but 
his love to God prevails over theſe inferior de- 
ſires, and by degrees ſubdues them. 

He who loves God, loves alſo many other 
things; he loves life, and health, and reputa- 


tion, and liberty, and innocent diverſions, and. 


uſeful employments, and his friends and fami- 


ly; but if at any time it becomes neceſſary for 
him to part with theſe, or with his virtue, he 


can quit them and embrace povery, ſolitude, 
confinement, contempt, diſgrace, and pain, and 
perſecution, and death, rather than offend God, 
and ceaſe to ferve him. 

2. A conſtant effect of the love of God is 
frequently to contemplate upon him; for what- 


ſoever 
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ſoever hath a place in our heart, muſt have a 
place in our thoughts. We ſhall often reflect 
upon his perfections, particularly upon his good- 
neſs, with wonder and delight, with gratitude 
and thankſgiving, and at the ſame time upon 
ourſelves as upon the objects of that good- 
neſs. They therefore who ſcarcely ever think 
of God in the days of health and proſperity, or 
ever ſeriouſly addreſs themſelves to him, except 
in danger and diſtreſs, may be certain that * 
have no love for him. 

3. Another effect of love towards God, is to 
entertain juſt and honourable notions of him. 
Love is ever attended with eſteem ; and when 
it is miſplaced, or greater than it ought to be, 
it fancies the object of its liking to be much 
more excellent than it really is. Hence it is, 
that we often cannot diſcover the failings of 
our friends and favourites, which to every other 
eye are viſible. enough. If therefore love to 
our fellow-creatures can make us overlook 
defects where there are ſo many, certainly love 
towards God ought at leaſt to preſerve us from 
fancying defects in him in whom there are 
none. God is all perfect, but in his govern- 
ment of the world, in the preſent ſtate of irre- 
gularity, of wickedneſs, and of miſery which he 

permits, 
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permits, there are ſome difficulties He who 
loves God is perſuaded that theſe diſcords de- 
ſtroy not the harmony of the divine adminiſtra- 
tion, that all is ordered for the beſt, and that the 
ways of Providence ſhall in due time be cleared 
and juſtified ; and by this perſuaſion he preſerves 
his mind free from repining diſcontent under 
his preſent circumſtances, and from injurious 
thoughts of his maker and governor. 

4. Another conſtant effect which the love 
of God produceth in us, is an endeavour to pro- 
mote his honour and his intereſts; for we 
would willingly add to the happineſs of thoſe 
whom we love and eſteem, and we ever have 
their welfare at heart, We know that the hap- 
pineſs of God is perfect, and incapable of re- 
ceiving increaſe or ſuffering diminution from 
any thing, that his creatures can do. Yet he 
hath put it in our power, in ſome ſort, to ex- 
ert this act of love even towards him. In con- 
deſcenſion to our capacities and affections, he 


repreſents himſelf as wanting ſomething which 
we are able to do for him, as deſiring that good- 


neſs and happineſs may abound here below, 
and that vice, with all the evils attending and 
following it, may be reſtrained; he repreſents 

| 8 | him- 
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himſelf as honoured by the obedience and dif. 
honoured by the wickedneſs of men ; and if in 
this we endeavour to accompliſh his will, and 
advance his honour, he receives theſe acts of love 
as real ſervices done to himſelf. Here then is 
an effect of a ſincere love towards God, namely 
a zeal to promote his glory and worſhip. The 
ſame effect may be conkdered i in another light 
and we may ſay, ß, 
F. That the love of God ever 3 a de- 
ſire to imitate and reſemble him, as far as our 
nature permits, particularly in thoſe perfection 
for the ſake of which we love him. 
If we love any perſon with a ſober and n- 
tional aſſection, it is for the ſake of his good 
qualities; and, conſequently, we love thoſe 
good qualities, and would make them our own. 
If we love God becauſe he is beneficent, mer- 
ciful, long ſuffering, forgiving iniquities, not 
willing that any ſhould periſh, inviting all to 
eternal happineſs, and offering them the means 
to obtain it, we ſhall in ſome degree poſſeſs the 
-virtues which bear a reſemblance to theſe divine 
perfections: and therefore the Scriptures with 
great reaſon frequently require this proof of 
our love to God, telling us that he who loves 
God loves mankind, and that he who hates his 
neigt. 
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neighbour, and pretends to religious zeal and ſub- 
lime devotion, is an hypocrite and a liar. 

6. Laſtly, Our love to God ought to be ac- 
companied with an acknowledgment that we 
love him not ſo much as we ought, and with 
a defire to love him more. We think that we 
can never do enough for thoſe whom we love, 
though perhaps we have done more for them 
than is conſiſtent with our duty to ourſelves 
and to the reſt of mankind. With relation to 
God, ſuch a temper is moſt reaſonable, and 
the only compenſation which we can make for 
all the coldneſs and careleſſneſs which ſo often 
interrupts our duty towards him. The Goſpel 
ſets before us in its precepts a ſyſtem of exact 
morality, and in the author of thoſe precepts 
an example of virtue allayed with no imper- 
tections, From theſe precepts, and from this 
example, we ſhould form our conduct: but 
neither do we live the life of Chriſt, nor ſo 
keep his commandments as not to fail in many 
inſtances. The body preſſing down the ſoul, 
the paſſions from within, and the objects from 
without, diſturbing it, and taking it off from 
wiſer employments, ſully its very beſt per- 
formances with continual frailties and defects. 
God is not extreme to mark what is done 

4 | amiſs: 
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amiſs: he is ready to pardon theſe weakneſſes; 
but then he requires of us that we be ſenſible 
how ſhort we fall of our duty, and in how 
many things we offend, that we own ourlſelves 
ſinners, and that we wiſh to make him more 
ſuitable returns. If we have any love for him, 
we ſhall at leaſt confeſs ourſelves not ſufficiently 
grateful, and deſire to be more diligent and uſe- 
ful ſervants, and endeavour as we daily draw 
| nearer to our end, to draw nearer to him alſo, 
and hope that a time will come, when removed 
from the vanity and temptations of this world, 
and admitted into a better, we ſhall find every 


good diſpoſition improved, and every bad one 


rooted out, and ſhall enjoy the happineſs of 

never offending God any more. | 
In theſe things the love of God conſiſts, 
and in theſe effects it ſhews itſelf where it is 
 fincere; whence we may learn, that this duty 
is juſtly called the firſt and great command- 
ment. Such indeed it is, both on account of its 
immediate object, God himſelf, who is the firſt 
and greateſt of all beings, and on account of 
the extenſive influence which it has, on our 
actions, ſince it is a principle from which not 
only a general, but a cheerful obedience to 
God's precepts will flow, and without which 
| there 
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there can be no ſuch _— as ne * 


verance. 
The love of God is af put in Scripture 
for the whole of our duty, for all goodneſs in 
general; and ſo are ſome other ſingle acts of 
religion. ; 
The love of God, where it is uſed in a more 


fixed and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies that part 


only of our duty which relates to God, a 
grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs, and ſuch. acts of 
devotion, faith, and reliance as ariſe from it 
as in the place whence the text 1s taken, where 
we are told that to love God is the firſt and 
great commandment, and that the ſecond is 


like unto it, namely, to love our neighbour as 


ourſelves. If to love God were the whole duty 
of man, the love of our neighbour,would not 


be a ſecond commandment like unto the firſt, 
but a part of the firſt, and comprehended in 


It 7 

The love of God is the firſt and great com- 
mandment, and yet a commandment liable to 
be miſrepreſented and miſunderſtood ; for love 


i an affection or paſſion ; and it is not uſual 


for men to have very accurate notions of the 
paſſions, and to know exactly what they are, 
and in what they conſiſt ; as any perſon may 
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ſoon find upon making the trial. The moſt 
familiar and intelligible way of explaining any 


paſſion to common capacities is to ſhew them 


the effects which attend it, and the actions which 
it produces. This method is uſed in the holy 
Scriptures, and that we may not miſtake the na- 
ture and the extent of the duty of loving God, 
a rule is propoſed to us by which we may know 
whether we practiſe it; and we are aſſured, that 
a careful endeavour to learn the will of God, 
and to act according to it, is a — 
of our love. 

The love of God 4 ſo much PRs the 
lov of ſenſible objects, and from our other 
paſſions, that it can hardly be called a-paſhon 
in the ſame ſenſe in which they are ſo called. 
It differs in this, that it is at. firſt raiſed, and 
afterwards kept up by reaſon alone. It is 
therefore a religious habit and a virtue, which 
no other paſſion is, unleſs it hath God and 


morality, and religion for its objects. In this 


alſo it differs from them, that being both pro- 
duced and preſerved by reaſon, it is a ſober and 
moderate affection, accompanied with no blind 
impetuoſity, no reſtleſs uneaſineſs, no violent 
commotion of mind, like other paſſions, and as 


it riſeth not to the ſame height with them, ſo 
6 | | neither 
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neither doth it ſink as low at other times, 


but ſhews itſelf in an uniform and ſedate love 


of righteouſneſs, of every ing that God ap- 


proves. 
Some perſons not duly conſidering this, ſin- 


cerely deſire to pleaſe God, and carefully en- 


deavour to lead a good life, and yet ſometimes 
are afraid that they have no love for God, 
becauſe they experience not in themſelves that 
warmth of affection to which others pretend, 
and which is expreſſed and required in ſome 
books of devotion. They may learn from the 
Scriptures that where there is obedience, there 


is always love, and that whoſoever delights in 


holineſs, and juſtice, and goodneſs, and mercy 
and truth, may reaſonably conclude that his 
heart is right towards God. 


Others looking upon the love of God as upon 


a mere paſſion, a diſpoſition of mind producing 
devotion, and ending there, have excited in 
themſelves a high zeal and affection for God, 
and a firm perſuaſion: that they were his favou- 
rites; and having done this have thought 


themſelves arrived to Chriſtian perfection; 


whilſt at the ſame time they have perhaps 
been under the dominion of evil habits; and 
— to wrath, malice, covetouſneſs, unchari- 
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tableneſs, cenſoriouſneſs, injuſtice, pride, ambt. 
tion, ſenſuality. This ſtrange mixture of hy. 
pocriſy, vice, and enthuſiaſm, hath been com- 
mon in all ages, and ever will be ſo. There 
are always thoſe whoſe religion and devotion 
is, to uſe the words of St. Paul, ſounding braſs, 
or clamour and confidence; whilſt true good- 
neſs is modeſt and unaffected, and teaches men 
to make leſs noiſe, to live more honeſtly. To 
preſerve us from ſuch deluſions, Chriſt hath told 
us that we ſhould either keep his command- 
ments, or not pretend to love him, and that 
it ſignifies nothing to ſay to him Lord, Lord, 
and not to do what he requires. 5 

Other love towards God than this the Serip- 
tures know not; they never recommend that 
ſpiritual fever, thoſe warm tranſports, and that 
bold familiarity which ſome zealots affect; nor 
that cold, reſined, myſterious, and diſintereſted 
devotion, which another ſort of fanatics require; 
for firſt, the love of God is ſober reaſon, and not 
blind paſſion; reverence, and not preſumption; 
ſecondly, it is gratitude, and we love 1 1 
cauſe he firſt loved us. 

III. I ſhould now, in the third 1 place hy 
ſomething of the proper means to bring ourſelves 


to practiſe this duty. It ſhall be in few words. 
| Since 
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Since the precept of loving God is called the 


firſt and great commandment, we may conclude 


that it requires a temper and a behaviour, 


which like all other excellent accompliſn- 


ments, is not to be acquired without diligent 
application. A perſon cannot ſay to himſelf, 


am reſolved to love God, and immediately 


execute that reſolution. It is not a ſudden 
ſtart of devotion, and warmth of affection, but 
a pious habit, and the reſult of many wiſe 
thoughts and many good actions; and the pro- 
per method to attain it may, I think, be traced 
and diſcovered by obſerving what are the cauſes 


which hinder men from loving God as they 


ought. ö 

Firſt, wrong notions of God's perfections, 
notions which detract from his Providence, from 
his wiſdom, his knowledge, his juſtice, and his 


goodneſs, Theſe muſt produce either an jirreli- 
gious diſregard, or a ſlaviſh and ſuperſtitious 


fear of him. 


Secondly, habitual vices. We cannot love 


God, unleſs we believe that he loves us. The 
perſon who is enſlaved to ſin, and reſolved not 
to deliver himſelf from that bondage, cannot 
think of God without horror and confuſion, 
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and will find it impoſſible to ne him 1 
his chief good. | 

Thirdly, as all evil habits have this bad effec 
upon us, ſo in particular, an immoderate love 
of the preſent world creates in us as great an 
indifference towards God. It turns every 
thought, every deſire, every deſign another way, 
makes us incapable of taking any pleaſure in 
religion, of having any taſte for things which 
affect not the ſenſes, or even of wiſhing for 
thoſe ſpiritual rewards which God nn to 
the obedient, 

If therefore we would love God we ſhould 
acquaint ourſelyes with him, as far as our un- 


derſtanding will permit, and conſider him as a 


Being in whom are all the perfections which 
are proper to excite the profoundeſt awe and 
reſpe& and religious fear; and in whom this 
terrible majeſty is ſo tempered and allayed with 
mercy and goodneſs, that he becomes the objedt 
of faith and hope, and humble confidence, and 
gratitude, We ſhould keep ourſelves, at leaſt, 
from the dominion of fin, from repeated and 
preſumptuous tranſgreſſions. If at any time we 
find that motives of gratitude prevail little upon 


us, WE ſhould have recourſe to other motives, 
though 
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though they be of an inferior and leſs noble kind, 


ſuch as preſent intereſt, reputation, the fear of - 
9 infamy, and of puniſhment in this life, and in 
hs the next. We ſhould ſeriouſly and frequently 
in conſider what this world is through which we 
y mie paſſing, and what its envied and much-de- 
, ſired enjoyments, thoſe eſpecially which reaſon 
in and religion condemn, and what we ſhall think 
ch of them in the hour when we bid them an eter- 
by nal farewell. By theſe degrees we may hope to 
I raiſe our affections to the Author of all good, and 
5 love him with our whole heart and ſoul, 
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Iwill forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear : Fear him 
who, after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into 
hell ; yea, T ſay unto you, Fear him. 


EAR is a paſſion deeply implanted in our 
nature, which, like the reſt of the paſ- 


ſons, may be directed to proper objects, and 
moderated, and kept in decent order by reaſon; 
but cannot be totally removed. It is to be 


found in all men, and it ariſeth from a love of 


their own being and happineſs, and a deſire to 
preſerve both. This makes every thing that 


they think will hurt them the object of their 
fear. Even they who by natural conſtitution 


and habit have what is called courage and reſo- 
lution in an eminent manner, and boldly en- 


counter dangers, yet ſtill have fears of one ſort 
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or other, as fear of ms, fear of cenſure 
fear of ſickneſs, fear of poverty, and the like, 
They have doubtleſs ſome fear of death ; but 
it is overcome by other fears, as well as by 


hopes. 


Of all the lee I This ſeems to be tha by 
which the bulk of mankind is moſt infſuenced. 
By it human governments are manifeſtly up- 
held, and that which keeps ſocieties in any to- 
lerable order is chiefly fear of preſent puniſh- 
ment amongſt the baſer ſort ; amongſt the more 
ingenuous, fear of incurring the contempt.or 


hatred of men, and the fear of being condemned 


by their own conſciences, and of offending 
God. ele ws a; 1 

By this method principally, by exciting their 
govern the people of 
Iſrael, particularly When they came ignorant, 
rough, and unpoliſhed out of the land of Ægypt, 
and from a ſtate of abject ſlavery. The law is 
repreſented by the Apoſtles as a diſpenſation of 
rigour and ſeverity, when compared with the 
Goſpel. It was delivered from the midſt of 
thunder and lightning, and blackneſs, and 


darkneſs, and tempeſt, and with all the awful 
ſolemnity proper to ſtrike terror. Many offences 


both againſt the ceremonial and the moral 
„ law 
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law were to be puniſhed with death : no atone- 
ment was to be made for ſeveral ſins ; terrible 
temporal judgments were 18 which 
God declared that he would inflict upon them 


in an extraordinary way, if they diſobeyed him. 


Of theſe there are remarkable inſtances record- 


ed throughout the hiſtory of that people, mul- 


ttudes of whom were miraculouſly deſtroyed 


by fire, by peſtilence, by the ſword, by the 
opening of the earth, by ſudden death, by ſer- 
pents, by wild beaſts, for their es rebel- 


lions and treſpaſſes. 


The Chriſtian religions is indeed a milder and 


a more ſpiritual diſpenſition than the Law, as 


it hath none of the burdenſome ceremonies en- 
joined by that covenant, as it annexes a general 


forgiveneſs of ſins to repentance and future obe- 
lience, and as it threatens not, and inflicts not 
the ſame temporal diſtreſſes and calamities, in 
cale of diſobedience, and ſo treats men more 
like ſons, than like flaves and hirelings. But 


then, to deter them from ſin, it ſets before them, 


what is more to be dreaded by a rational crea- 


ture than temporal calamities, it ſets before them 


Uvine indignation and wrath, in the world to 
come, upon thoſe who obey not the Goſpel ; it 
ſets before them the terrors of the Lord, and 
the 
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the day when he will reward every one accord- 
ing to his works, and that Hell which ſhall be 
the portion of incorrigible offenders. Theſe 
things are more clearly made known in the New 
Teſtament, than they were under the Law, and 
are there perpetually inculcated. 

Our Lord knew what was in man, and what 
was the moſt proper manner of dealing with 
him, and of enforcing his duty upon him ; and 
he hath judged it abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe 
his fears as well as his hopes. There are there- 

fore not only promiſes, but threatenings; not only 
_ rewards, but puniſhments propounded in the 
Goſpel ; and God, Wo is there repreſented as 
the God of mercies, and the Father of all con- 
ſolation to his ſervants, is ſaid to be a conſuming 
fire to the wicked. If we are there commanded 
to love him with all our ſouls, we are alſo 
taught to fear him, and to fear him above all 
things. I will forewarn you whom ye {hall 
fear: Fear him who, after he hath killed, hath 
power to caſt into hell, yea I ſay unto you, 
Fear him. ; | 
The fear of God is plainly uſed in Scripture 
in two ſenſes. It is often uſed in a large ſenſe 
for all religion in general. By a way of ſpeak- 
ing very frequent in the ſacred writings, ſome 
eminent 
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eminent part of our duty is put for the whole. 
80 the fear of God, the love of God, the know- 
ing of God, the remembrance of God, faith in 
God, reliance upon him, ſeeking him, and 
coming to him, are put for the whole of re- 
ligion. 4 1.” 

The fear of God is uſed a; in many pies 
of Scripture, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, and in 
its proper ſenſe, for one ſingle duty, for an ha- 
bitual awe and dread of God; as in the text, 
where our Saviour exhorts us, never to let the 
fear of man deter us from our duty, and force 
us to ſinful compliances, becauſe all that men 
can do, at the worſt, is only to kill the body, 
that is, to haſten a little a diſſolution which 
would ſoon be at hand, and which nothing can 
prevent. Thus far the utmoſt of their impo- 
tent malice can reach, and no farther. But 
God can do this, he can kill the body; and 
what is more, he can raiſe and reunite it to the 
ſoul, and then caſt» both ſoul and body into hell. 
We ought therefore to ſubdue the ſlaviſn fear 
which we are too often diſpoſed. to entertain of 
mortal creatures, by oppoſing to it a ſtronger 


and a juſter fear, a fear of that all-ſeeing and 


almighty Being, from whoſe preſence we can- | 
not fly, and from whoſe power even the grave 
cannot 
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cannot ſhelter us, and who can make death 2 
to us, not the end, but the beginning of woe, 

I. We will now, firſt, conſider on what the 
fear of God, as it is a duty and a good diſpoſi- 
tion, is founded.” 
II. Secondly, we will give an account of the 
different degrees of this religious fear. 
III. Thirdly, we will conclude with a few 
obſervations 'on the whole. 

I. Firſt, we will conſider on what the fear of 
| God, as it is a duty and a "_ ang is 
founded. | 

It is founded on a due ſenſe of our own im- 
| ee "2p and of the perfections of God. 

To ſhew that our imperfections are nume- 
rous, we need not go up to our own nativity, 
and to thoſe defects or ſpots which we bring 
along with us into the world, defects which 
have been often greatly exaggerated, and which, 
if true, would: be rather our misfortune than 
our fault. Such as we are, we did not make 


ourſelves, we are God's creatures, and with all 
our imperfections, we have it in our power, by 
the grace of God, to perform as much as he 
will require at our hands; 
Nor again, in order to ſhew that our + iniper- 


fections are numerous, and more than ſufficient 
f to 
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to humble us, is it neceſſary that we ſhould 
fetch proofs of it from the behaviour of profli- 
gate perſons, of thoſe who live in a deliberate 
and habitual diſobedience to the laws of Nature 
and of God. We need only conſider the cone 
dition of thoſe, who in the eſtimation of the 
world paſs for good people, and who ſeem to 
be in a middle ſtate between exemplary holineſs 
and groſs wickedneſs, Suppoſing men, for the 
moſt part, to belong to this claſs, and taking a 
ſurvey of ſuch a ſtate, we ſhall ſoon and eaſily 
diſcover a multitude of defects, more than ſuffi- 
cient to awaken in us a fear of our Creator. 

We are ſurrounded. with temptations to ſe- 
duce us from our duty. Worldly pleaſures, 
and worldly cares, and temporal intereſt, and 
bad example, and our own evil inclinations en- 
ice us to tranſgreſs; and various inconveniences 
threaten us, if we reſolve upon all occaſions to 
bold faſt our integrity. In theſe trials of our 
rirtue, ſometimes we act the good part, and 
tonourably repel the temptation, and ſome- 
limes we are overcome and brought in bondage. 
Then we are ſorry and aſhamed, and, refolve to 
amend, and we enter upon better courſes, and 
then we yield again to the fin that eaſily beſets 


us. Thus, like unprofitable ſervants, we per- 
| form 
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form the work of our Lord by halves, and are 
undoing what we did before. 

When we do ill, we are ready to find out 


fome vain excuſe or other to extenuate the fault, 


and to repreſent our condition as leſs dangerous 
than it is; and when we do well, we are diſ- 
poſed to entertain too favourable an opinion of 
ourſelves, and to rely too 1 _ our own 


ſtrength. 


Though we do not dicht and neg relipicn | 


though we have a view to it in many of our 
actions, yet we do not ſo ſteadily and ſo prin- 
cipally ſeek the kingdom of God and its righ- 
teouſneſs, as we know and verily believe we 
ought to do; but ſuffer the things relating to 
this life to Bae a greater ſhare in our affections 
than is due to them. Hence ariſeth a deſire of 


more worldly proſperity than may be expedient 


for us, a great deal of miſplaced care and idle 
induſtry, and too violent fears of outliving the 
periſhing objects of our affections, or of leaving 
both them and this world. 
Hence alſo ariſeth levity and diſnpation, a 
weak indulgence to pomp and ſhew, to amuſe- 
ments and diverſions, which devour too much 
of our time and of our ſubſtance, both of which 
might be ſo much better employec. 
| y And 
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And as in matters of practice we are thus de- 
ficient, ſo are we often not leſs in matters of 
belief, and entertain wrong notions relating to 
God, and to religion, which ſlide in and mix 


themſelves with thoſe notions that are true and 


well grounded. And though, if we can an- 
ſwer for our ſincerity and induſtry in our re- 


ligious inquiries, we need not be anxious about 


our belief, and may reſt aſſured that we ſhall 
not be condemned for errors which we could 
not avoid, yet in our ſearches after truth, if we 


can give them that name, we are apt to impoſe 


upon ourſelves, and to defire that things ſhould 
be as we would have them ; we are eaſily miſled 
by pride, and careleſſneſs, and haſtineſs, and 
worldly intereſt, and other weakneſſes and fa- 
vourite propenſities; we are poſitive in our own 
notions, and uncharitable towards thoſe who 
cannot comply with them; our underſtanding 
becomes the dupe of our heart, our paſſions are 
our moral inſtructors, and thus we get wrong 
opinions and falſe judgments, which, ſpringing 
from evil cauſes, are worſe than bare miſtakes, 


and muſt be ranked amongſt our offences. 


But ſuppoſing men to be better than we have 
deſcribed them, to be free from all habits of 
ſin and dangerous errors, to be daily improving 

Vol. I. X | in 
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in goodneſs, and to be able without preſump- 
tion to hope that they are in the favour of God, 
ſtill they have ſufficient motives to a religious 
fear, not only on account of the various defects 
from which none is exempt, but becauſe of a 
power natural to all men, which in one reſpe& 
is a perfection, in another reſpe@ is an im- 
perfection, a power of doing well or ill. As 
we are free beings, we can amend and return to 
our duty, and are very happy in having ſuch a 
power; but then again, as we are free beings, 
the conſequence is, that we can change for the 
worſe, and end our courſe ill, after having be- 
gun it well. The conſideration of this ſhould 


teach us never to be too confident and ſecure, 


but wiſely diſtruſtful of ourſelves ; not to be 
high-minded, but to fear. The conſideration 


of this made St. Paul watch carefully over 


himſelf, leſt after all his great and ſucceſsful 


labours in the Goſpel, himſelf ſhould loſe that 


reward, which he hath inſtructed and aſſiſted 
thouſands to obtain. And for the ſake and uſe 
of thoſe who have made even the faireſt pro- 
greſs in goodneſs, God hath recorded this re- 
markable decree in the holy Scriptures ; When 


| the righteous man turneth away from his righ- 


teouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, and doth 
| according 
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according to all the abominations that the 
wicked man doth, ſhall he live? All his righ- 
teouſneſs that he hath done ſhall not be men- 


tioned: in his treſpaſs that he hath treſpaſſed, 


and i in his ſin that he hath ſinned, in them ſhall 
he die. The divine Wiſdom doth not make 
laws and denounce threats againſt faults which 
can never be committed, and therefore theſe 
words are ſufficient to raiſe the fear even of a 
very good man, when he duly conſiders both 
them and himſelf. Thus is a religious fear of 
God founded, partly, as I have been ſhewing, 


upon a due ſenſe of our own imperfections, and 
partly upon a due ſenſe of God's perfections, as 


ſhall proceed to ſhew. 

There is no perfection in the divine nature, 
which is not a proper foundation, and may not 
ſuggeſt motives for this fear. God is moſt holy, 
and abhors iniquity as entirely oppoſite to his 
pure and undefiled nature. He is every where 
preſent, and from him nothing can be hid. He 
is allwiſe and cannot be deceived. He is the 


juſt governor of the world, and as ſuch he can- 


not but obſerve the actions of men, and will 
certainly render to every one according to his 
works : and though he be good and merciful to 


all his creatures, yet he muſt be ſuppoſed fo to 
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love them, as to love juſtice and righteouſneſs | 


alſo. He is almighty, and can puniſh the rebel- 
lious many ways, by turning them out of be- 
ing, or by making that being a pain to them 
for as long a time as he ſees proper. He is alfo 


ſupremely good; and though this of all his 
perfections may ſeem; the leaſt ſuited to make us 


dread him, yet whoſoever judgeth ſo is much 
miſtaken ; for indeed there is not any one 


quality of the divine nature ſo adapted to ſtrike 


us with an ingenuous fear, with the fear of a 
child towards a parent, as this, and of ſuch 
efficacy to deter us from fin, and to make us 
avoid incurring his juſt diſpleaſure, Sin againſt 
God, as he is almighty, is the exceſs of mad- 
neſs and folly ; but as he is moft kind and mer- 
ciful, it is the baſeſt ingratitude. The greater 
his goodneſs is, the greater is our guilt, if we 
be undutiful ſervants, and the greater will be 
our. puniſhment, and that remorſe and horror 
which. St. John in ſo ſtrong and eloquent a 
manner expreſſes in the Revelation, when he 


makes the Wicked ſay. to the mountains, Fall 


on. us, and hide us from the wrath of the 
Lamb. He ſays not, from the wrath of the 
Lion, though in the ſame book he calls Chriſty 


the Lion of the tribe of Judah ; but, from the 
wrath 
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wrath of the Lamb, from long deſpiſed pa- 


| tience, and much injured mercy. 


II. We have conſidered on what the fear of 
God is founded: let us proceed, ſecondly, to 


ſhew the ſeveral degrees of this fear. 
It ought to be obſerved that the fear of God 


differs in its degrees, according to our moral 


conduct, and the diſpoſition of our mind, For 
inſtance : 


A perſon is ſenſible that his . is not at 


all ſuitable to his knowledge and judgment, 
that he deliberately and continually offends 
God, that he is not in his favour, that accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Goſpel he ſhall be, 
condemned at the laſt day, unleſs he amend ; 
and yet he goes on in his evil ways. One who 


is in this ſituation and diſpoſition, and who ſe- 


ouſly reflects upon it, cannot help fearing 
God. He fears him as his worſt enemy ; he 
fears him as a righteous and inflexible judge 


who will not ſpare the guilty, This fear is 


indeed well-grounded, and rational, and natural ; 
yet producing no good effects, it hath no virtue 
in it, it is no act of religion. But if it deter 
him from ſin, it is then to him the beginning 
of wiſdom, and it becomes another kind of 
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fear, and truly religious, as will pe" from a a 
ſecond inſtance. 

A wicked perſon becomes ſenſible of his FTE 
gerous ſtate, reſolves to deliver himſelf from it 
without delay, and begins a new courſe, He 
knows that this repentance, thefe good reſolu- 


tions, and this change for the better, are things 


which God requires, which he approves, and 


Which he hath promiſed to accept when they 
bring forth the fruits of a regular obedience. 


He hath therefore hopes of pardon, without 
which it is not poſſible for any one to amend: 
but theſe hopes are mixed with many and great 
Fears leſt he ſhould relapſe into his former 
vices, leſt he ſhould not accompliſh all that is 


neceſſary for his ſalvation, leſt he ſhould be 


ealled out of this world before he has finiſhed 
his important and difficult taſk. This is are 
ligious fear, becauſe it is mixed with hope, and 


| honourable notions of God, and becauſe it ſt 


duces good actions. 
There is, further, a religious fear, which 
bringing forth a regular obedience, and not 


being accompanied with ſo much dread and terror 


as that laſt mentioned, ſhews that ths mind in 
which it is lodged is advanced to a higher de- 
gree of goodneſs. For inſtance: | 

A perſon 
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"i perſon makes it his conſtant endeavour to 
live up to the laws of God; his behaviour is ſuch 
that he is able to apply to himſelf the gracious 
promiſes of the Goſpel ; he has a well-grounded 
hope that his ſins are forgiven, and that he is 
in the favour of God, and in a ſtate of ſalvation 
yet fear, in a leſs degree, he ſtill will have. 
The purity and holineſs of God, which he 
ought to imitate as far as he is able, and the 
many frailties of which he is conſcious, and the 
poſſibility of changing for the worſe, will pro- 
duce in him a fear leſt he ſhould not make im- 
provement enough in goodneſs, and leſt he ever 
ſhould forfeit the favour of God, This ſort of 
fear is not a reſtleſs tormenting paſſion, like 
that ariſing from guilt; it is only a fear ſuffi- 
cient to produce caution and diligence, without 
deſtroying the peace of the mind. This ſeems 
to be a truly religious fear, fuch as accompanies 
a virtuous life. 

There have been perſons indeed, who by a 
long and patient continuance in well-doing, 
after many trials of their obedience, and many 
proofs of their perſeverance, have acquired a 
full perſuaſion of God's favour for the future as 
well as for the preſent, have in a manner en- 
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joyed before-hand the bleſſings reſerved for them 
in a better world, and have had no doubr and no 
fear of loſing their reward. Such was the caſe 
of St. Paul, when he ſaid to Timothy; I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight ; I have finiſhed my courſe I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord the 
righteous judge ſhall give me at that day. Such 
a perſon is not, according to the ſtricteſt mean- 
ing, afraid of God, of whoſe love and favour he 
is ſecure; but he hath a profound reverence 
and-veneration for him, which in a lower ſenſe 
may be called the fear of God. Every rational 
creature, though even free from ſin, muſt feel 
this kind of awe upon his mind, when he ſe- 
riouſly conſiders himſelf and his Maker. The 
holy Angels feel it without queſtion. Now re- 
verence and veneration are nearly allied to fear, 


and the difference ſeems only to be this, that 


they are not neceſſarily attended with uneaſineſs, 
whilſt all fear hath ſomething of it. 

The fear of God therefore is a diſpoſition of 
mind, different in degree, according as our ſtate 
is with relation to God and to religion, 


There 


COn 
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There is a fear that God is offended with us 
and will puniſh us; which is the fear of a 
wicked perſon. 

There is a fear ariſing from. 4 * of our 
guilt, mixed and allayed with hopes that God 
will accept our amendment. n is the fear of 
a penitent ſinner. 

There is a fear left we ever ſhould forfeit the 
favour of God, and fall ſhort of that future re- 
ward which at preſent we may reaſonably ex- 
pet. This is the fear of a good man, and it is 
capable of increaſe or of diminutzon, according 
to his behaviour. 


There 1s an awe and reverence which a due 


ſenſe of God's perfections and of the infinite diſ- 


tance between him and his creatures would ex- 
cite in our minds, though we were ſecure of his 
favour, and had no fear of loſing it. This is 
the happy ſtate of thoſe who have arrived as 
near to perfection as a good perſon can whilſt 
he is on this {ide of heaven, and who are ſen- 
ible that their courſe is nearly ended, and the 
time of their departure is at hand. 
III. I conclude with a few ms on 

the foregoing doctrine. 
From the things which have been ſaid 
concerning the fear of God, as it is a duty and a 
5 _ Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian virtue, it is eaſy to know what kind 
of fear that is, which is a weakneſs or a fault. 
As a religious fear of God ariſes from right no- 
tions, ſo a blind ſuperſtitious fear proceeds from 
wrong conceptions of him and of ourſelves. 
If we believe God's government over his ſub- 
jects to be ſuch as in any other being we ſhould 
call arbitrary, founded upon mere will and plea- 


ſure and over-ruling power; if we fancy that 


he is provoked at ſuch things as would offend 
no good man, and is to be paciſied again by 
ſuch homage and ſuch ſervices as no wiſe man 
would accept; that is, if we clothe him with 
our infirmities, and make him in ſome reſpects 


weaker than ſome of our own ſelves are, theſe 


ünworthy apprehenſions muſt raiſe in our minds 
an abject and ſervile dread of him, and produce 
a religion over-run with error and ſuperſti- 
tion. 

It may be gh that the fear of God and 
the love of God are affections ſo different, that 
they cannot reign together over the ſame mind, 
that fear muſt be caſt out by love, or love ſwal- 
lowed up in fear. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
tedged that we cannot greatly love and greatly 
fear the ſame perſon ; but fear and love are ſo 


far from being as that there is Tn 
| love 
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love without fear in ſome degree and of ſome 
ſort or other. 


Thus if our love towards God be ſincere and 
active, our ſenſe of his goodneſs, and our deſires 
of making ſuitable returns ſtrong and lively, we 


muſt have ſome fear, if not of God, yet of our- 


ſelves, a fear leſt we ſhould not ſufficiently teſ- 
tify our gratitude, nor perform all the acts of 
obedience of which we are capable. This is a 
religious fear, which may not improperly be 
called the fear of God, ſince he is the occaſion, 
though not the immediate object of it, and ſince 
it produces good effects. 

Or ſuppoſe we were fully aſſured of his fa- 
vour and of future rewards, a bleſſing which 
God hath ſometimes vouchſafed to his ſervants 
at the cloſe of a well- ſpent life, fear would then 
indeed be caſt out by love, but there would re- 
main that veneration towards him, joined to a 


due ſenſe of human imperfection, which ny 


be called the fear of God. 


Could we arrive to ſuch a ſtate, we ſhould 
be happy indeed. However, happy are we, 
if that pious fear dwell in us, which rebuking 
us for our faults, and raiſing in us a due diſtruſt 
of ourſelves, and quickening our diligence, 

| pro- 
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produces i in us a care to ſerve God, and along 
with it peace of mind, and the r of a bet · 


ter ſtate. 
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PROv. iii. 5, 6. 


Truſt in the Lord with all thy beart, and lean not 


unto thy own underſtanding. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he ſhall direct thy paths. 


 MONGST the helps which God hath 

given the children of men, to enable 
them to paſs their days with eaſe and ſatisfac- 
tion and peace of mind, is that diſpoſition of 


— 


mind which we call hope, hope that if things 


go ill with them, they ſhall be altered for the 
better; and that if their preſent condition be 
tolerably good, it ſhall continue to be ſo. 
Without this diſpoſition we ſhould be very 
miſerable, and with it we cannot be ſo; and we 
are all naturally inclined to admit and cheriſh 
it, unleſs ſome grievous calamity befalls us, 


or melancholy. oppreſſes us and ſinks our ſpirits. - 


Now hope is ever accompanied with truſt, 
reliance, and confidence on ſomething, and it is 


either | 
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either well or ill grounded, and it concerns us 


much that it reſt upon a ſolid foundation, and 


that we build not our houſe upon the ſand. 


The Scriptures direct us to truſt in God, and 


aſſüure us, that all other reliance i is fooliſh and in- 
ſecure; which will eaſily appear by conſidering 
what there is beſides him, on which we are apt 


to repoſe our truſt. 

The good chings of this lie, which are 
the objects of our hope, are uſually length of 
days, and health, and eaſy circumſtances, and 
reputation, and friends, and a mind capable of 


enjoying them. ? Theſe 228 4 men hope to ob- 


tain and ſecure. 
Therefore, firſt, they Caine truſt in a 


thing of which they have a confuſed notion, 
and which they call fortune or chance, which 
they hope will be always favourable to them. 
And yet as much evil as good may be expected 
from this imaginary Deity, allowed to be a blind 
Goddeſs even by her own votaries : ſo that this 


reliance is extremely abſurd, and is not indeed 
ſo properly truſt, as thoughtleſs ſtupidity, and 


inconſideration, from which the firſt untoward 
accident will awaken them. 
Secondly, they truſt in the favour of the 


world, and hope that at leaſt, if they behave 
|  them- 
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themſelves well, they ſhall be well uſed. But 
here they are liable to be often diſappointed, 
through the vices and diſorderly paſſions of 
others, and will probably experience the ill 
effects of envy, calumny, inſolence, contempt, 
fraud and violence, 'whilſt there. are ſo many 


worthleſs, ſelfiſh, and diſhoneſt perſons to be 
found i in all ſocieties, and! in all ranks and de- 


grees of men. 1 


Thirdly, they truſt in | thee friends. But 
theſe friends may deſert them, may want the 


will or the power to ſerve them, may be removed 
far from them, or may die before.them. Indeed 


there are few immutable friendſhips amongſt 


mutahle men. . 
Fourthly, they truſt i in their own riches or 


power, that is, in poſſeſſions which may be loſt, 
or which may give them no pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction, and which cannot ſecure health, or 


reputation, or peace of mind, or eſteem and 
love. | 

Fifthly, they truſt in themſelves, that 1s, in 
their own abilities, caution, forecaſt, prudence 
and diligence ; and ſo far they are much in the 
right, that it is more reaſonable to place a con- 
fidence in ourſelves than in other men ; for 


here we are ſure at leaſt of a friend who will 
never 


. 

; 

) 

| 

b 
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nerer fail and deceive us willingly. But man 


finds himſelf inſufficient for his own happineſs 


on all accounts, expoſed to many evils from 
withbut and from within, and all the advantages 
which he poſſeſſes of body, of mind, and of 


fortunes, are of ſuch a nature that he cannot en- 


ſure to himſelf the continuation of ther till the 
morrow. h 

There remains then nothing in which we 
can reaſonably truſt, except the divine Provi- 
dence; and here we ſhall find every thing that 


can be required for our ſatisfaction and ſecurity, 


God is perfectly good, and conſummately wiſe, 
and ſupremely powerful, and conſtant and un- 
changeable, and everlaſting, and hath frequently 
and expreſsly promiſed that he will take us un- 


der his protection, if we ſincerely deſire it, and 


ſeek it in a proper manner. 


Concerning this duty of reliance, ſeveral ob- 
ſervations may be made to excite us to it, and to 


direct us in the performance of it. 
Firſt, that our reliance may be rational, we 


ſhould know what it is that God hath promiſed, 


and what we may expect from him; elſe we e may 
be diſappointed in our hopes. | 

From the Goſpel we may learn, that no abſo- 
lute promiſe is made to us of lengrh of days, 
— "or 
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or health, or wealth, or friends, or reputation; 
and yet theſe are the common objects of men's 
deſires. If ſo, it may be ſaid, What is there 
left, as to this life, worthy to be an object of 
our wiſhes, or in any degree anſwering the 
great things which are delivered in Scripture 
concerning the advantages of religious truſt, and 


hs ? 


„ wa 


Yes, there is one thing left, which is worth all 
the reſt, and that is contentment and peace of 
mind. What we may expect from our heaven- 


competency of the neceſſaries of life, and a heart 
capable of enjoying it; that we ſhall certainly 
obtain what upon the hub is moſt convenient 
for us, and conducive to our true happineſs ; that 
if diſappointments, diſtreſſes and calamities of 
any kind befall us, we ſhall be endued with 
ſtrength of mind to ſupport them; and that if 
our meaſure of worldly bleſſings fall ſhort in 
ſome reſpects, it ſhall be abundantly made up 
to us in another and a better way. 

He therefore who will truſt in God, muſt ſet 
his heart upon no particular preſent advantage, 
nor chooſe for himſelf, but leave that entirely to 
his heavenly Father, as to the only proper judge, 
and acquieſce in his ſacred will, If he is fatit- 
Vor, I, 


— 


the favour of God to thoſe who confide in him? 


ly Father, is, that we ſhall probably receive a 


3 ſied, 
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fied, he hath his reward; for he who is con- 
tented cannot be unhappy. 

Secondly, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
reliance be accompanied with obedience, with 


a ſerious and ſettled purpoſe, and with honeſt 


endeavours to do the things which are pleaſing 
to God. For God hath eſtabliſhed as it were 


a ſort of intercourſe of giving and receiving, of 


mutual good offices between himſelf and us; 
and as he declares that he is ever ready to 
beſtow favours upon us, he expects ſomething 
of a return, and repreſents himſelf as deſiring 
ſomething that we can accompliſh. He hath 
aſſured us that in him we may find a defender 
and a benefactor; but it is upon this condition, 
that we behave ourſelves gratefully and duti- 
fully. On this point the Scriptures are clear 
and expreſs. What man is he that feareth the 
Lord? Him ſhall he teach in the way that he 
ſhall chooſe. Commit thy works unto the 
Lord, and thy thoughts ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 


The ſteps of a good man are ordered of the 
Lord. The Lord never faileth thoſe that feek 


him. Thou ſhalt keep him in perfect peace 
whoſe mind is-ſtayed upon thee. Seek ye firſt 
the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, 


_ and all theſe things ſhall be added unto you. 


And 
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And in the text, Truſt in the Lord with all thy 
heart, and lean not to thy own underſtanding, 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he ſhall 
direct thy paths. Thus God's protection and 
bleſſing are annexed to obedience: they who 
will not ſerve him muſt not preſume to truſt in 
him, and to caſt their cares upon him. 

Reliance on God is founded upon his good- 
nels. But as he is good, he is alſo juſt and 
holy, and cannot delight in any wicked crea- 
ture, Vice making us moſt unlike and oppo- 
ſite to God, cuts off all intercourſe between 
him and us; and thus, though he continues 
unchangeably good and merciful, yet we with- 
out obedience can receive no benefit from his 
goodneſs and mercy. 

Reliance upon God is founded on the relation 


| between him and us, by which he is our Fa- 


ther, and we are his children: but he calls 
none his children, except thoſe who ſerve him 
and endeavour to reſemble him. | 
Reliance upon God is founded on his pro- 
miſes : but he hath made no promiſes to the 


diſobedient; they are all conditional, and ex- 


tended only to the good. 
Reliance then is a duty which is not to be 


exerciſed, and cannot be exerciſed by the 
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wicked. Some indeed may be found amongſt 
them, who, having an odd mixture of immo- 
rality and fanaticiſm, groſsly impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, rely upon faith without works, or upon 
works which God hath not required, and enter- 
tain wrong notions of his perfections and of his 
government, and think that he approves them, 
though they continue to negle& or violate his 
practical precepts. Theſe perſons may hope 
alſo that God will protect them and provide 
for them, though they have no un 
cauſe for ſuch expectations. 

But moſt commonly they who will not 
| ſerve God put no confidence in him. They 
account his commandments to be grievous and 
impracticable; they fear him perhaps, but they 
love him not. They therefore ſind no incli- 
nation to addreſs themſelves to him, and no 
hopes of being the objects of his care. As 
long as they continue diſobedient to him, they 
ſeek out other friends and protectors; they 
truſt in the world and in themſelves, and en- 
deavour to put him far from their thoughts. 

On the contrary, obedience to God vil 
naturally be accompanied with reliance on 
God, becauſe a religious perſon has all poſſible 
encouragement to exerciſe it, and nothing (9 

hinder 


mul 
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kinder or deter him from it. It is therefore 
expedient that we ſhould examine our hearts, 
and ſee whether we have this relying diſpoſi- 
tion, ſince hope, as well as faith and charity, is 
required of us, and ſince the want of it is a 
proof that we are imperfe&t Chriſtians at the 
beſt, and ſerve many maſters, and have incon- 
ſtant and inconſiſtent affections and inclinations. 
If we diſtruſt God's providence, if we have 
doubts of his good will towards us, if we can- 
not bring ourſelves to caſt our cares upon him, 
certainly ſomething is defective and faulty in us, 
and muſt be amended; our faith is cold and 
weak, and our conſcience reproaches us for 
ſome wilful offences, and therefore we. cannot 
truſt in God. | | 

But here ariſeth a difficulty which it is ne- 
ceſſary to clear up. If reliance be an indiſ- 
penſable duty,- and yet at the ſame time im- 
practicable without righteouſneſs ; if it be mere 
folly, raſhneſs, and preſumption, unleſs accom- 
panied with obedience, thoſe Chriſtians who 
are duly ſenſible of their offences, and with all 
humility acknowledge themſelves unworthy of 
any divine favours, may by this conſideration 
be deterred from truſting in God, though they 


muſt condemn themſelves for the omiſſion ; 
s 5 whence 
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whence anxiety and deſpondence will follow. 
It is therefore to be obſerved that God has re- 
moved all the ſeverity of this doctrine by his 
merciful declarations in the Goſpel to . thoſe 


who repent, From the moment in which we 
enter upon a new life, God is our Father and 


our protector, . and with our reformation our re- 


liance may reaſonably begin. 


Thirdly, reliance ſhould be accompanied, as 


with an obſervance of God's commandments in 
general, ſo in particular, with ſupplications to 
him to bleſs us. 

Our Saviour, who exhorts u us to truſt in God, 
commands us to recommend ourſelves to his 
protection by firſt ſeeking the kingdom of God 
and his righteouſneſs, and particularly by aſk- 
ing his aſſiſtance in all our undertakings. He 
hath told us that if we ſeek we ſhall find, and 
that our heavenly Father is always ready to 
give to thoſe who aſk him. Be careful for no- 
thing, ſays the Apoſtle, but in every thing, in 


all your affairs, by prayer and ſupplication with | 


thankſgiving, let your requeſts be made known 
unto God. This God requires of us, not as if 
he wanted to be taught by us what is proper 
for us, nor as if by much perſuaſion and intreaty 


he were to be influenced to beſtow upon us 
6 what 
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what elſe he is not diſpoſed to grant, nor as if 


he ſtood in need of our homage, and received 
any benefit from it ; but he hath appointed this 
method purely for our ſake, and for our' good, 
becauſe prayer to him keeps up in our minds 
religious diſpoſitions towards him, honourable 
thoughts of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
and a ſenſe of our perpetual dependence upon 
him, and natural inability to protect ourſelves. 
God, as he is immaterial and inviſible, ſeems 
to be at an infinite diſtance from us: but by 
truſting in him at all times, and addrefling our- 
ſelves to him upon all occaſions, and by preſerv- 
ing this intercourſe and converſation and com- 
munion with him, we have him ever preſent to 
us. If we neglect him, and put him as far from 
our thoughts as he is from our ſenſes, he is to 
us as though he were not at all. Amongſt 
men a long abſence and continned filence and 
diſregard produces a ſtrangeneſs and coldneſs 
and indifference even between friends and re- 
lations, The ſame holds true between us and 
our heavenly Father. If we never approach 
him, ſo long as we have any thing elſe to oc- 
cupy or amuſe us, never till ſome preſſing occa- 
ſion drives us, and we know not which way to 
N | 24 turn 
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turn - ourſelves, we ſhall approach with the 
diffidence of ſtrangers, and the conſcious: ſhame 
of offenders, and ſhall find it impoſſible to 
truſt in him, and to hope for a favourable 


reception. 
Fourthly, reliance upon God ſhould be ac- 


companied with diligence and prudence in our 


worldly, affairs. 

If God hath beſtowed upon us health and 
ſtrength, and natural abilities, it is, that we 
ſhould make uſe of them. By giving us the 
means to provide for ourſelves, he hath in effect 
given us a proviſion ; nor will he work miracles 
in favour of indiſcretion or lazineſs, When 
our Saviour exhorts us to repoſe an entire confi- 
dence in God, Behold the fowls of the air, 
ſays he; they ſow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. True it is that God provideth 
food for them; but they take the pains to ſeek it 
out, and to gather it up, and to provide for their 


little families, and by being examples to us of 


induſtry and activity in their way, teach us 


that Providence will do nothing for the ſlug- 


gard. As faith without works of goodneſs will 
not carry us to heaven, ſo faith without works 


of induſtry will not carry us through this world 


with 
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with any credit and ſatisfaction. We ought 


therefore to take as much honeſt and prudent 
care as if there were no Providence at all, and 
to rely upon Providence as if our care ſignified 
nothing at all. 

It is evident that our Lord's promiſes of this 
kind to his diſciples are not to be applied in the 


very ſame extent to all Chriſtians in all ages. 


The office to which his Apoſtles were appointed 
was ſuch as would uſually engroſs their whole 
time and pains, and leave them no leiſure to 
follow their former worldly occupations, or to 
enter into new ones. Therefore he diſcharged 
them from all care about their maintenance, 


and promiſed that God would ſupply all their 


wants. And indeed, as they were to be ſuc- 


ceſsful in their miniſtry, and to convert multi- 


tudes, and alſo to work beneficial miracles, 
they could never fail of an hoſpitable reception. 


Thoſe converts who had received from them 


the word of God, and remiſſion of fins, and the 
hope of everlaſting life, ſome of whom alſo had 
been healed of their infirmities and diſeaſes, 
could never be ungrateful to ſuch benefactors, 
to ſuch phyſicians of ſoul and body, as to permit 
them to want accommodations and neceſſaries. 
More than this was beneath their acceptance, 

and 
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and more than this Chriſt would not ſuffer 
them to take. Freely have ye received ; ny 


give. 


Fifthly, reliance excludes dee a 


and vain deſires, and fretful diſcontent and diſ- 
ſatisfaction; for he who firmly believes that 
all is ordered for the beſt, and ſhall conduce to 
his happineſs, cannot live in flaviſh ſubjection 
to theſe turbulent paſſions. If they have the 
dominion over him, it is a ſign that his faith 
and his truſt in God is weak and unſtable. But 
here we muſt take care, whilſt we recommend 
a truſt. which excludes a great and frequent 
irregularity of affections, not to inſiſt upon an 
evenneſs of temper which is ſcarcely attainable, 
and rather to be wiſhed than expected. If none 
can be faid to truſt in God, unleſs his mind be 
always ſerene and compoſed, and ruffled by no 
accidents, religious reliance wilt no where be 
found in ſuch perfection. Our natural affec- 
tions, ſuch as hope, and fear, and joy, and ſor- 
row, and deſire, and love, and anger, and aver- 
fion, are harmleſs in a certain degree, which 
when they exceed, they become faulty, more 
or leſs. But they are ſo eaſily ſtretched or re- 
laxed, and ſo ſoon out of tune, that to keep 


them conſtantly in due order is beyond human 
{kill. 
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{kill. Beſides, in theſe affections conſtitution 


goes a great way {ome are ſecure and ever 


willing to hope, and ſome are diffident and ap- 
prehenſive by nature. Melancholy alſo, and 


dejection of ſpirit, is often a diſtemper ariſing 


from bodily cauſes. We muſt not entertain ſo 


hard thoughts of our Creator and Governor, 
as to Imagine that he will not make all proper 
allowances for human weakneſs. Of the two, 
it were more reaſonable perhaps to ſuppoſe that 


he will account our ſins as infirmities, than our 


infirmities as ſins, ſince mercy is repreſented as 
God's favourite perfection, in the exerciſe' of 
which he moſt delights. He will not caſt us 
off, becauſe our confidence in him 1s ſometimes 
ſhaken and interrupted, if upon the whole, and 
in our ſerious judgment, we fix our hopes upon 
him, and commit ourſelves, our ways and con- 
cerns to him. 

But however, reliance, 8 it will not 
make a man inſenſible to trouble, and a ſtranger 


to any commotion of mind, yet will have a 


conſiderable effect towards regulating his affec- 
tions and compoſing his heart, and producing 
an acquieſcence to the will of God; it will ſet 
him free, at leaſt, from thoſe eager deſires, and 
. views, and reſtleſs apprehenſions, and 


fooliſh 


perity; as, on the n he hath ſpoken ſlight- 
ingly 
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fooliſh troubles, and trifling diſappointments, 
which are the portion of thoſe who mind no- 


thing beſides the things of this world. 

| Laſtly, though reliance be ſo advantageous 
to us, even for the preſent, that it ought rather 
to be conſidered as a privilege than a duty, yet 


it is a noble virtue, and a diſpoſition of mind 


moſt agreeable to God. 

God hath made ſingular promiſes in favour 
of it. We are told in Scripture that he careth 
for thoſe, and will ſuſtain thoſe, who caſt their 


cares upon him; that he will keep him in per- 


fect peace whoſe mind is ſtayed upon him; 


that ſuch ſhall want nothing, nothing that a 
wite and good man would deſire; whence it 
plainly appears how much he values this 
temper. | 

Reliance is thus acceptable to God, becauſe a 


firm and rational reliance upon him is the con- 


ſequence of a true love for him, and of a ſin- 


cere endeavour to pleaſe him, and a ſign that we 


have made no ſmall progreſs in religion. 
Reliance is in particular a proof that we are 


not covetous, or immoderately fond of the 


world; for as our Lord hath not promiſed us 
honours, riches, power, uninterrupted proſ- 
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ingly of them, and repreſented them as rather 


dangerous than deſirable, the Chriſtian who 
puts his whole truſt in God will be ſatisfied with 
a ſmall ſhare of theſe things, and will efteem 
himſelf favoured by Providence, if he receives 
his daily bread for himſelf and for thoſe who 


depend upon him. 


Reliance upon God iſpoſes and 3 us 


to reſiſt many temptations. If at any time our 
duty and our worldly intereſt are inconſiſtent, 
and ſomething naturally dear or uſeful to us 
is to be quitted for the ſake of God, a truſt in 
him, and a confidence that he will make up the 


loſs to us in another way, will enable us to chooſe 


the better part; and without this perſuaſion it 
is not at all probable that we ſhall give him this 
proof of our obedience. 

Reliance upon God is acceptable to him, be- 
cauſe it is the greateſt honour that we can pay 
to him. By it we ſhew the belief of his 
wiſdom, knowledge, power, veracity, equity, 
and goodneſs, and a belief which is not a barren 
ſpeculation, but hath a proper influence upon 
our heart and our actions. It is a perſuaſion 
that God will protect us through the whole 


courſe of our lives, and give us what is expe- 
dient for us, though the inconſtant ſtate of 


worldly 


i 


| 
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_ worldly things, and che many dangers which 


ſurround us here below, contpire and endeayour 


to raiſe in us fears and doubts and diſtruſt. It 


is a perſuaſion that the ſtate in which we are 
placed is the moſt proper for us, en, if we 
were to conſult only our ſenſes and paſſions, 
they would tell us that it is attended with many 

inconveniences. 

Reliance upon God, where it is in an emi- 
nent degree, raiſes the ſoul, in a manner, above 
itſelf, and gives it in ſome ſort a reſemblance of 
the invariable nature of its great Author. 

The majeſty of God ſhines forth in his 
unchangeableneſs, which ſo gloriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhes him from the creation. The world at 
firſt aroſe out of darkneſs and diſorder ; but 
before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever the earth was made, he is God from ever- 
laſting. The creation undergoes perpetual 
changes through the revolutions of years ; but 


the throne of God is fixed above time and the 


world, whence unalterable and the ſame he 
beholds the ſucceſſive variety of things. Heaven 


and earth muſt be diſſolved, and paſs away, and 


put on a new form ; but God is always what he 
is; infinite perfection alters not. 
| Some 
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Some ſort of reſemblance of this divine per- 


fection may be diſcovered in the perſon who 


truſts in God, ſuch a reſemblance as can be be- 

tween the Creator and the creature. | 
He is in a world where nothing 1s certain 

beſides uncertainty, and nothing conſtant beſides 


inconſtancy ; but he views theſe diſorders as 


one not greatly concerned in them: his cir- 
cumſtances change, and his mind remains the 


ſame, ſtayed upon God, and ſtrengthened 


againſt all events. 


The Scripture calls God, The rock of ages, 


alluding to his unchangeable nature. Much the 
ſame expreſſion is uſed in it concerning thoſe 


who rely upon God ; They who put their truſt 


in the Lord ſhall be even as the mount Sion, 


which may not be removed, but ſtandeth faſt 
for ever. 
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ROM. xu. 12. 


Rejoicing in hope, — 


HE joy of which the Apoſtle - here 
ſpeaks, is that ſerious, and pure, and 
ſpiritual joy, which the hope of an happy eter- 
nity produces in the ſoul of the true ſervants of 
God and of Chriſt. It is therefore to be feared 
that to diſcourſe upon it is to treat of an inward 


feeling which experience hath not ſufficiently 


taught us. And in matters of ſentiment or per- 
ception, if the Heart is not our inſtructor, diſ- 


courſe will hardly perform that office. Words 


ie ſounds which ſtrike the ear: but the ſoul is 
not touched with a repreſentation of diſpoſitions 
which it never felt. 


Vet this conſideration ſhould not diſſuade and 


licourage us from attempting to recommend 
the. ſame temper which St. Paul recommended 


to the Chriſtians to whom he addreſſed himſelf. 
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If he thought it needful to require it, we are pa 
obliged to follow his method, and to inſiſt upon pu 


every virtue, every accompliſhment, that con- alo 
ſtitutes the true character of a Believer. Nor be 
ought we to deſpair of ſucceſs ; for they who im 


have not yet felt that fulneſs of joy which ariſes 
from hope, are able to feel the abſence and the he 


want of it; and this may incite them to endea- the 
vour to acquire it; and ſuch endeavours, pro- and 
perly purſued, will at length produce it. ] 


Indeed it ſeems ſtrange and unaccountable 
that perſons profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians 
ſhould not on ſome occaſions have caſt one 
thought towards heaven, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of faith, have contemplated upon the good 
things which God hath prepared for thoſe who 
ſerve him. Will they ſtay till Death comes 
to call them hence, and then lift up thoſe eyes 
which are ready to be cloſed, and raiſe thoſe de- 
ſires which were never felt before, towards that 
better world to which hope ſhould daily direct 
the ſou], as to its ſupreme good and ultimate 
view? Inſtead of deferring ſuch thoughts till I as fe 
they are neither fit for them, nor for any thing imaę 
elſe, they ſhould ſix their views upon that ftate ¶ not 
of peace and reſt, even whilſt it is, or ſeems to mull 
be afar off, and in the expectation of it antici- I ther 

| "ih pate 
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pate thoſe pleaſures which both content and 
purify the ſoul, being ſpiritual like her: which 
alone can ſweeten all the bitterneſs of life, and 
be equal to thoſe deſires that nothing leſs than 
immortality can perfectly ſatisfy. | 

To this happy ſtate St. Paul invites us, when 
he exhorts us to rejoice in hope; that is; Let 
the hope of immortality dwell in your minds, 
and produce in you a pure and a conſtant joy. 

But that this hope may be acquired and pre- 
ſerved, theſe things are abſolutely | requilite ; 
firſt, to meditate often upon immortality, ſo as 
never to, loſe ſight of it for a conſiderable time ; 
ſecondly, to aſſure ourſelves of its truth and 
certainty, by the affiftance of Reaſon, and of 
Revelation ; thirdly, to ſecure to ourſelves the 
poſſeſſion of it in due time, by a behaviour con- 
formable to the precepts of the Goſpel. For if 
we never contemplate upon this immortality, it 
can have no effect upon our mind; if we are not 
fully convinced of its certainty, it can afford no 
true and ſtable pleaſure and joy, but will make 
as feeble an impreſſion upon us, as our roving 
imaginations, Gr waking dreams; and if we can- 
not have ſome expectation of poſſeſſing it, it 
muſt be, when it is called to mind, a ſource ra- 
ther of fear and anxiety, than of complacency 
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and ſatisfaction. So then, he who would re- 
joice in hope, in the hope of immortality, muſt 
think of it; muſt believe it; and muſt expect it. 
Theſe are three qualifications and conditions, 
which we will now take into conſideration; 
and, to uſe the words of St. Paul, may the God 
of hope fill us with joy and peace in believing, 
that we may abound in hope, through the Ne 
er of the Holy Ghoſt 

I. The firſt occupation and duty of a Chrif- 
tian is, to think frequently of immortality. 
Many inducements there are to incline all per- 
ſons to look forward, and to anticipate future 
events of the favourable kind, unleſs ſuch evils 
as they know to be incurable, leave no room for 
expectation. They who are diſappointed, un- 
ſucceſsful, and uneaſy, and who feel nothing 
agreeable to their wiſhes in their preſent Rate, 
often ſeek reſources of conſolation in the fa- 
vourable changes which time may bring forth. 
They fix upon that diſtant proſpect; they 
reckon upon better days to come, and they 


pleaſe themſelves with expectations, which per- 


haps they may never ſee accompliſhed. They 
have examples before their eyes, of others who 
have been firſt depreſſed and then exalted ; and 
why ſhould not the ſame thing happen to them! 
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One may eaſily forgive them theſe pleaſing dreams, 


if they keep up the ſpirits from deſpondence and 
deſpair, if they ſoothe and calm the melancholy 


paſſions, if they have nothing in them that 
wounds the innoeence, nothing of the criminal 
kind; although, in truth, their felicity is a ſort 
of illuſion, and their acquiſitions are phantoms, 

which the buſy imagination can make and un- 
make with equal facility. 

In general, and for the moſt part, it is ad- 
verſity which ſeizes upon the future, as pro- 
ſperity dwells upon the preſent. The Scrip- 
ture informs us, that holy perſons of old turned 
their thoughts towards heaven the moſt aſſidu- 
ouſly in the time of diſtreſs ; that they lived 
and died in faith, not having received che pro- 
miſes, but having ſeen them afar off, and were 
perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confeſſed that they were ſtrangets and pilgrims 
on the earth; and deſired a hetter and an hea- 
venly country, and choſe of to ſuffer afflic- 
tion, than to enjoy the pleaſyfes of ſin for a ſea- 


ſon. The Pfalmilt, after havjfig prayed to God to 


hear his cries, and to anſwer his ſupplications, 
after having reflected upon the proſperity of 
evi] doers, to whom God ſeemed to have given 
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up all the good things of this world for their 
lot and portion, comforts himſelf with the 
thoughts either of another and a better. life, or 
of ſeeing better days in this life; for his words 
will bear either ſenſe. As for me, ſays he, I 
will behold thy face in righteouſneſs ; I ſhall be 


ſatisfied, when I awake, with thy likeneſs. In 


another Pſalm, after having pathetically de- 


plored his baniſhment, and his abſence from 


the Houſe of God, he hath recourſe to faith and 
hope, as to his only refuge; Why art thou caſt 
down, O my ſoul? and why art thou diſquieted 
within me? Hope thou in God; for I ſhall yet 
praiſe him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance, and my God. In the perſon of Job, we 
have an example of faith and virtue tried to the 
uttermoſt, and coming off victorious. This 
holy man is perſecuted in his fortunes, in his 
family, in his body, forſaken of the world, for- 
ſaken of his friends, and in all appearance for- 
ſaken of his God. He calls to his aſſiſtance 
that hope which conſcious innocence, and true 
faith, and ſincere piety can never entirely loſe. 
If my calamities follow one another, ſays he, 
like the waves of the troubled ſea ; if my chil 
dren die before me, if my friends deſert me, yet 

| 1 have 
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I have a Deliverer who can neither die nor 

change. I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that theſe eyes ſhall behold him. 

Thus it is; Calamities naturally incline a 


religious mind to ſeek in the Future, thoſe con- 


ſolations which the Preſent refuſes, and to ad- 
mit and cheriſh the hope of immortality. It 


is too often obſervable, that perſons who enjoy 


a large portion of health and proſperity, have 


leſs inclination, becauſe they ſeem to them- 
ſelves to have leſs occaſion to employ their 


thoughts in this ſerious way. Their advan- 
tageous ſituation engroſſes their whole atten- 
tion. Diſſipation and diverſions are enemies to 
ſober confideration, and there is an irreligious, 


as well as a religious way of taking no thought 
for the morrow. But yet even theſe perſons, 


if they have, I will not ſay, ſome degree of 
faith, but ſome ſhare of common ſenſe, ſome 
ſparks of natural reaſon ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
them from the brutes, ſome kind of forecaſt 
and reflection, cannot be quite inſenfible of 
their precarious ſtate. The well-known inſta- 


bility of worldly poſſeſſions, and particularly of 


health, which as to the preſent life is all in all, 
ſhould diſcourage them from truſting in an hap- 
pineſs which is neither ſolid nor certain, and 
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incline them to uſe the means which may ſe= 
cure to them that life which can never fail. 
Without this religious wiſdom, they are every 
moment expoſed to ſee every object of their 
Purſuit and their affection diſappear and for- 
ſake them. 

For this reaſon, our Lord in the Goſpel pro- 
poſes to our conſideration the parable of a rich 
and worldly-minded man. And yet if by a 
parable we underſtand a mere fiction, it is 

ſcarcely a parable; it is rather a true ſtory, 
; which is exemplified every day. This man, 
1 finding himſelf poſſeſſor of great wealth, and of 
health to make uſe of it, propoſes to enjoy it to 
0 the utmoſt, and ſays to his ſoul; Soul, thou 
6 | haſt much goods laid up for many years; take 
[ thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry. He is 
| not one of thoſe who make no other uſe of their 
poſſeſſions than, as Solomon ſays, to behold 
| them with their eyes; who will neither beſtow 
| them upon others, nor upon themſelves. His 
E | folly is not of that kind; and yet a folly it is; 
| 89 and his Maker ſays to him; Thou fool; thou 
| 
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haſt goods, as thou ſayeſt, for many years; 
but thou haſt not life for many years: he who 
gave thee thy ſoul, will this night require it of 
thee. So is he who layeth up treaſure for him- 
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ſelf, and is not rich towards God. He alone 


can ſay to his ſoul, Thou haſt goods laid up 
for many years, who is able to rejoice in hope, in 


the hope of immortality. 1 
And indeed, Death, which is always certain, 


is another reaſon to determine us to think of 
our immortality. The days of our life are 


known to Him, who telleth the number of the 


| ſtars, and calleth them all by their names, who 


foreſeeth all that ſhall befall each of us, and 
all that the revolutions of time ſhall bring forth. 


But having made us free and rational agents, he 


hath in ſome meaſure put it in our down power to 
lengthen our days by temperance and prudence, 
or to ſhorten them by folly and debauchery. 
In wiſdom and in kindneſs to us, he hideth 
from us that fatal and formidable moment 
which ſhall decide our eternal lot. But we 
know, concerning the period of life, all that we 
ought to know, that death 1s inevitable; and we 
we are ignorant of what we ought to be ignorant, 
of that day and that hour ; that under this un- 


certainty we may paſs through life with more 


tranquillity, and conduct it with the more li- 
berty and diſcretion, and neither neglect the 
care of our body, nor our worldly affairs; and 
that under the certainty of a diffolution, we 


may 
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| may attend to the conſequences: of it, and pay 


a juſt regard to our ſpiritual concerns. And as 


Joſeph, the wiſe Governor of Egypt, in the 


years of plenty, laid up in ſtore a proviſion for 


the years of famine; ſo man, who is born to 
die and to riſe again, ſhould ponder upon that 


great change which will befall him by a law 
which cannot be broken, and by a power which 
cannot be reſiſted, He that hath a due ſenſe 
of theſe things, will not ſuffer a morning or an 


evening to paſs over his head without a thought 


of his latter-end, which for wiſe reaſons is hid- 
den from his eyes; and for reaſons no leſs wile, 


ſhould be ever preſent to his mind. 


This, to the careleſs and the inconſiderate, 
will ſeem ſtrange advice. Such thoughts as 
theſe, they will ſay, are the ſuggeſtions of mere 
ſpleen and melancholy, or will be the ſure pro- 


ducers of it. It would caſt men into continual 


deſpondence and heavineſs of heart. To think 
of death daily, what is it but to die daily? And 


| ſince we muſt die once, and only once, why 


ſhould we chooſe rather to die a thouſand times? 
Be it ſo. They who do not like to think of death, 
let them think of immortality, which will an- 
fwer all religious purpoſes as well. Let them 


conſider that a time is approaching when death 
hall 
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ſhall be ſwallowed up in victory. By perform 
ing their duty, they may hope for that time, and 
in that hope the ſervants of God may rejoice. 
To anticipate. future events of the agreeable 


kind, is one of thoſe diſpoſitions which are 


found in active and lively minds. Such for 
example is the love of honour, fame, reſpect, 
reputation, and glory, obſervable in perſons of 
a liberal and ingenuous ſpirit, which is a ſort 
of ſelf-love. Rigid and moroſe moraliſts have 
treated it as mere weakneſs and folly ; but if it 
deſerves no commendation, it deſerves no reproof, 
whilſt it is regulated by reaſon, becauſe it tends to 
the advantage of ſociety, it ſerves to many uſeful 
purpoſes ;- it excites to many profitable actions, 
and it is juſtified by the word of God, which pro- 
pounds it as one of the rewards of well-doing. 

A perſon who is ſmitten with this paſſion, is 
pleaſed with the thought that his abilities, and 
his atchievements of the learned, or the inge- 
nious, or the political, or the- military, or the 
benevolent and charitable kind, ſhall ſecure to 
him ages to come, and perpetuate his name and 
his memory. In imagination he poſſeſſes a re- 
nown which as yet exiſts not, and he hears the 
applauſe which grateful poſterity will beſtow | 
upon him, 8 certainly i is a pleaſure, though 

none 
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none of the moſt valuable. How much more 


ſatisfaction muſt it give to a ſervant of Chriſt 


to meditate upon the glorious immortality, not 


of his name, but of his ſoul; upon the appro- 
bation, not of mortal men, but of righteous 


Spirits, of holy Angels, of his Redeemer and 
Judge; and by faith to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
treaſures, which neither ruſt nor moth can 
conſume, nor envious and diſhoneſt men can 
ſteal away? 

II. Hope that is ſeen, is not ane Gays 8 8. 


Paul. It is true, becauſe hope looks forward, 


and the preſent is no part of its object: when 
poſſeſſion comes, hope ceaſes. But hope of 
things not expected or believed, is a contradic- 
tion; for doubt and diſtruſt exclude hope. 
Therefore the ſecond duty of a Chriſtian, who 
is to rejoice in hope, is to be well aſſured of the 
reality of a future ſtate. Here Faith is to be 
ealled in, and to perform her part; and the 
grace of God muſt co- operate with her, even 
that influence of his holy Spirit, which he will 


not refuſe to thoſe who requeſt it of him, and 


ſeek not frivolous pretences to Py way to diſ- 

truſt or unbelief. | 
The immortality of the ſoul is a truth of 
which there are many proofs, proofs felt and 
| e 
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acknowledged by the wiſer Pagans, againſt 
which no arguments of equal weight can ever 


be produced. 
There are in the Univerſe two ſanity of fub- 
ſtances, matter and ſpirit ; and we plainly per- 


ceive two ſorts of qualities or attributes belong- 


ing to the one and the other, which cannot 
meet together in the ſame ſubſtance. None 
beſides Atheiſts will deny that God is a pure 
ſpirit diſtin& from matter; and ſince it muſt be 
owned that there is ſuch a thing as ſpirit, . we 
have no reaſon to ſuſpe& that the human ſoul 
is not of that kind and order of beings, as all 
her operations ſhew, ſuch as life, and thought, 
and free agency; operations which cannot be- 
long to bodily ſubſtance, which has no activity, 
unity, and ſimplicity, but is for ever diviſible 
into ſmaller parts. 

The moral proofs of a future ſtate are fil 


plainer and ſtronger. If there be a Supreme 


Being, the Maker and Governor of the world, 


man is a creature accountable to his Creator; 
neither his vices nor his virtues can be over- 
looked by the Almighty, but will receive a ſuit- 
able retribution. 

Thus Reaſon, even without thi af ſtance of 
Revelation, obliges us to follow the eternal rules 


of 
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of Morality : for if it be barely poſſible that the 


ſoul is immortal, if there be no demonſtration 
of the contrary, as moſt aſſuredly there is not, 
man ought not to expoſe himſelf-to future re- 
morſe and miſery of which he can ſee no end, 
for the ſake of pleaſures, falſely ſo called, in the 
poſſeſſion of which human happineſs can never 


conſiſt; and to renounce ſobriety, juſtice, and 


charity, which are real benefits, and give a Told 
and durable ſatisfaction. 

"Theſe dictates and deductions of Reaſon are 
fully confirmed by the furer teſtimony of Re- 
velation, which clearly eſtabliſhes the doctrine 
of everlaſting life, if we can unfeignedly aſſent 
to her authority. Here then we are to requeſt, 
in the words of St. Paul, that God the Father 


of glory would give us the ſpirit of wiſdom, 


the eyes of our underſtanding being enlightened, 
that we may know what is the hope of his 
calling. We are to join in that petition of the 
Diſciples to their Maſter; Lord, increafe our 
faith. The deſires of too many are directed 
another way, and would willingly expreſs 
themſelves thus; Lord, increaſe our fortunes, 
give us the favour of the world, and new ac- 
quiſitions. But the Lord hath expreſsly de- 
clared that the life-of man conſiſteth not in the 


abun- 
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abundance of the things that he poſſeſſeth; and 
cxperience fully confirms his declaration. Both 
the religious and the 1 can bear 9 
mony to its truth.  * 


Believing then the 88 to be the word 5 


of God, we ſhould carefully meditate upon 
them, and ſet before our eyes the behaviour of 
our Lord and of his Diſciples as examples to 
follow. 

III. For, laſtly, if we hope to poſſeſs that im- 
mortality which Chriſt promiſes, we muſt per- 
form what Chrift requires ; which comprehends 
faith and works, belief and practice. | 

As to points of belief, ſtrange have been the 
notions which Chriſtians in proceſs of time have 
adopted concerning them. A love of diſputing, 
of deciding, and of domineering, begat religious 
controverſies, and religious controverſies begat 
new terms of Chriſtian communion ; many ob- 
ſcure, or unintelligible, or falſe and corrupt doc- 
trines were impoſed upon the conſcience, and all 
hopes of ſalvation were made to depend upon 
them; no vices and crimes were thought ſo 
certainly to exclude men from the kingdom of 
God, as the ſmalleſt deviations from this ſpecu- 
lative religion, deviations which were branded 


with the opprobrious title of Hereſies. It is 
the 
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ritual tyranny to the utmoſt exceſs. 


'This 1s not the faith of the Goſpel, which is 
plain and ſimple, which hath for its object a God 
and Father, a Redeemer, a ſanctifying Spirit, 
a Divine Law, a future ſtate of rewards and 
corrections, a Saviour born, dying, riſing again, 
aſcending into heaven, and coming thence at 
the laſt day to judge mankind. Theſe are eſ- 
fential Articles of belief; and to receive theſe 


with ſubmiſſion and ſincerity, is what I call 


faith; and yet even this can hardly be called \ 


faith, unleſs it produces obedience. . The faith 
which juſtifies and ſaves is ever repreſented in 
the Goſpel as an active principle, regulating the 
behaviour of a Believer, and bringing forth the 

fruits of righteouſneſs. Eternal life is the gift 


of God in the Goſpel ; but it is given to thoſe 


only who live, not according to the fleſh, but 
to the ſpirit; and whoſoever hath this hope 
purifieth himſelf, as God is pure ; for without 
holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 


And now I propoſe to conclude with ſome 


_ neceſſary remarks upon a duty which is fre- 
quently recommended in the New Teſtament, 
and aid to have been frequently practiſed by the 

Tiſciples and the firſt Chriſtians, ' namely, to 
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rejoice in trials, temptations, diſtreſſes, afflic- 
tions, tribulations, and perſecutions. 

This precept hath ever been conſidered by 
the profane and the irreligious as abſurd and 
extravagant, as requiring men to diveſt them- 
ſelves of their own nature, and to have neither 
paſſions nor feelings. Even they, who are by 
no means to be ranked amongſt the ſcoffers, 
find it difficult to give an unfeigned aſſent to it, 
and to hope to comply with it; and therefore 
are diſpoſed to explain it away. And indeed 
there are not wanting objections which may be 
urged againſt it. For it may be ſaid, that in 
the New Teſtament. there are frequent exhor- 
tations to patience, contentment, and reſigna- 
tion in adverſity. Theſe diſpoſitions ſeem to 
contain all that ſhould be required of us, and 
all that we can do. Now theſe meek virtues 
may produce an even temper and a compoſure 
of mind, but nothing like joy or exultation, 
nothing of the cheerful kind. The example of 
our Saviour is alſo ſet before us for our imita- 
tion; and if we conſider his behaviour under his 
ſufferings, we ſee the moſt perfect reſignation, 
but we ſee no rejoicing. Once it is, recorded 
of him that he rejoiced, and that was when be- 
holding the Diſciples who accompanied him, 

Vor. I. Aa he 
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he conſidered the goodneſs of God towards 
men of low rank and condition, neglected 
and deſpiſed by the world, but honeſt and well- 
diſpoſed perſons, to whom were revealed the 
myſteries of the Goſpel, and the way of ſalva- 
tion, whilſt they were hidden from the eyes of 
the wiſe and prudent in their own conceits. 
In that hour, ſays St. Luke, Jeſus rejoiced in 
ſpirit, and ſaid, I thank thee, O Father, that 
thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe and 
prudent, and haſt revealed them unto babes, 
Here was joy; but it was not joy in tribula- 
tions. 

Chriſtians thetefore may be inclined to think 
that the exhortations to rejoice in afffictions is 
one of thoſe ſtrong and figurative expreſſions 
which require great abatements, one of thoſe 
ſublimer and heroic duties, which are rather. 
to be admired than practiſed, eſpecially in theſe 
days, when the faith and the hope and the zeal 
of Chriſtians is not ſo eminent as they were in 
the times of the infant Church, ſupported and 
animated by miraculous gifts, and extraordinary 
ſupplies of the holy Spirit. 

Now I ſhall readily grant to theſe objectors 
all that can fairly be required, that to rejoice 
at and in temporal evils, is not within the 
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power of human nature. But the text, upon 
which I have diſcourſed, is the key to open to 


us the true ſenſe of all ſuch paſſages. Rejoice 
in hope, ſays the Apoſtle. So then ſtrictly and 
properly ſpeaking, it is not in tribulation that 
Chriſtians can rejoice, but in the happy conſe- 
quences and the profitable effects of ſuch tribu- 
lation, in the reward which ſhall be beſtowed 
upon ſuch ſufferers. 

And if we examine the paſſages in the New 


Teſtament which recommend this joy and ex- 


ultation under temporal evils, we ſhall find that 
they relate chiefly to the ſufferings which men 
undergo, not as they are men, but as they are 
Chriſtians, for the ſake of a good conſcience, 


of their religion, and of their Lord and Maſter. 


And in this caſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is hope, 


or the expectation of a reward, that is the object 


of their joy. When you are afflicted for my 
lake, ſays Chriſt to his Diſciples, Rejoice: not 
becauſe you are afflicted, but becauſe you are 
afflicted for my ſake ; for great is the reward 
that is laid up for you. 


As to the various calamities to which we are 


obnoxious by the common courſe of things, 
patience and reſignation are rather required of 
us than joy, Indeed there is room here alſo 

As for 
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for ſome degree of ſatisfaction, when we have 
cauſe to think that they are fatherly corrections 
tending to our amendment, and trials which, de- 
cently undergone, ſhall be rewarded 1 in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The Writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 

ſtates the matter juſtly, when he ſays; No 
chaſtening for the preſent feemeth joyous, but 
grievous : nevertheleſs afterwards it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of ne to them that are 
exerciſed thereby. 
Amongſt the temporal evils to which we 
are expoſed, is the loſs of friends and near re- 
lations, chat tax which moſt of us pay for 
dwelling here any conſiderable time. In theſe 
trials, ſorrow will ariſe, and tears will flow. St. 
Paul ſets this alſo in a true light, requiring of 
us no Stoical indifference and unconcern. He 
gives us leave to be ſorrowful; and we could 
not help being ſo, whether he gave us leave or 
not. But he ſays; Sorrow not like the Pagans, 
like thoſe who have no hope: for if we believe 
that Jeſus died and roſe again, even ſo them alſo 
who ſleep in Jeſus will God bring with him; and 
ſo ſhall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore 
comfort one another with theſe words. 
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Grving thanks always for - all things unto God 
and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
7 fus Chri if | 


\ E are required in the Scriptures to \ ac 
dreſs ourſelves to God in prayer or ſup- 
plication, and in thankſgiving. The duty of 
prayer was conſidered in a former diſcourſe ; 
the duty of thankſgiving ſhall be our Nan 
ſubject. 
Giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father, in the name of our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt. 


It is unneceſſary to prove that che words, 
always, and for all things, ought not to be 


interpreted too literally and rigorouſly, leſt per- 
haps they ſhould be extended to impoſſibilities: 


but it is very expedient to ſhew the full ſenſe of 
them, and to correct the mean and narrow 
T 
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notions which many form to thenileives con- 
cerning this duty. 5 

The acknowledgment and the returns which 
we ought to make to God for the favours 
which we receive from him, are habitual gra- 
titude, and actual thankſgiving; and he who is 
deficient in neither, may be truly ſaid to give 
thanks to God always. 

Habitual gratitude requires, in the firſt place, 
that we be acquainted with the benefits which 
our Creator hath conferred upon us; and as 
benefits increaſe in value by the dignity of the 
benefactor, by the unworthineſs of the re- 
ceiver, and by the eaſy terms upon which they 
are granted, we muſt have a competent knows 
ledge not only of the good things which we 
poſſeſs, but of the perfections of God, of our 
own defects, and of our Chri duty. 

Thus at firſt ſight it rwe thankful. 
neſs to God is of a more extenſive nature than 

. careleſs and worldly-minded perſons imagine, 
and that it requires ſeveral things, which per- 
haps neyer once entered into their thoughts, 
It requires a knowledge which is not to be at- 
tained unleſs by ſerious reflection, by examin- 


ing ourſelves, our abilities, and our imperfec- 


tions, by meditating devoutly upon the works 


of 
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of nature and of providence, by ſtudying the 


holy Scriptures, by earneſtly deſiring and in- 


duſtriouſly endeavouring to underſtand the re- 
ligion which we profeſs. | 

We are indeed ſurrounded with God's bene- 
fits; and ſome of them will force themſelves 
ſometimes upon the obſervation of the moſt 
indolent and inattentive: but the greater part 
of them will eſcape the notice of thoſe who 
make no uſe of their reaſon and ſagacity any 
other way than in nn. for their temporal 
welfare. 

To know all that God hath done for us, is 
not enough: it ſhews perhaps that we have a 


good underſtanding, not that we have a good 
mind. It is the firſt ſtep towards thankfulneſs, 


and the foundation upon which it muſt be 
raiſed. 

Therefore, ſecondly, habitual W con- 
ſiſts in having a due ſenſe of all God's favours, 
and in eſteeming them proportionably to their 
ſeveral degrees of value. 

The bleſſings of which we partake muſt be 
ſo fixed in our memory, and ſo affect us with 
admiration and love, that upon all proper occa- 


ſions we be diſpoſed to return Our praiſes and 


acknowledgments, * 5 
A The 
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The bleffings of God are all highly to be 
eſteemed ; but ſome are more excellent than 
others; thoſe which relate to our ſouls are of 
greater importance than thoſe which are ex- 
tended only to our bodies, and to our worldly 


circumſtances. Too many perſons may be 
found, who are not altogether ungrateful, but 
very imperfectly and injudiciouſly grateful, to 
God, eſteeming health, and ſtrength, and plenty, 
and ſucceſs, above the hopes of eternal life, and 
the means of obtaining it. They rejoice more 


that they are men than that they are Chriſtians, 
and look upon God as their benefactor, rather 


becauſe he gives them the ſun, and the rain, 
and fruitful ſeaſons, than becauſe he hath given 
them an immortal ſoul, and ſent his Son to 
redeem them, and offers his holy Spirit to 
ſanctify them. 5 

One bad eonſequence of this low way of 
thinking, is, that when they loſe any of thoſe 
things, upon which they have ſet their affec- 
tions, and in which they make all their happt- 
neſs to conſiſt, they entertain injurious notions 
of God's wiſdom and goodneſs, and account 
themſelves unkindly overlooked, or cruelly 
uſed by Providence. Therefore, thirdly, ha- 


bitual gratitude is accompanied with content- 
edneſs 
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edneſs in our condition, though in many reſpects 


it may ſeem hard and inconvenient. 


The grateful perſon hath often ſedately and 
judiciouſly examined the gifts of God, and hav- 


ing a reaſonable hope that he ſhall never loſe 
thoſe which are moſt valuable, he is not diſturbed 
if a ſmaller proportion of thoſe which are of 
an inferior nature be conferred upon him. If 


riches fall not to his ſhare, or a ſtrong conſti- 


tution, or the favour of the world, he hath re- 
ceived underſtanding and immortality, he is a 


child of God, a member of the Church of 


Chriſt, and an heir of the kingdom of heaven. 
He knows therefore and he acknowledges that 
his Creator hath been moſt liberal and mercifal 
to him. He believes that perfect goodneſs gives 
him every thing that is neceſſary, and with- 


holds from him only thoſe things which might 


be prejudicial to his true intereſt, The tempo- 
ral advantages which he enjoys not, are often 
beſtowed upon the moſt unworthy; therefore 
he concludes that their value is comparatively 
imall, They have been abuſed by many to 
their deſtruction, therefore he accounts himſelf 
happy, that he is not expoſed to thoſe tempta- 
tions, More health might have made him 
intemperate; more wealth might have made him 


inſolent 
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inſolent and debauched; more kindneſs from 
the world might have endeared the world too 
much to him. 
the weakneſs of the body often conduceth to 
the health of the ſoul; if his poſſeſſions be 
ſmall, he knows that wiſdom and * peace love 
to dwell under homely roofs, and that Poverty 
is often the mother of induſtry and knowledge; 
if he be little eſteemed by men, it is a motive to 
him to ſeek other and better friends, and to ſe- 
cure the favour of God, and of thoſe good 
beings, with whom he hopes to dwell and to 
converſe hereafter. 

Fourthly, habitual gratitude conſiſts in 
cheerfully receiving thoſe temporal bleflings 
which God offers to us, thoſe things which are 
plainly contrived and intended for our uſe and 
benefit. An exceſſive fondneſs of the world is, 
as we before obſerved, not reconcileable with 
gratitude. There ſeems to be alſo another ex- 
treme, an extreme ſcarcely conſiſtent with 
thankfulneſs, namely too great a contempt, or 
fear, or abhorrence of the world, and of thoſe 
temporal conveniences which are ſerviceable to 
us in our paſſage through it. We are indeed 


exhorted not to love the world ; but by the 
* —— non humiles domos - 


Faſtidit. 
8 world, 


If he be infirm, he knows that 
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world, which we muſt not love, is meant the 
corrupted world, with its follies, vanities, errors 
and vices; not the world which God created, 
and every part of which he pronounced to be 
good. The objects which ſurround us are 
made to ferve us, to nouriſh and to refreſh us; 
and our ſenſes are fitted to receive agreeable 


impreſſions from them ; and by theſe and other 


arguments drawn from the beautiful and uſeful 
frame of the univerſe, and of all its parts, the 
goodneſs and the wiſdom of the Maker are 


proved. It is therefore a gloomy and a moroſe 


ſort of religion, and a ſuperſtitious devotion, 
which ſuſpects theſe favours of providence to be 
no better than ſnares to our virtue, and enemies 
to our ſalvation. We read of many perſons, 
whoſe religious notions made them * fly the 
face of mankind, drove them from friends and 
relations and families to deſerts and dens, where 
they paſſed their ſolitary days in filence and 
hunger, in want and cold and nakedneſs: this 


they accounted, and this they taught others to 


account the height of devotion, and the per- 
fection of piety. Their intentions were pro- 
bably good, but their judgment was weak: 
* Seea law made againſt ſome of them, in Cod, L. x. Tit 

XXXl, 26. | | 
and 
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and their zeal ſeems to have been of that kind 
which ſtands in need of the Phyſician, more 
than of the Divine. 

But this is an error to which we are gene- 
_ little diſpoſed, and there is more danger of 
an intemperate abuſe, than of a ſcrupulous and 
ſuperſtitious rejection of the comforts and con- 
veniencies of life; for which reaſon whatſoever 
is ſaid againſt an injudicious,, miſtaken, and 
exceſſive ſelf-denial, ſhould be ſaid with ſober 
care and caution, ſo that nothing may expreſs 
the leaſt approbation of that affection for things 
below, which inflames our paſſions, and weakens 
our reaſon, and produces a cold indifference for 
things ſpiritual and eternal. 

Fifthly ; habitual gratitude ankle all per- 
ſons to whom we are obliged, requires a conſtant 
deſire and endeavour of making a recompenſe, 
and of requiting one kindneſs with another. 
Such returns are due from us, not only to 
men, but to God himſelf. It is true indeed 
that we cannot be beneficial to God; we can 
remove no inconveniencies from him who is ex- 
poſed to none, and we can add no happineſs to 
him who poſſeſſeth all perfections. But God, 
by a moſt wonderful condeſcenſion, placeth us 


as it were almoſt upon the level with himſelf, 
| x b 
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as to giving and receiving: he repreſents him- 
ſelf as honoured, ſerved, pleaſed, and delighted 
with our thankfulneſs; he hath ſubſtituted our 


fellow-creatures in his room, to accept our 


beneficence, and he declares that what good 
ſoever is done to them, is alſo done to him, and 


that thereby he becomes our debtor. There- 


fore habitual gratitude to God will excite us to 
contribute all that lieth in our power towards 
the proſperity of all men, to promote the wel- 


fare of their ſouls and bodies by inſtruction, by 


reproof, by commendation and encouragement, 


buy acts of conſolation and of charity, and by 
ſetting a good example. 


Laſtly; habitual gratitude is a ſtrong and 
lively perſuaſion that the utmoſt returns which 
we can make to God, fall infinitely ſhort of his 
loving-kindneſs towards us. All that we can 
do is at the moſt to offer up to him what, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is his own. We can dedicate 
nothing to him and his ſervice, unleſs our ſouls 


which he hath made and redeemed, our -poſ- 


ſeſſions which he gave us, and our good actions 
which without his aſſiſtance we could never 
have accompliſhed. Nothing is entirely our 
own, and produced without his concurrence, 


except our ſins; and they indeed are too nu- 
merous, 
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merous, and ſully our beſt performances. The 
conſideration of them, and of the goodneſs and 
long-ſuffering of God, ſhould excite in us a ſor- 
row that we have not been. more dutiful ſer- 
vants, and a confeſſion of our own unworthi- 
neſs. This is humility, which will ' always 
accompany true gratitude ; and where this is 
wanting, no duty towards God can be duly dif- 
charged. 

Such is the nature, and ſuch are the effects of 
habitual gratitude, which is the moſt important 
and valuable part of thankſgiving, and without 
which all verbal acknowledgments are formal 

and inſincere. Theſe ought indeed to be 
Joined, and theſe will be joined to gratitude; 
they are the natural offspring of a well-diſpoſed 
heart, which muſt expreſs its ſenſe of benefits 
by praiſe and adoration of the great Cauſe from 
which they flow. It is therefore our duty to 
give thanks to God, and to give thanks to him 
always, according to the direction of the 
Apoſtle; by which is meant that we muſt do 
it upon all proper occaſions, and that we muſt 
not ſuffer any conſiderable portion of our time 
to paſs away not thus employed. We ought 
to praiſe him publicly in the congregation of 
the righteous, in the aſſemblies of our fellow 

| | Chriſtians, 
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he Chriſtians, in our own families alſo, and in | 

id our more private retirement. When we wake 1 

1 in the morning, our firſt thoughts are due to | 

1 him who hath raiſed us from the death of 

i- ſleep to a kind of new being, and ſends us out 

ys to our accuſtomed occupations, who took care 1 

is of us whilſt we could do nothing for ourſelves, l 

2 and had reſigned up our ſenſes, and lay loſt in | 
ſilent forgetfulneſss When the evening calls |; 

f us to reſt, the dangers which we have eſcaped, | 

it the buſineſs which we have finiſhed, the expe- [ 

it rience which we have acquired, the improve- | 

il ment which we have made, require a return of f 

e acknowledgment and praiſe. When we receive : 

; our daily bread, we ought not to forget at whoſe þ 

d charge we are maintained, and who it is that k 

8 gives us a power to procure it, and to receive 

" refreſhment and pleaſure from it. 

5 The ſecond part of the text directs us to give 

I thanks to God for all things, that is, for all the 

q good things which he beſtows upon us. Theſe 

5 we ſhall find to be very numerous and extenſive, 

t and to comprehend almoſt every thing that be- 

. falls us and relates to us, except our tranfgreſ- 

, ſions. That we may form to ourſelves a clearer 

f notion of them, it is beſt to divide them into ſe- 

R veral claſſes, The on of God then are thoſe 


which 
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which we receive as we are men, or as we are 


Chriſtians, or as we are members of ſociety; 


after which may be conſidered thoſe which be- 


long more particularly to our own perſons. 

As we are men, we have received from God 
a rational and immortal ſoul made in his image, 
and having ſome bright characters of his divine 
nature impreſſed upon it, ſuch as freedom, ſelf. 
motion, power, activity; we receive dominion 


over the inferior creation, a capacity of diſcern- 


ing between good and evil, and of making a pro- 
per choice, a body wiſely and wonderfully 
formed, in which the ſoul is lodged; ſenſes 
and innumerable objects to exerciſe and entertain 
them, the earth to feed us, the light of heaven 
to ſhine upon us, a regular return of day and 
night, of ſeaſons and years. Theſe bleſſings of 
Providence are not to be overlooked becauſe 
they are common, but deſerve our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 

As Chriſtians, we have received a clear dif- 
covery of our duty, and of a future ſtate, a 
promiſe of divine aſſiſtance in time of need, 
through the whole courſe of our lives; of for- 
giveneſs upon our amendment, and of eternal 
happineſs upon our perſeverance, not in fault- 


leſs obedience, but in ſincere endeavours to 
improve 
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improve in knowledge and virtue, and to per- 


form the reaſonable ſervice which is required 


from us. The advantages of Chriſtianity I 
have here contracted into few words, but they 
are ſuch as no heart can duly conceive, no 


tongue can fully utter. The writers of the 


New Teſtament ſeem to labour for expreſfions, 
and to have found themſelves unable to con- 
vey to us in proper language the ſentiments of 
a heart vverflowing with joy and gratitude, 
when they ſpeak of the love of God manifeſted 
in [Jeſus Chriſt, Whoſoever rightly under- 
ſtands, and duly confiders.this divine love, will 
in ſome degree be affected like them, will be 
ſenſible that he can be no good Chriſtian who 
returns not frequent thanks to God that he is a 


Chriſtian ; and will wiſh that he were like one 
of thoſe active Creatures, mentioned in the Re- 
velation, who reſt not day and night, and are 


occupied in giving glory and honour, and bleſ- 
ſing and praiſe to Him that ſitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 
The benefits of which we are or may be 
partakers by the Goſpel, are repreſented by the 


ſacred writers as the beſt of God's gifts, the 


moſt ineſtimable bleſſings, and conſequently 
as the principal objects of Chriſtian gratitude :; 


Von | Bb | and 
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and therefore, as our Saviour hath ack us, 
when we pray to God, to pray in his name; 
ſo the Apoſtle informs us, that when we return 


praiſe to God, we ſhould likewiſe give thanks to 


him in the name of Jeſus Chriſt. 

To return thanks to God in the name of 
Chriſt, is in effect to declare our faith and con- 
- fidence in Chriſt, as in our mediator and re- 
deemer, our high prieſt and interceſſor; it is 
to expreſs our humility, and .to own Fg we 
could reaſonably expect no good but through 
him; it is to acknowledge that of all the favours 
which God confers upon us, thoſe which we 


receive as Chriſtians are the moſt to be eſteemed, } 


and ſhould ever have the uppermoſt place in our 
thoughts, | | 

As members of ſociety, we have received the 
ſingular advantage of birth and education in a 
country, where Chriſtianity is better taught, 
and better underſtood than in many other 
Chriſtian nations ; where the form of govern- 
ment, in the main, is mild and moderate; 
where there is, amongſt the ſober and the bet- 
ter fort, a ſpirit of charity, and a love and re- 
ſpect for things which are praiſeworthy ; and 
where, though it muſt be confeſſed that there 
is much folly, and much wickedneſs, (as in 


| what 


and of liberality are not unfrequent. So that 


SER nl... 
what nation is there not?) yet examples of 
piety, of probity, of prudence, of knowledge, 


if we ſee many, whoſe errors and vices we 
ought to deplore and avoid, we ſee others, 
whoſe good qualities we ought to honour and 
imitate. | 5 55 
Hence ariſeth a debt of gratitude both to 
God, and to our country. Gratitude is due to 
God, whoſe good providence hath cauſed us to 
receive our being, where, if we had the earth | 
to chooſe out of, and were wiſe enough to kn / 
our own intereſt, we ſhould deſire to be wn | 
and who hath hitherto favourably protected ; 
and preſerved this nation. Gratitude is due to | 
our country, from which we receive ſo many 7 
advantages, and whoſe proſperity we ought 
with all our power to promote. We cannot 
more effectually contribute to its welfare, than 
by promoting virtue and religion, and by ex- 
erting our utmoſt endeavours to diſcourage and 


ſuppreſs vice in ourſelves, and in all thoſe over 


whom we have any influence and authority: 
for whatſoever ſome lewd and profane perſons 
have pretended to the contrary, vice is no more 
beneficial to the body politic of the nation, 
than it is to the body of the ſinner, but hath a 

Bb2 natural 
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natural tendency and a fatal power to under- 
mine and deſtroy the health and ſtrength of the 
moſt flouriſhing kingdoms. Private vices, ſay 


theſe men, are public benefits. They might as 
well ſay, that if all the inhabitants had the 


| plague, the nation would be healthy; and if 


they were all beggars, the nation would be 
rich; 

Public and national advantages and bleſſings 
require public acknowledgments and thank(ſz 


givings. Such acts of devotion are highly pro- 
"Ma, as they are acts of gratitude, and as they 
— oh to keep up a ſenſe of our weakneſs and 
dependence, and right notions of God, as of the 


ſupreme Governor of the world. To allow God 
to be the Creator, but not the Ruler of all, and 
to aſcribe events to Nature, to Chance, to 


Fate, to Fortune, and to human Power, this 


is worſe than ignorance, it is irreligion. The 
Second. Cauſes which produce health or ſick- 
neſs, plenty or poverty, peace or war, as the 


elements, earth, air, fire, and water, the friend- 


ſhip or the enmity of other nations with whom 
we have to do, the operation of ſpiritual agents, 
good or bad, who are inviſible to us; theſe are 
all the ſervants, the miniſters, and the inftru- 


ments of the Moſt High, executing his will, 
| and 
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and carrying on the plan of his eternal Provi- 
dence. It is with ſtrict truth, as well as with 
poetical elegance, that the Pſalmiſt repreſents 
heaven and earth, ſun and moon, fire and hail, 


ſnow and vapour, wind and ſtorm, hy his 


decrees, and fulfilling his word. 

Proſperity and adverſity proceed from him, 
and are connected with moral purpoſes; they 
are encouragements, or recompenſes, or trials, 
or warnings, or corrections, or puniſhments, all 
intended for wiſe and good ends. 


The advantages of which we partake, as men, - 


as Chriſtians, as members of ſociety, remind 
us that we ought to give thanks to God, not 


only for all things, but for all men, We are 


intereſted in the welfare of mankind, more 
particularly in the proſperity of our fellow 
Chriſtians, our countrymen, our friends and 


relations. We {are indebted to ſociety for 


moſt of the conveniences of life, and for the 
means of improving our underſtanding, and 
acquiring wiſdom and virtue: therefore we 
are bound in gratitude to bleſs and praiſe God 
for the benefits which he imparts to others. 
Charity and humanity will alſo teach us to 
rejoice at the favours which any being re- 


ceives from his bountiful Benefactor, and to 
Bb3 Join 
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join with all the good and grateful part of the t 
creation in celebrating our common Paret and P 
protector. | f 
The favours of providence, which in a more Y 
particular manner relate to our own perſons, 0 
are beſt known to each of us, and it is the wn 
duty of every one to acquaint himſelf with ” 
them, and to return his praiſes for them, for f 
| the deliverances from danger which have been 
| afforded to him, for the good offices which he 1 
| hath received from others, for that portion of ol 
_ underſtanding, judgment, ſagacity, memory, 0 
ſkill, knowledge, health, ſtrength, and conve- 
niences which he poſſeſſes. * 
I have now, I think, made general and par- " 
ticular mention of the things for which returns Pe 
of gratitude are due to Almighty God, except dc 
| adverſity, concerning which a doubt may juſtly * 
[ be made whether it be a proper cauſe of thankſ- 0 
| | giving. | ” 
When we ali that the evils of life are * 
ſometimes very afflicting and grievous, and that 20 
thankſgiving implies in it joy and ſatisfaction, 8 

| it ſeems hard to reconcile grief and pleaſure, 
Ef and to require of men that they ſhould think the 


thoſe circumſtances to be bleſſings, which hu- = 


5 man nature and innocent inclinations teach 
2 them 
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them to ſhun and to alter when it is in their 
power. In extreme calamities, a decent re- 
ſignation, an humble patience, a calm and 
compoſed ſubmiſſion to the will of God, ſeems 
to be the utmoſt effort of Chriſtian fortitude 
and faith. But reſignation, patience and ſub- 
miſſion have in them no exultation and cheer- 
fulneſs. 

On the other hand, it is expreſsly aol 
in Scripture, that temporal and tranſitory evils 
often produce great and laſting advantages 
that God chaſtens and corrects thoſe in whom 
he moſt delights; that to ſuch perſons. all 
things work together for good, and that vir- 
tue thus tried and exerciſed ſhall be recom- 
penſed with the higheſt honours in the king- 
dom of heaven; the conſequence of which 
doctrines ſeems to be that adverſity, as it is a 
help to reform and improve the ſoul, an indi- 
cation ' of God's favour, and an earneſt of fu- 
ture happineſs, ſhould be received by a Chriſ- 
tian not only with ſubmiſſion, but with thankſ- 
giving. 5 
Thus much howſoever 1s aniloubteilly true, 
that a good man in the loweſt ſtate will have 
continual reaſon to praiſe God for many in- 
| Bb4 eſtimable 
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eſtimable benefits which no calamities can lan: 


they cannot deprive him of an immortal ſoul, 


of the benefits of Chriſt's death, of the kind 


influences of the Holy Spirit, and'of an * 


ance in heaven. 


A good man will always have 2 ta 


bleſs God, if not for his affſictions, yet for 
thoſe gracious declarations which God hath 
made that he deals thus with his beloved chil- 
dren ; that he will never forſake them, or ſuffer 
them to be tried beyond their ſtrength, and 
that they ſhall ſoon enter into a ſtate of uninter- 
rupted peace. 


He will have cauſe to be thankful, if not 


for his afflictions, yet for the good effects ariſing 
from them, and gratefully to conſider that he 
is removed from temptations which have been 
the ruin of many in more flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances; that he hath no violent affections 
for the vanities and follies of this world; that 
as his treaſure is not here, his heart alſo is not 
here, and he is ready to _ when his Lord 
ſhall call him. 

We are aſſured that all things mal work 
together for good to thoſe who love and ſerve 
God. Such perſons therefore, whatſoever their 

condition 
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condition and their circumſtances be, can 
never want cauſes of gratitude towards Him, 
who even out of trouble can produce peace, 
and whoſe very corrections are acts of kindneſs 
and mercy. 
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SERMON XX 


JohN xxi. 21. 


Peter ſaith to Feſus, Lord, and what ſhall * this 


man do? Feſus ſaith unto him, If I will that 


he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? 
Follow thou me. 


HIS chapter contains a very intereſting ac- 

count of ſome of the laſt words and actions 

of our Saviour upon earth, after his reſurrection 
and before his aſcenſion. 

He had already, as St. John ſays, beſides 


ſome other appearances to this or that perſon, 


ſhewed himſelf twice to the body of his diſ- 
ciples, and afterwards he ſhewed himſelf again 

to them, at the ſea of Tiberias. | 
Seven of them, of whom St. Peter was one, 
went to catch fiſh in the evening, and tarried out 
| all 
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all night. In the morning Jeſus ſtood on the 


ſhore, and they knew him not. He aſked 
them, Children, have ye any food? They 


anſwered him, No. He calls them children, 


and ſpeaks with affection and authority, as a 


father and a maſter, giving them cauſe to ſuſ- 


pect that he was no ordinary perſon, though 
unknown, and to make them the more ready to 
obey his orders. For he ſaid to them, Caſt the 
net on the right ſide of the boat, and ye ſhall 
find. They caſt therefore, and now they were 
not well able to draw it along for the multitude 
of fiſhes; and yet the net was not broken, when 
they brought it to ſhore. 

Upon this, St. John ſaid to the reſt, This is 
the Lord. He had good reaſon to think ſo, both 
on account of the miraculous draught, and be- 
cauſe Chriſt had wrought the very ſame miracle 
once * before in behalf of him, and of ſome of 


the diſciples now preſent. 


Peter therefore, more impatient than the reſt 


to ſee his Maſter, immediately caſt himſelf 


into the ſea, to go to him; and the other diſ- 
ciples followed in the ſhip. When they came 
to ſhore, they found that Jeſus had miracu- 


louſly provided a dinner for them there, of fiſh 


* Luke v. 1, &c, 
and 
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and bread ; and he called them to him, and ſat 


down to dinner with them. | 

That they ſhould have toiled in vain during 
Chriſt's abſence, and have had ſuch wonderful 
ſucceſs at his command, this was an intimation 
to them, that weak and inſufficient as they 
were of themſelves, yet when they ſhould be 
appointed to be fiſhers of men, they with 
Chriſt's aſſiſtance ſhould be moſt ſucceſsful , 
preachers of the Goſpel. 

And as it is probable that they betook them- 
ſelves at this time to their old occupation of 
fiſhing, through mere poverty, and to ſupply 
their preſent want of neceſſaries, Chriſt by this 
miraculous draught enabled them. to maintain 
themſelves without farther labour, at Jeruſalem, 
till the Holy Ghoſt ſhould deſcend upon tains. 
and fit them for their miniſtry. | 

Chriſt, after his reſurrection, had ſhewed 
himſelf to Peter twice before this, and Peter 
knew that Chriſt had forgiven him his denial 
of him; and indeed at the time when Chriſt 
foretold him his fall, he alſo foretold him his 
repentance and his future perſeverance. There- 
fore Peter was not afraid of haſtening into his 


preſence and converſing familiarly with him. 
But 
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But he had two rebukes to undergo full, as it 
appears from the ſequel. | 

When they were at dinner, none of the dil 
ciples, ſays St. John, durſt aſk Chriſt, Who 
art thou ? knowing that it was the Lord. 
They durſt not aſk him, becauſe they. had ſuf- 


- ficient evidence from his deeds, and from his 


words, and becauſe they feared left he ſhould 
ſharply rebuke them for their unbelief, if they 


expreſſed any doubt of it. Probably there was 


an alteration in his perſon and countenance, and 


he had a more majeſtic aſpect now than before 


his death. 


When they had dined, Chriſt Adele him- 


ſelf thus to Peter; Simon, ſon of Jonas, loveſt 
thou me more than theſe? More than theſe; 
that is, ſay * ſome expoſitors, more than theſe 


nets, theſe fiſhing boats, and theſe worldly oc- 


cupations. I think that can hardly be the 


meaning; it is too cold and flat, and Peter 
might love Jeſus more than theſe things, and 
yet not love him much. More than theſe ; that 
1s, more than theſe my diſciples who are here 
preſent. © Chriſt's words * be thus OO 
and explained : 


„Whitby. 2 
Thou 


ou 
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Thou didſt ſay to me, on the night when 1 
tas betrayed, Although all thy diſciples ſhould 


forſake thee, yet will I never forſake thee; I 
will live, and I will die with thee ; which 


was in effect to pretend that thou didſt love me 


more than they: and now thou haſt haſtened 
before them all to come through the ſea to me. 
I aſk thee therefore, Doſt thou indeed love me 


more than theſe my diſciples love me ? 


Peter anſwered, Lord thou knoweſt that I 
love thee. He would not preſume to ſay, I love 


thee more than theſe; he remembered his own 
former weakneſs ; but he affirmed that he did 
lincerely love Chriſt ; who n Feed my 
lambs. 

He aſked him a ſecond time, Loveſt they 
me? without adding the former words, more 
than theſe. Peter returned the ſame anſwer, 
and Chriſt replied again, Feed my ſheep. 

He repeated the ſame queſtion a third time, 
Peter was grieved at the threefold repetition, 
which looked as if Chrift diſtruſted his fin- 
cerity, or foreſaw his falling from his duty 
once more; and he ſaid fervently, Lord, thou 
knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt that I love 
thee. And Chriſt again repeated, Feed my ſheep. 

This 


fer from it the Pope's unlimited dominion over 
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This was a rebuke for his threefold denial of 


his maſter, and Peter could not fail to under 


| ſtand it ſo. But though he was diſquieted and 
afflicted at it, yet he ſaw plainly that it was 


not the angry upbraiding of an offended Maſter, 


| who intended to take a final leave of his old 


ſervant, and te employ him no more; but that 


it was a moſt gentle and an oblique reprimand, 


mixed with much tenderneſs and kindnefs, and 
a ſure indication that his fall was forgiven him, 
and that he was reinſtated in full favour and 
truſt, ſince Chriſt not only thus inquired into 
the ſincerity of his love, but laid upon him a 
threefold command to feed his flock. 

In the conduct of Chriſt, as it is repreſented 


to us in the Goſpel, we cannot but . obſerve his 


great condeſcenſion, compaſſion, and lenity 
towards penitent ſinners. He never uſes an 
angry or a harſh expreſſion on ſuch occaſions, 


but declares both himſelf and his heavenly 


Father ever ready to give a kind reception to all 


; ſuch perſons, when they. return to their duty. 
Amazingly abſurd is the argument which 


the Church of Rome builds upon Chriſt's com- 
mand to Peter to feed his flock, when they in- 


the 
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| the Chriſtian world in ſpirituals and temporals, 


his ſupremacy, and his infallibility. St. Peter 
upon a certain occaſion ſaid to Chriſt, Lord 
here are two ſwords. Some Romiſh writers 
have inferred from theſe words, that the Pope 
hath two ſwords committed to him, or a tem- 
poral and a ſpiritual weapon, with which he 
can deſtroy both ſoul and body of thoſe who 
refuſe to acknowledge his dominion. Again, 
becauſe a voice ſaid to Peter in a viſion, Ariſe, 
kill and eat, the ſame men have concluded that 
the Pope hath a right to extirpate and conſume 


all that reſiſt his pleaſure, be they particular 


perſons, or whole nations; be they private 
men, or kings and magiſtrates, 

Such high powers and privileges the Pope, 
it ſeems, enjoys as Chriſt's Vicegerent, as 
Biſhop of Rome, and as ſucceflor to St. Peter; 
to St. Peter, who neither had juriſdiction given 
him over the other Apoſtles, nor ever exerciſed 
ſuch dominion, nor indeed ever was Biſhop of 
Rome. Theſe claims and interpretations of the 
word of God are ſo childiſh and fo abominable, 
as ſcarcely to deſerve à confutation but the con- 
troverſies between the Roman Church and the 
Proteſtant Churehes have neceſſitated the latter 
to expoſe theſe and many other infamous de- 
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vices of the ſame ſtamp. Indeed when we 
eonſider the character and conduct of many of 
” theſe Biſhops of Rome, as it is reprefented by 
writers of their own communion, we find that 
they have acted juſt as if Chriſt had not faid to 
them, Fegd my ſheep; but, Fleece my ſheep, 
and devour: my ſheep; and we muſt of neceſlity 
account them the true vicegerents of him, who 


is called, The God of this world, who was a 


liar and a murderer from the beginning. 
Feed my ſheep, ſays Chriſt to Peter. This 
is an office which was common to Peter 
with the other Apoſtles, and is an office of la- 
bour and diligence, and is alſo an office of 
dignity. In a ſpiritual ſenſe it may be con- 
ſidered as a Princely office, for Princes of old 
were called Shepherds or Paſtors of the People; 
ſuch they are, or ſuch they ought to be; and 
our Saviour takes this name, and calls himſelf 
the good Shepherd, by way of eminence, who 


not only feeds and protects his ſheep, but lays 


Love his life for the ſheep. 
The Apoſtles, as we find, had an expeRtation 


that their Maſter would ere& a temporal king- 


dom, and that they under him ſhould enjoy a 
ſhare of tempora#,power and proſperity. But 
he frequently took occaſion to inform them that 

6. | = „ - 
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he had no ſuch views and deſigns, that is king- 


dom was not of this world, and that they had 


no better uſage to expect from wicked men 
than he himſelf had experienced. And now; 
upon this occaſion, he proceeds to foretell to 
Peter haw he ſhould end his days, and what 


he ſhould ſuffer from tyrannical TE for 


his Maſter's ſake. 


Verily, verily I ſay unto thee, when thou waſt 


young, thou girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt 
whither thou wouldft ; but when thou ſhalt be 
old, thou ſhalt ftretch forth thy hands, and an- 


other ſhall gird thee, and carry thee where thou 
wouldſt not. This ſpake he, ignifying by what 


death he ſhould glorify God. 


_ Chriſt took many occaſions to confirm his 
prophetic office and character, by convincing 
his friends and his foes that future events were 
known to him; and he now told Peter what 


ſhould befall him in this world, a prediction of 
which St. John, who recorded this converſation, 
lived to ſee the accompliſhment, 


Chriſt's words to Peter may be thus under- | 


ſtood: Thou didſt once promiſe that thou 
wouldſt lay down thy life for my ſake; and then 
thy courage failed thee. But what thou 32 
then declare, thou ſhalt perform hereafter. 
Cc2 — 
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thy old days thou ſhalt be uſed by wicked men 


as I have been; thou ſhalt be treated as a male- 


factor, be ſeized, and bound, and led away, and 
die my true diſciple and faithful martyr. 

This was to St. Peter a full aſſurance that 
he ſhould never more deſert his Maſter, and in 
that reſpect it muſt have been matter of ſup- 
port and conſolation to him. To many of us 
Chriſtians it is much to be feared that ſuch a 
prediction of martyrdom would rather be mat- 
ter of conſternation and trouble; and indeed 
ſuch ſufferings are always unacceptable to hu- 
man nature, and our Saviour himſelf intimates 
as much when he ſays, Another ſhall carry 
thee whither thou wouldſt not, that is, to be 
put to a violent death, which no man would 
chooſe, if he could avoid it with a ſafe con- 
| ſcience. But Peter, beſides natural courage, 
of which he had a great ſhare, had alſo the 
powerful aid of the Holy Spirit, and a full con- 
viction of the truth of the Goſpel, and a clear 
aſſurance of paſſing from death to life, and of 
dwelling for ever in heaven with' his Lord and 
Maſter, who had himſelf triumphantly over- 
come death and the grave. This ſurely was 
ſufficient to ſupport him ; and it would be ſuf- 


ficient to ſupport any perſon, and to make him 


willing 
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willing to leave this world, and to die in any 
manner, for ſuch a cauſe, and with ſuch a cer- 
tain proſpect of glory and immortality. 

When Chriſt had ſpoken theſe things, he 
ſaid to Peter, Follow me. 


Follow me: theſe words are capable of two 


ienſes. Follow me, in the figurative ſenſe, is, 
Walk in my ſteps. and after my example, as 


my diſciple, the preacher of my Goſpel, the 


ſhepherd of my flock, and my faithful Martyr, 
Follow me, in the literal ſenſe, means, Come 
along with me. In this ſenſe Peter underſtood 


it; for Chriſt, when he ſpake thus, aroſe and 
left the company, and Peter ſuppoſed that his 


Maſter had ſomething more to ſay to him in 
private. So he aroſe and followed him. Turn- 
ing back he ſaw John, who, unwilling to be 
ſeparated from Chriſt ſo ſoon, followed them 
both. Upon this his inquiſitive and forward 
temper led him to aſk. Chriſt an improper 
queſtion : Lord, ſaid he, what ſhall this man 
do? That is: Thou haſt told me. what is to 
befall me in my old age: tell us what ſhall be- 
fall this my friend and fellow diſciple. Jeſus re- 
plied, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? Follow thou me. 


Cc 3 Chriſt 
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diſeiples about * 
ſtruction of the Jewiſh nation, and the end of 
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Chriſt at different times had diſcourſed to his 
coming again, and the de- 


the world, and the reſurrection of the dead, 
and the final judgment, and ſaid that he ſhould 
come before that generation were paſſed away. 

Therefore it ſeems at firſt, and for ſome time, 


to have been a prevalent opinion amongſt his 


followers that the end of all things was at 


hand; and theſe ſayings of Chriſt were not 
fully cleared up till after the deſtruction of Je- 


ruſalem, and then it appeared that Chriſt had 
ſpoken of two advents, the firſt and nearer at 


hand, to puniſh the Jewiſh nation, the ſecond 


and more remote, to judge mankind. 
Jeſus ſaid to Peter, concerning John, If I 


will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 


thee ? Then went this ſaying abroad among the 
brethren, that that diſciple ſhould not die, Yet 


Jeſus ſaid not to him, He ſhall not die; but, if | 


J will that he tarry till I come. 

It was no wonder that the brethren con- 
cluded that John ſhould not die, but live till 
his Maſter's coming. Yet, ſays St. John, 


Chriſt did not ſay of me that I ſhould not die, 


but only, If I willthat he tarry, That is very 


true; 
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true; and yet Chriſt's words had the appear- 
ance of a prediction that his beloved diſciple 
ſhould live till that time; and accordingly, it 
did ſo come to paſs, and he ſurvived the firſt of 
Chriſt's two advents, and the deſtruction of the 
Jews. | | 
If 1 will that he mw till I come, what 1s 
that to thee ? Follow thou me. 

Here St. John cloſes his narrative of this 
manifeſtation of Chriſt ; he tells us not in what 
manner he departed from them, and what elſe 
he ſaid to them at that time. It is certain that 
Chriſt before and after his reſurrection ſaid 
many things and. did many things which the 
Evangeliſts have paſſed over in ſilence. Thus 
when Jeſus, after he was riſen, converſed with 
two of his diſciples in their way to Emmaus, 


beginning at Moſes and the Prophets, he ex- 


pounded to them in all the Scriptures the things 
belonging to himſelf; but his diſcourſe upon 
this important and moſt intereſting ſubject i is not 


recorded. 


If an extract were made of his words and 
actions from the four Goſpels, and every thing 
omitted that is twice related in them, it would 
be contained in a very ſmall volume. So like- 


wiſe, as to his diſciples, we know but little of 
n their 
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392 SERMON XIX. 
their miniſtry, and of the things which befell 
them, where they preached, and how they 


died, except what js related by St. Luke in the 


Acts, and he confines himſelf ne to the 


miniſtry of St. Paul. 


The ſhort memoirs of theſe tranſactions ſet 


many impoſtors to work, in early times, to 


forge Goſpels, and Epiſtles, and Narratives of 


the hiſtory of Chriſt from his infancy to his 
death, and of the preaching and travels of the 


Apoſtles. But as the deſigns of theſe men for 
the moſt part were bad, ſo their abilities were 
no better, and their works never could obtain 


credit in the Chriſtian world. 


We ſhould be very much pleaſed to have 
larger and fuller accounts of our Lord, and of 
his Apoſtles, and of the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity. A deſire of knowledge which 
exerts itſelf ſtrongly in all ſtudious perſons, a 
curious and inquiſitive temper, which under 
due bounds is by no means blameable, and a 
zeal for our religion and for every thing that 


relates to it, plead our excuſe for ſuffering ſuch 


a with to ariſe in our minds. But we mult not 


indulge it too far, and lament our ignorance of 


thefe things, leſt we alſo fall under the juſt re- 
þuke which our Saviour, in the text, gave to 


his 
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his Apoſtle, What is that to thee? Follow thou 


me. | 


If we had lived in thoſe times we ſhould 
perhaps have been deſirous to put many queſ- 
tions to our Lord and to his Apoſtles, of the 


learned and religious kind, which ſeem to us 


doubtful and difficult. And ſuppoſing we had 
done this, it is more than probable that our 
Lord would not have anſwered them ; for we 
find him conſtantly refuſing to reſolve queſtions 
of no immediate concern to the inquirers. -And, 


as to the Apoſtles, it is probable that they 


could not have anſwered them, and that their 


knowledge went no farther than it was neceſſary 


for the execution of their office and the work 
of their miniſtry. Sufficient it is for us, ſufficient 
for all moral and religious purpoſes, that the 
holy Scriptures, by the divine providence, are 
preſerved and tranſmitted down to us, and that 
they contain all that is abſolutely needful for 
us, both as to faith, and as to practice. For as 
St. John tells us, Many other ſigns truly did 
Jeſus in the preſence of his diſciples, which are 
not written in this book, But theſe are written, 


| that ye might believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the 


Son of God, and that believing, ye might have 


life through his name, 
Tz The 
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he practical inference which the ſubject and 


the text ſuggeſt to us, is, that every one ſhould 
principally attend to his own proper buſineſs, to 
his -own , plain duty, and not concern himſelf 
about things which do not concern him. 

As to the preſent life, and to temporal af. 
fairs, every one knows that it is incumbent 
upon him to procure and to preſerve the means 


conducing to his ſupport, ſuitably to his rank 


in civil ſociety, and enabling him to be uſeful 
to his family, and to the public, and to paſs 
his days with credit and comfort. Men there- 


fore are uſually, bred up to ſome profeſſion, 
calling, and occupation, to ſome labour of 


body or mind. They have ſome propoſed end 
in view, and they are taught to apply the 
methods which anſwer that purpoſe; and if 
they acquire the character of being ſkilful and 


| honeſt in their occupation, they can hardly 


fail of ſucceſs. But if they neglect their own 


profeſſion, which is too often the caſe, if they 


meddle with branches of buſineſs which they 
underſtand not, if they employ themſelves in 
things which concern them not, if they amuſe 
themſelves with fantaſtical projects, or with 


vain diverſions, if they ſuffer their expences 
to outrun their income, in. ſhort, if they mind 


any 
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aw thing and every thing except what they: 
ought to mind, they bid fair to reap as they 
have ſowed, and to bring diſgrace and diſaſters 
upon themſelves, To them therefore the 
words of the text are applicable, in the worldly 
ſenſe, What are theſe ede to e F lows 


thy own calling. 


Act in character. This is a ſhort a a good 
rule. He who acts in character is above con- 
tempt, though in a low ſtation: he who acts 
out of character is deſpicable, e in a ien 
ſtation. 

But this is not che principal meaning of the 
text, which relates properly to things ſpiritual, 


moral, and religious; and here our Saviour's 


admonition to Peter is applicable to us all; Fol- 

low thou me. | 
Beſides the duties common to us all, as we 

are men, and as we are Chriſtians, every one 


| hath his own peculiar duty, according to his 


ſtation, age, connections, capacity, faculties, 


abilities and opportunities. 


Thus they who are ſubject to others muſt 


ſerve them with induſtry and fidelity, and obey 
their ſuperiors, parents, maſters, and teachers. 


They who have the care of others muſt direct, 
inſtruct and aſſiſt them, They who are emi- 
. | nent 
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nent in wealth and power muſt be eminent ex- 
amples of the moral and the Chriſtian graces, 
and be the patrons and guardians of induftry, 


probity, eradition, and virtue. They who are 


diſtreſſed and afflited muſt practiſe the humble 


and ſilent duties of patience and reſignation to 


the will of God, which, though leſs ſhewy, are 
not leſs valuable in his ſight than the active 
and reſplendent virtues which adorn proſperity. 
They who have knowledge and learning muſt 
apply theſe excellent talents to the good of ſo- 
ciety and the glory of the Giver. They who 
are of low rank, and confined abilities, muſt 


know and practiſe thoſe things of which no 


Chriſtian can be ignorant, except by his own 
wilfulneſs, lazineſs, and negligence. Every 
one is capable of diſcerning and feeling that he 
ought to live ſoberly, righteouſly and piouſly, 
and prepare himſelf for the day in which God 
will judge mankind. It requires no ſtrong parts, 
no lively imagination, no deep ſtudy to know 

F 
But we would fain know more than this. 
Man is curious and inquiſitive, and deſirous of 
novelty: the eye is never ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
ſays Solomon, nor the ear with hearing, nor 
the mind with ſeeking and diſcovering. This 
| deſire, 
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deſire, innocent enough in itſelf, and even com- 
mendable, yet muſt be directed by reaſon and 
confined to its proper bounds, elſe it inſenſibly 
becomes a bad habit. Curioſity ill applied is 
at leaſt a waſte of time, which might be ſo 
much better employed. When it is exerciſed 


in obſerving the conduct and inquiring into the 


character of others, it often grows pragmatical, 
impertinent, and cenſorious, full of ſpite and 
malevolence towards them, magnifying their 
faults, depreciating their good qualities, repining 


at their ſucceſs, and rejoicing at their diſappoint- 
ments. 


As there is a needleſs and impertinent curio- 
ſity relating to perſons, ſo. there is with reſpect 
to doctrines of no importance to religion and 
morality. Whatſoever opinions concern the 
perfections and the government of God, and 
the worſhip due to him, and the ſocial virtues, 


and have an influence and a tendency either to 


mend or to ſpoil the tempers of men, either to 
promote or to obſtruct the practice of piety, 
theſe are objects of ſober and ſerious inquiry, 
that we may reject every pernicious principle, 


and hold faſt every ſound doctrine. But as to 


mere ſpeculations and ſubtle refinements, which 
amuſe the imagination without improving the 
heart, 


aſtical hiſtory too fully confirms this melans 


others, and of forcing opinions upon them 
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heart, the fewer of them enter into our 
gious ſyſtem, ſo much the better. Yet theſe 


have perpetually been matter of eager conten 
tion and uncharitable animoſity, and ecclefis 


"yo 


choly obſervation. A fondneſs of overbearing 


which yet can never be forced, a zeal for things 
not certain, or not uſeful, or even not intel- 
ligible, a falſe ſhame of departing from falſe 
notions once obſtinately maintained, togethes 
with pride, ambition, and ſelf-intereſt lurking 
at the bottom, theſe have produced thoſe ſe&s 
and parties, by which the Chriſtian world hath 
been divided, and the Girifiian OO ay 
honoured. = 

Let us adhere to our Chriſtian duty, as it 8 
ſet forth in the Goſpel, and bend all our en 
deavours to live ſuitably to it; and we ſhall ex- 
perience that as our Lord's yoke is eaſy,” and his 
burden is light, ſo his doarine is pure, and hs 
precepts are rational. f 
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